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Lord” nber of W. OR c E 8 T E *. 


3h ; i & = 


ole E 
HEN I found it 3 to retire 


from buſineſs, your lordſhip Was 
pleaſed, affectionately, to remind me, 


5 That we are obli iged to do good in every 
6c ſtation and period of life, and that a Phy- 
« ſician of long experience may contrive 
40 ſome method of being uſeful even in re- 


9 tirement. . . a E 


o ” 


I a8! not ſuprißed at any 8 of hu- 
manity from your lordſhip: I had long 
known your ſympathy with the diſtreſſed, 
and your zeal to relieve them, having been 
the firſt to whom you thought proper to 
A com- 


2 1 
communicate your noble deſign of eſtabliſh- 
ing an infitmary at Wordeſter, which, in 
ſpite of many diſcouragements, has flouriſh- 
ed for ſeveral. Veaxs; and will, J hope, long 
flouriſh, to the glory of Gov, the relief of 
the helpleſs, and your own perpetual honour. 
I knew alſo, that your lordſhip's advice to 
me was no unmeaning compliment, and did 
not proceed from any partiality in my fa- 
vour, becauſe you made the ſame benevo- 
lent repreſentation to another phy cap who 
bag lately declined er. VET? 


PROMPTED thus by your Kind SAY 
tion, and animated by your example, I re- 
volved in my mind which way I might be 
uſeful in my preſent | ſituation. My : age ren- 
dered me unable to purſue the painful pra- 
ctice of a country phyſician, I could not 


ride long journies to remove diſtempers: I 


determined therefore to endeavour, in ſome 
meaſure, to prevent them, by acquainting 
thoſe that will reſtrain their appetites, and 
hearken to reaſon, with the moſt effectual 
rules 


the 


rules to preſerve health : For certain it is, 


that from men's ignorance or contempt of 


ſuch rules, thouſands never arrive at that pe- 


riod of life which their ſtre ng th of c ae wee 


SHOULD I ſucceed in this endeavour, it 
was no unpleaſing reflection to do ſome good 


beyond the grave. And ſhould I not ſuc- 
ceed, yet {till my ſubje& afforded me an a- 


greeable amuſement. 


Taar I * add a greater weight and 
authority to theſe rules, I reſolved to trace 


them from their ſources, by giving the hi- 
ſtory of the whole art of preſerving health, 
from the moſt remote antiquity down to the 
preſent time. But ſo few and ſhort are the 
records we have of the firſt ages of the world, 
that it is no eaſy matter to collect facts from 
them, which have any relation to this ſubject. 


S1x things are known to be neceſſary to 
the life of man, commonly called the SIX 
e Bs FOOL en 
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Nox-NATURALS®, namely, aliment, air, 
exerciſe and reſt, ſleep and wakefulneſs, re- 
pletion and evacuation, together with the 
Paſſions and affeFions of the mind; in the 


proper uſe and regulation of which the art 


*The very ſound of the epithet Nox-xATuRAL, when ap- 
plied to aliment, air, ſſecp, &c. ſo eſſential to the ſubſiſtence 
of mankind, is extremely ſhocking; nor is the long continu- 
ance of this ill fancied appellation, which aroſe merely from 
the jargon of the Peripatetic ſchools, leſs ſurpriſing. The o- 


rigin of it appears in a paſſage, where Galen divides things re- 


lating to the human body into three claſſes : Things which are 
NATURAL to it: Things which are Non-naTURAL ; and 
things which are ExTRA-NATURAL, I ſhall ſubjoin his own 
words from the vulgar Latin verſion, ' Claſs. vii. Hb. de ocul. 
partic, tertia, cap. 2. * Qui ſanitatem vult reſtituere decen- 
< ter debet inveſtigare ſeptem res NaTURALEs, quæ ſunt ele- 


% menta, complexiones, humores, membra, virtutes, ſpiritus, 


cet operationec. Et res NON-NATURALES, quæ ſunt ſex, 
% ger, cibus, patus, inanitio et repletio, motus et guies, fom- 
nus et vigilia, et accidentia animi. Et res Ex rRxA-xA- 
« TURAM, quæ funt tres, morbus, cauſa morbi, et acciden- 


©« tia morbum comitantia.”” From this fantaſtical diſtinction 


the epithet Non-NATURAL firſt aroſe, and has been retained 
in common uſe to this day, tho' it cannot be underſtood with- 
out a commentary, by which phyſicians ſeem to make an apo- 
logy for the impropriety of it. Hoffman, for inſtance, and 
ſome others, when they apply the appellation NoN-NATURAL 
ro air and aliment, are obliged to ſubjoin the following ex- 
planation ; A veterbus hæ res NON-NATURALES n. 
« tur, quoniam extra 3 ellentiam conſtitutæ ſunt.” 
Difſertatio 3. Decadis 2 ” 
of 


1 2 1 


E preſerving health principally conſiſts. A- 


mong theſe ſix, aliment is the only one of 
which mention is made before Pythagoras , 
or (as ſome think) Herodicus F, who joined 
exerciſe with aliment, in order to preſerve 


health. For this reaſon, no more ſhould be 


expected from me, in looking over the firſt 
and obſcure ages of the world, than to 
throw all the light I can colle& upon that 


| fingle article of the Aliment of mankind, un- 


til the gradual improvement of arts opens a 
more extenſive ſcene. 


The Samian philoſopher made ſome ſmall 
advances toward the conſervation of health: 
Iccus and Herodicus proceęded a little far- 
ther; but it was the maſterly hand of Hip- 
pocrates that (to uſe Galen's expreſſion) firſt 
opened the way I to this and every other 


* Pythagoras flouriſhed about 530 years before Chriſt. 

+ Herodicus was one of the preceptors of Hippocrates. 

t Omnem ad medicationem viam aperuiſſe mihi videtur 
Hippocrates, ſed ita tamen ut ea curam diligentiamque ad 


abſolutionem deſideret. Gal. de method. medend. lib. 9. 
cap. 8. Thoma Linacro Anglo interprete. 
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| branch of the medical art, tho” in moſt 
branches it has been greatly — lines 


his time. 


aw 1 it may be * ſince all * 
learned ſeem to agree, that Hippocrates was 
the father of phyſic, Why ſhould I not be- 
gin my hiſtory with him? And to what pur- 
poſe do I trouble the reader and myſelf with 
impertinent conjectures about what paſſed 


in the dark ages of the world? To this, my 


lord, Panſwer, That as Hippocrates * flou- 


riſhed within 430 years of the Chriſtian ra, 


it is not an unreaſonable curioſity to enquire, 
if nothing was done with regard to the pre- 
ſervation of health for upwards of, 3500 
years from the creation. The - gradual ad- 
vances made by the human mind in cultivat- 
ing the ſciences, is a very entertaining ſub- 
ject, and the more intereſting health is, the 
more one is amazed, that it ſhould lie ſo long 


neglected. And we gal find, in the courſe 


* See the moſt learned dean Prideaux's 5 connect. pare I, 


of 


re a -- = e QI 


| time“, Aud * it was not foreign ta 


1 
of this hiſtory, that the firſt men were oblie 


ged to alter and improye their diet, and that 


| the preſeryation of health was actually ſtu- 


died many ages before Hippocrates, tho? the 
extreme difficulty of attaining any conſider- 


able knowledge therein, renderedits progreſs 


very ſlow; and the want of records f, to 


tranſmit what was truly valuable among the 


productions of the Greeks, has, in a great 
mealure, de prived us of the benefit of their 
experience, But farther, we learn from Hip- 
pocrates himſelf, whoſe authority is deciſive 
in this point, that the medical art was actual - 
ly cultivated, to a great degree before his 


my 
t Wo G5. 9. cap. 56.) that Phe 


recydes of Scyros firſt taught the Greeks the compoſition of 


diſcourſe in proſe: And that Cadmus of Miletus was the firſt 


who taught them to write hiſtory ; and yet both. theſe au- 


thors flouriſhed but about 113 years before Hippocrates. How 
was it poſſible therefore, that any accurate account of what 


way done in phyſic by the Greeks hefore that time; ſhould be 
tranſmitted to us? See Sir James 2 — 


of Sir lac Newtown's chronology, p. 107, 108. 


* At vero in medicina jampridem omnia ſubitunt, in eaque 


princpium et via inventa eſt, per quam præclara multa /ongo 
tempori⸗ 
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under one regular view, which, fo far as I 


in that long interval of time between Hip- 


TT 
my purpoſe to fearch whether or no as 


anch I treat of, had . N bee 


Bur to return, tho? Hippocrates has gi- 


ven us excellent precepts on all the ſix ar- 


ricles neceſſary 10 life, yet thoſe precepts lis 
ſcattered throughout his works, with fo lit- 


tle connection, that to render them univer- 
fally uſeful, it was neceſſary to bring them 


be Was _—_ attempted before. 299 
Cxksvs and Plutarch : are the only valu⸗ 
able writers we have on the ſubject of health 


pocrates, who was contemporary with the 
Perſian Xerxes; and Galen, who lived un- 


der the rei gn . M arcus Aurelius Antoninus. 


temporis atio ſunt inventa, et reliqua deinceps invenientür, 
ſi quis probe comparatus fuerit, ut ex inventorum cognitione, 
ad ipforum inveſtigationem feratur. De priſc. medic. p. 8, . 
lin. 42. verhogi Fwſii. * 


GALEN 


Ii 
AE (if we throw afide his Peripateric 


rubbiff * bas written one e of the fulleſt and 


reel plas the W 

who have treated on 

this — from Galen to Sanctorius, have 
done little more than copy Galen, except a 


few whimſical Authors; among whom, 


ſome have recommended a total abſtinence 


from animal food; ſome a very ſpare diet, 
weighing temperance by the balance; ſome 
depended for „ on e e and m 
on * ſtars, 


ö Yd 
; : 4* -v 
1 * 


Ak ONG the more ri phyſicians, whs 
vote n. the Avery of the circula- 


* Galen ber ens de were fag, — als 
qui hodie ſuperſunt, præferimus. Conringii $*rodudiio, Cap, 
13. theſ: Ts 


B tion, 


1 1 
toriu: deſerves. to. be named with 


not only configmed. the obſervations, of, the 
ancients with regard to; health, but has alſo 
added many valuable rules of his own. His 
method has been purſued by ſome phyſicians 
of different nations, that have, with great 
induſtr udgment, acoommadated ma- 
ny of bio: aphorilns to their WNT dp 


* 8 r S | 2144 $: 1] $000 : | 1 1 
* 1 
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| Lars i writers on | this abe, e 
ed by the 1 knowledge. of the circulation, 
have rather illuſtrated, and enforced the pre- 
gepts! laid down before, than made any BEW 
or important diſcoveries; and yet forms. of 
them addreſs the public with ſuch an air of 
ſuperiority, as if themſelves had invented the 
pales which they only tranſcribe... Of this 
nomber is Frederick Hoffman, (in many re- 
ſpects a phyſician of great merit) who in a — 
Mlertativn, which he calls The Heer rates of MW © 
| health, | 


tr } 
lub, after borrowing five of the ſeven 
from Hippocrates, and one from Galen, as 
1 regs mg ae 


a * * . 
FIOWF et Nm rtr wen ang arid en no 10h 
ALY yr PP 75 e 4 |. - 


ct lege fry, Hoff, bite Bead. 2. 


Lex prima. Onine nimium, quia naturæ at \ inümicùm, a 
füge. Tloffm. - Omne ln » aar, rn aer 
Aphor. #2: Seck. 11 ern Re 


Secunda, Ne ſubito miita Alen, G enkel el « 
_ tera naturs,” Toffm. I multo tempore! confurtn;. altamft 


frerini deteriora, inſactis minus s turbare e * A- 
phor. 59. Se, 7 


Tertid. Aninio hilar ac erduquills ets: "gil hoe Sa 
longa bite et ſanitatis prefidiuta, Hoffin.—— Laris diffundi> 
tur per urliver ſam oprpus calor, atque plus fora ejus motus 
fertur] unde major fit merito pulſut. Gal. oy ca, - pal lib. 
dan wa ect 33 


ad — et animi vigorem multum confers. Ho a en 
talibus aer tum vitæ, tum morborum, cauſa et ; ;-=-tnorbi ra- 
Fo aliunde laſcuntur uam ab dere, cum is morbidis inqultia> 


nent corpus ſabirrit. Hipp. de flatib. pag. 296. edit. Feekii, 

_ Quinta... Om mazine ſelige alimenta cbrpori noſtt> 
congrua, et que facilius ſolruntur et corpus tranſennt. Haff. 
— Ci ad ſanitatem optim# funt | qui farce ingelli, fami et ſit 
ſuſficiuit, et moderat? per aloum ſecedunt. Hire. de affect. 
pag. 527. 

Senta. Menſuram ſemper quere inter ines et ihotan 
corporis. Hoff. Si inventa fuerit ciborum menſura et labo- 
Funi ad utamgudmgue Haturahi; ita ut kxceſſus neque u- 
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vir. . Avoid phyſic and phyſicians, if yo 


have any value for your health. Theſe 
fix rules of health are undoubtedly good, 
practice, as they are unanimouſly recom- 
mended both by the ancients and moderns ; 
but {till the knowledge \ which v we learn from 


our predeceſſors, ought rather to excite r 


titude than On. 


- Sour writers of reputation upon * art 
of i n health T could not find, tho 
carefully ſearched for by my friends at Lon- 


don and in Holland, and by myſelf in the im- 
menſe libraries of Oxford. Others again, 


who advance nothing new in matter or me- 


thod, I have omitted; but ſhall gladly make 


mention of either en I can meet with the 
former, or be convinced of any miſtake with 


regard to the latter. dyſtematical writers in 
phyſic I ſeldom take notice of, as moſt of 
them touch but very fightty on my ſubject. 


pra neque infro La fat, inventa erit eralla bominibus 
fanitasr. Hip. de dizt, lib. 1. pag. 341. 


Septinia, Fuge medicos et N fi vis eſſe ſalvus. 
Hoff. 


Ur oN 


7 
0 


A * 


, + 
Upon the whole I have endenvoured ha 


ting and ſelect ſueh precepts as may be 
of ſome uſe ut this time, from a large mix- 
ture of exploded cuſtoms and needlefs di- 
greſſions, which are frequently met with in 
feveral ancients and moderns that wrote con- 
cerning health; and I have laboured to re- 
duce thoſe precepts to a proper method, 
with all the perſpicuity and preciſion in my 


power, preſerving the ſpirit and ſenſe of my 


authors, rather than a cloſe tranſlation of 


their words. But after all, repetitions are 
; unavoidable, where various authors treat on 


the ſame ſubject, and fucceeding writers 
have interwoven the ſentiments of thoſe 
who went before them with their own. 


WHEN, in order 6f tithe, I heath an 
author that recommended any particular re- 
gimen of health, I join with him the prin- 
cipal. writers who adopted his notions, tho 
* were born many ages after him: Thus, 

dy inſtance, I join doctor Cheyne with the 
| philoſopher 


1 
philoſopher Porphyry; und lord Verulain 
with the Greek phyſician Actharius. Laſtly; 
have in the ſecond. patt, for the eaſe. of the 


| bender; colleſtecd into a nao \compals 


thoſe general and particular rules which are 


mot conducive er- mapa | 


Aa ces of life: irre 


Ir it it ſhould be el why. 1 1 A me- 
Fd treatiſe to your Lordſhip? I anſwer, 
in the firſt place, that the preſervation of 
health! is art important branch of that pre. 
ventive wiſdom, which you lo earneſtly and 


conſtantly recommend: In the next place, 


it is a Philoſophical as well as a medical ſub- 


je&t: Plutarch has compoſed an elegant dia- 
logue upon it; Porphyry, Cornaro, Lord 


Verulam, Addifon “, and other philoſophi- 


cal gentiemen, : have recomme nded ſome 
parts of it: The clergy alſo have contribut- 
ed their aſſiſtance ; a pope I and a cardinal t 


® See Spect. No. 115. and 195. 
T John XXI. formerly Petrus an 
I Vitalis de Fumo. 


wrote concerning health, and we have few 


-;, 0. WM. w- = 


% 


N 


better treatiſes on temperance than Leſſius's 


: Hygiaſticon, Beſides; all men are concerns 


ed to take care of their health. It is uſeful 
towards the diſcharge of our duty, and with- 
out it every other enjoyment is inſipid, 
When the body is in pain, ſays Democritus, 
the mind has no reliſh for the exerciſe of 


virtue; but health enlarges the foul „ in 


ſhort, ſince health is apt to be impaired by 
the labours of the mind, it is principally for - 


ſuch as your Lordſhip I write ; for thoſe, 


who think themſelves in duty obliged to 
preſerve their health for the good of the pur 
blic, and recommend to others a due regard 


to that invaluable bleſſin $: 


* "AvZilas N voog Tepigays vyinias, + 
| OY Nr Epiſt, ad Hippoc, 
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c HAP. I. 


Of mars food before the fall. —— Mo oſes the 


beſt hiſtorian remote antiquity.—-Pro- 
Bable uſe of the tree of life. — ad- 
wances toward the improvement of man's di- 


et by husbandry,—-IW hy loft in fome coun- 


tries. Longevity of the firſt generations 
infers the goodneſs of their aliment. 


OD was pleaſed to create man in 
ſuch a manner that he could not 

ſubſiſt without a daily ſupply of aliment ; 
and all the ancient writers of every denomi- 
nation, who touch on this ſubject, agree 
that fruits, ſeeds, and herbs, juſt as they 


C 5 grew, 


1 6 ] 


hand, were the A of the firſt men. 


Bur when we come to inquire into the 
nature of this ſort of food, we find that, 
tho? it is very proper for cattle, whoſe or- 


gans are adapted to ſuch aliment, it could 


not be quite agreeable to man, who was 
made of a more delicate frame. The moſt 
delicious fruits are cold, and afford but little 
nouriſhment. Seeds, without a previous dreſ- 
ſing, are flatulent and hard to digeſt; and 
herbs ſtill more harſh and crude. Nor is 


this a controverted point, but the ſettled opi- 


* 6 And God ſaid, behold I have. given you every herb 
6 bearing ſeed, which is upon the face of all the earth, and 

* every tree, in the which is the fruit of a tree yielding ſeed ; 
« to you it ſhall be for meat,” Gen, i. 29. 


I am of opinion, ſays Hippocrates , that in the beginning 


man made uſe of the ſame /ood with the beaſts. Lib. de priſe, 


medic, Oo | 
| Volgivago vitam tractabant more ſerarum. Lucret. lib. 5, 


| And as to the firſt pair before the fall, one may venture to 
fay, that the drudgery of providing utenſils, and dreſſing vic- 
mals, was not very ſuitable. to a life of paradifiacal happineſs, 


nion 


grew * „and preſented, themſelves to the 


ni 0 


for 


5 N 
nion of phyſicians in all ages and climates, 
| Greeks , 75 Arabians f. Germans 4. 


W are not from hence to infer, . 
man, at his firſt production, was treated 
worſe than the beaſts of the field; ſuch par- 
tiality was inconſiſtent with the attributes of 
the deity, ever perfect in wiſdom and good- 
neſs, tho' we cannot always comprehend the 
reaſon of his diſpenſations. We ſhould ra- 
ther conclude, as man was endowed with 
nobler faculties, that he was alſo diſtinguiſh- 
ed with higher marks of favour ; and that the 
pleaſures, even of the animal life, were be- 
ſtowed in greater profuſion upon him, while 
he preſerved that innocence of which he 
mult neceſſarily have been pofſeſſed, when 
he came out of the hands of his creator. 


Mos xs is the only hiſtorian d who gives 
an account of this tranſaction worthy of the 
ſupreme. 


* Hippocrates, Galen. I Avicenna, t Melchior Sebizius. 
$ The heathen hiſtorians having themſelves no knowledge 
of the true God, repreſent man (without alledging any cauſe 
for ſuch uſage) as in a moſt wretched condition, ſprung up 


1 20 J 


ſupreme Being, which, in my humble opitl- 
on, is an argument of the truth of his hiſto- 
ry, and of the preference it deſerves. 


Hz 


by chance, by fate, or by . nature, (words which convey no 
diſtin idea) deſtitute of all aid or reſource, except from his 
own ſagacity, which, according to them, muſt have been very 
pitiful, ſince it had not, in many ages, found out the — 
ry uſe of the plough, or the ſheep - fold. 


Sanchoniatho, in the fragment we have of him, Euſeb. 
prep. Evang. lib. 1. cap. 10.) ſays, that © the firſt men 
« conſecrated the plants ſhooting out of the ground, and judg- 
«ed them gods, and worſhipped thoſe deities upon whom they 
« themſelves lived.” 
| Diodorns Siculas, from the Egyptian records (Bibl. hiſtor, 
pag. It, edit. Weſtlingii) tells a lamentable tale concerning 
the firſt race of men, who periſhed in great numbers thro' 
« want of knowledge in providin g themſelves food, cloaths > 
* or houſes againſt winter,” | 

Pliny alfo, enumerating tlie bite of this prod RY 
helpleſs lord of the earth, peeviſhly remarks, that * it is 
« hard to determine, whether nature deſerves to be called 
* a kind parent, or a cruel ſtep- mother, lib, 7. hiſt. nat. 
ia proem; The truth of it is, Moſes had a much better oppor- 
tunity of knowing the tranſactions of the firſt ages than any 
pagan hiſtorian could poſſibly have, being himſelf a deſcen- 
dent front Abraham, between whom and Adam there inter- 
veened but two perſons, Methuſalem and Sem, through 
whoſe hands an account of facts, in which themſelves were 
concerned, might be very faithfully tranſmitted. And in- 
deed, where very long-lived families mingle ſo little with 
ſtrangers, as the anceſtors and poſterity of Abraham did, fa- 
mily 


forms us, that the tree of life grew in. the 
midſt of the garden , of which men might 


1 
Ax allots indeed to Adam, before the fall, 
the ſame ſort of aliment * which other hi- 
ſtorians do to the firſt men; but then he in- 


freely, eat f, until he forfeited his right to 


immortality, was driven out of paradiſe; and 
the reaſon of his expulſion aſſigned, © leſt 


«© now he put forth his hand, and take alſo 
« of the tree of life, and live for ever 5.“ 


Now, a tree intended to ſecure inunorta- 


lity to man, would likewiſe ſecure perpetual 
health, as the means leading to that end; and 


mily traditions; eſpecially of important facts, are not eaſily 
loſt. On ne compte que deux tetes (ſays Berruyer) entre 
“ Adam le premier des hommes et Abraham appelle de Dieu 
« 4 fonder un peuple nouveau; ſcavoir Methuſalem, mort 
66 annce meme du deluge, et Sem, mort vingt cinque ans 


* ſeule ment avant Abraham. En ͤ8ſorte qu' Abraham a du 


* apprendre J hiſtoire du monde devant et apres le deluge, 
* de Sem avee qui il a vecu cent cinquante ans; Sem de Me- 
e thuſalem avec qui il a vecu quatre vingt dix-hwt ans; et 
* Methufalem d' Adam lui meme avec qui il a vecu deux cens 
« quarante trois ans.” Hiſt, du peuple de Dieu, livr. 1. 


„ Gen, i. 29. J ib. ii. 9. J ib. ii. 16, b ib. m. 22. 
would 


122 J 
would conſequently prevent, or iniltediite- 
ly remove, every inconveniency which might 
-ariſe from the inſalubrity of his common 
diet. Does it not ſeem abſurd to imagine, 
that neither Adam nor Eve ever taſted this 
fruit, thoꝰ they had an unlimited permiſſion 
to partake of ſo great a bleſſing? If pru- 


dence or curioſity did not prompt them, 


would not the natural effe&s of theirordinary 
food oblige them to make ſo neceſſary an ex- 
periment ? Beſides, it is evident from the na- 
ture and mechaniſm of the human body, that 
man was originally created mortal, and that 
there was nof poſſibility (while he continued 
the {ame creature) of making him immortal 
in this world, but by means of the tree of 
life, or ſome ſuch panacea, contrived by in- 


* Corpus bene ſanum, (ſays Boerhaave) per actiones a 


* vita ſana inſeparabiles ſenſim ita mutatur, ut tandem mors 
« ſenilis accidat inevitabllis, Inſtit. med. ſect. 1053. 
And ſome of our great divines are of the ſame opinion, See 
Clark's ſermons, vol. 8. ſerm. 14. where the doctor ſays, 
that © Adam was not (as ſome have, without any ground from 
* ſcripture, imagined) created actually immortal, but by the 
« uſe of the tree of life (whatever is implied under that ex- 
* preſſion) he was to have been preſerved from dying.” 


finite 


to 


66 


Pl 


* 
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finite wiſdom, and miraculouſly interpoſed, 
to prevent ſickneſs, old age, and death. 


To have an univerſal remedy always at 
hand, which could not only remove every 
inconveniency that the natural qualities of 
their common food, or any exceſs or other 
miſtake, might bring upon them, but alſo in 
a moment renew their ſtrength and youth, 
which otherwiſe, by the very ſtructure of the 
animal machine, muſt perpetually tend to 
decay. To enjoy ſuch a privilege, I ſay, 
inſured their living for ever, and to be exclud- 
ed from it, conſigned them over to death, 
or, in other words, permitted nature to take 
her courſe : And thoſe who conſider the per- 
nicious effects which the fruit * and leaves 
of ſome trees have upon animal life, will, 
from a parity of reaſon, eaſily imagine the 
renovation of health that might be inſtantly 


* A ſimple water diſtilled from the leaves of the lauro-ce- 
raſus, from the kernel of the black cherry, or from the bitter 
almond, given to a dog, kills him in a moment. Quam 
* multa fieri non poſſe, priuſquam ſunt facta, judicantur.“ 
Plin, lib. 7. cap, 1. 


received 


1 24 1 

received from a tree or fruit of contrary qua- 
lities. Give me leave to add, that as St. 
John, ſpeaking of the tree of life, alludes to 


its uſe of healing, this alluſion ſeems to 


ſtrengthen the former opinion, and to ſhew 
what its original deſtination was. On ei- 
ther ſide of the river was the tree of life, 
« which bare twelve manner of fruits, and 
« yielded her fruit every month; and the 


leaves of the tree were for the T healing 
6 of the nations.“ 


/ 


SEVERAL learned and worthy men are, 


indeed, of opinion, that the food appointed 


for Adam, in his ſtate of innocence, was 
not only delicious, but in every reſpect per- 


fectly agreeable to the human conſtitution; 


and ſupport their opinion by what Moſes 
ſays, that © out of the ground made the Lord 
God to grow every tree that was pleaſant 
* to the ſight, and good for food.“ That 
God made to grow every tree which was 


4 Rev. xxii. 2, * Gep, ii. 29, 


good 


„ 
good far food; does not contradi any thing 
I have advanced, for ſeveral kinds of fruit 
were then, and always will be good for food 
with a proper preparation: For my part, 1 
am as far from depreciating the paradiſiacal 
happineſs as any perſon, but cannot ſee why 
the extraordinary virtues communicated to 
the tree of life, and the permiſſion | to mingle 
it with every other ſort of food which might 
have any inconvenient quality, ſhould nok as 
clearly demonſtrate the beneficence of the 
Deity, and the felicity of man, as an ap- 
pointment of various ſorts of food in them- 
ſelves delicious and wholeſome. And per- 


| haps the perpetual acceſs which man had to 


this ſupernatural gift, might be a proper 
means to remind him of his conſtant depen» 
dence on the hand by which it was beſtow- 
ed. Nor does the curſe denounced againſt 
the earth ſeem to imply an eſſential change 


in the nature and quality of its productions 
but only that the ground was leſs fertile, 85 


required more culture than before; for ſome 
culture Was neceſſaty, even in the Happy 
D garden 


tw1 
garde of Eien, into which tlie Man was 
put 20 dreſs it x. The great difference ſeems 
to have been, that what was a pleaſing a- 
uſement before the fall, became a cory 


ton after that fatal period. 


Tu us far I have venturbd to touch upon 
che nature of man 's aliment before the f all . 
being obliged, according to my plan, to in- 
quire into his manner of ſubſiſtence from the 
beginning ; ; but fince Mofes, my only guide 
in this narrative, has been ſo ſhort upon it, 
1 ſhall purſuc it no farther. 49 


© ArTER man became apm and re- 
belled againſt his maker, it was but a gentle 
and neceſſary ' puniſhment | to remove him 
from thoſe pleaſures of which he had made 


a enen neee ſpon- 


. ces. i. 15. 93 * 

* Puniſhment bens to be the cnly effe@tual means of re- 

n elaiming perverſe minds, as well as the beſt expedient to de; 
ter che innocent from purſuing bad courſes; for it is not to be 

imagined, that the deity would puniſh any creature, from in- 

amin or Pe, as men frequenily do, 


taneous 


taneous productions of the earth ina Fulcful 


[& 1 


ſoil, to provide his food by his own induſtry, 
and dreſs it by his own fagacity, and grow- 
ing experience, , He might alſo, and no 
doubt did, receive ſpecial * vo inſtruction from 
God concerning things, above His own capa - 
city, which were neceſſary to his ſubſiſtence, 
ſince it is evident, from the hiſtory « of Cain 


and Abel, that all immediate intercourſe be» 


tween God and man was not ceaſed ; but it 
is probable, that for the moſt part, he was left 
to draw theſe helps from reaſon, which the 
brutes did from inſtinct. Guided according- 
ly by his reflection and good ſenſe, Adam 


in a few years reaped the fruit of his jnduy 


ſtry, and lived on the produce of his flocks 
ant fields; for we find his ſons inſtructed 


* The alt: men of antiquity 2 chat the interpoſi · 
tion of the Deity was neceſſary to the invention of arts; 1 


ſhall at preſent only cite Pliny, who ſays, | 5* Quod ſi quis illa 


forte ab homine excogitari potuiſſe credit, ingrate deorum 
10 munera intelligit. ----Quod certe caſu repertum fit, quis 
** dubitet ?----Hic ergo caſus, hic eſt ille qui] Fring! in vita 
ay * Deus.“ Lib. 25, cap. 2, 3. 


8 e 


, ＋ 1 1 
both in paſturage and agriculture: Abel 

« was 4 keeper of ſheep, hut . Was a 
© tier, of the nd. Win e al! 


1 8 we may "oblerve; that mere 
neceſſity invented, the firſt rudiments of the 
art of reſerving health, fince Adam Was 
obliged, after he loſt his panacea, to con- 
trive ſome method of dreſſing the fruits of 
the earth, i in ſuch a manner as to make them 
agree better with him,. than MY had done 
quite crude and unprepared. 


To this dba 3 it has been objedted, that 
bread is expreſly named by God himſelf up- 
on the fall: In the ſweat of thy face thou 
* ſhalt eat bread . But it may be anſwer- 
ed, That the word. bread, mentioned there, 
cannot mean bread, in contradiſtinction ta a 
more crude aliment, becauſe, 6b Thou ſhalt eat 
* the herb of the field,” goes immediately 


before! it, but muſt be intended to mean l 


5 0 iv, 2 + Gen, i il. 194 


or ſuſtenance in general, e 16 


the lord's prayer, and Re other * Lich 
of ſcripture. | 


How ſome nations came totally to loſs 
the knowled ge. of huſbandry, and live for 
many ages, in a ſavage manner, on acorns 


and other wild fruits and plants, it is not 


eaſy to clear up, unleſs we ſuppoſe (which 
ſeems to be the truth of the matter) that 


— buſbandry was at all cimen cn im this 


fertile and champaign provinces of Aſſyria 
and Egypt; but that the people who firſt 
tranſported themſelves into Greece ( perhaps 
to avoid oppreſſion or puniſhment) being de- 
ſtitute of every aid and implement of huſban- 
dry, were obliged to live on the ſpontane- 
ous produce of the woods and fields ſo long, 


that their poſterity might forget to have 


heard of any ſuch art as huſbandry in the 
world, and mi ight conſequently themſelves 
imagine, and perſuade others who were not 


acquainted with the Jewiſh hiſtory, that the 


* As in Gen, xxviji, 20. -Xxxix, 6.—-xliii. 33. Exod, 
, 29. Prov, xii. 19.----XXXi. 27. Lam. v. 9. 


[ 30 ] 
firſt generations of mankind, every where, 
had lived aſter the manner of their own rude 
and ignorant anceſtors. And as we have ab 
moſt all our ancient hiſtories from the 
Greeks, it was natural that their notions 

mould prevail before the wiitngs © of Mo- 
and were Page e 
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c InpLv; ENCED by thin * ure 
Hippocrates gives it as his opinion, that *in 
te the beginning man made uſe of the ſame 
food with the beaſts, and that it was the 
% many diſtempers brought upon him by 
F5 ſuch indigeſtible aliment, which taught 
4 him, in length of time, to find out a dif- 
e ferent diet, better adapted to his conſtitu- 
6 tion;“ and he was probably in the right 
with reſpect to his own country. But with 
reſpect to mankind in general, that, from 
their firſt production, they! * miſerably; 


* They were not ed into — Fae conſequently 
could not be known to the world before the time of Ptolomy 
Soter, about 300 years before Chriſt, See Prideaux's connep- 
tions, part 2. book 1. page 45. 


7 De priſc. medic. pag. 9. edit. Felt,” 


and 


1 1 
id in a wretched ignorance of the oomhön 


phat conveniencies of life, Hippocrates, who was 
a> iN fo great a lover of truth, would doubtleſs 


here, 


. the have entertained a different opinion of them; 
Suns had he been acquainted with the rational 
Mo- and conſiſtent Hiffory of Moſcs. 2 

: TT is amazing that the Greek and wy 
dice, vrriters/ who admit the longevity of the pri- 
ein meval generations, ſhould, at the ſame time 
ame appoint no better food for them than that of 
the the beaſts, viz. the ſpontaneous and crude 


F by productions of the earth; which, according 


ught to' Hippocrates, and, indeed, according to 
7 ” common ſenſe, muſt rather have ſhortened, 
l us BW than lengthened their lives. 

ight D > © Bake a 

with THrar the tradition of this longevity has 
rom run through all antiquity without controul, 
bly, we learn from Joſephus, who had the good 
OW. fortune to ſee many works intire, of which 
olomy we have now but a few ſcattered fragments. 
Nneg- He affirms, that all the writers of antiquities, 


as well Greeks as Barbarians, admit the lons 
and | Serien 


1 1. 
gevity of the firſt ages, and ſubjoins theſe 
words: Manetho who wrote the Egyp- 
* tian hiſtory, Beroſus who wrote the Chal- 
* dean, Mochus, Heſtiæus, and Jerom the 
* Egyptian, who wrote the Phenician an- 
„ tiquities, give their concurrent teſtimo- 
* ny to this truth. Heſiod alſo, Hecatæus, 
«& Hellanicus, Accuſilaus, Ephorus and Ni- 
cc colaus, relate, that among the firſt 1 an 


* 


8 men, ſome lived: to a . ee 


Lucid allo, (nt we hiny cite one 


teſtimony out 6f many among the Tatin 
poets) aſſents to the longevity of the firſt 
men, and fays that they were hardy, be» 
« cauſe the hard earth produced them :” 


— 3 * „ 


—— +oalidis aptum per viſcera nervis; 
Nec 20 ex zſtu, nec frigore quod caperetut + 
Nec novitate cibi nec labi corporis ulla. 

i re per eelum ſolis volventia luſtræa 

8 Volgivago vitam tractabant more ferarum, 


The nerves that join d their limbs were ſirm — ſtrong, 
Tbeir life was V. 6 and their age Was long, 


Antiq. Jud, lib, x 1 £5 


Returning 


tæus, 


Ing 


deturning 


[ 8] 
 Rpturnug years ſtill ſaw them in their prime; 
„rden, wearied een the wings of meas ring time. 
by car xen. 


* 


- Kay ENG can * niore al that that 
the awowed longevity. of the primeval race 
neceſſarily infers the ſalubrity of their food. 
And in fact, we ſind that bread, milk, and 
the fruits of the earth, dreſſed in a plain and 
ſimple manner, together with water to 
drink, were the aliment of Adam's family; | 
which fort of aliment, to healthy perſons, © 
accuſtomed to it from their infancy, is per- 
haps as wholeſome as any we have at this 
day; and by the experlence of all ages of 
the world, found proper to prolong life : 
And there is no reaſon to doubt that Adam's 
poſterity was well acquainted with this diet 
before their migrations into tranſmarine 
countries; and it was, perhaps, to the ſa- 


* This is evident from the long lives of the firſt Hermites, 
who ſubſiſted on bread and water with a few fruits and ſallads, 
plainly dreſſed. See alſo Gemelli's account of the late Auren- 
zebe, who, from his uſurpation of the throne, never taſted 
fleſh, fiſh, nor ſtrong en, and lived in good health to near 
a hundred years. 8 
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{94 1 
lubrity of this ſimple diet, as well as to the 
ſtrength of their ſtamina, and the tempera- 
ture at the ſeaſons, that, in a great meaſure, 
they owed'their extraordinary longevity. It 
is alſo inſiſted upon by ſome learned men, 
that the antediluvians were no ſtrangers to 
animal food and fermented liquors, which 
n mall, in its ee at be diſcu- 
fed. 3; 


E- 


elareprtateastebetoyeeteaeeertoteens 
HAT. H. 


F. vod f the firſt FRYER of em- 
golden age. l, herein conſiſted the felici ry 
of ir —4 cadians the -moſi noted ſhepherds. 

— Aliment of the Greeks im proved by hus- 
ander y. —Banefit of the arts. LE and 


milk, the firſt mild and wholeſome food found 
_ out by man, as well in Europe as in Aſia. 


THEN Adam loft his 1 innocence, he 
_ loſt alſo the benefit of the tree of 
life, but the ſame common food was conti- 
nued after his tranſgreſſion which he made 
uſe of before ir, and thou ſhalt eat the 

5 « herb 


£10. 


to the 
mpera- 
eaſure, 
ity. It 
0 men, 
ers to 
which 
diſcuſ- 


Ar! 


Tie 
felicity 
nerds, 
Y Hu- 
d and 
found 
Nia. 


i fe 
e of 
onti- 
made 
t the 
herb 


[  ] 
« herb of the field“. Happily, however, 
by his own ſagacity, under the kind directi- 
| on of providence, he 'and his family ſoon 


became acquainted with huſbandry, which 


ſupplied them with the neceſſaries of life, 


in a plain and comfortable manner. 


IT was not ſo with the firſt inhabitants 
of Greece, who having left the fertile coun- 
tries of Aſia, and being deſtitute of the im- 
plements and ſupports of huſbandry, lived, 
like the beaſts, on the ſpontaneous producti- 
ons of the woods and fields. This account 
we have from their own hiſtorians, of 
whom it will be neceſſary to remark, that 
they ſpeak of their earlieſt Grecian ance- 


ſtors, as if they had been the firſt genera- 


tions of mankind. 


Dioporvs SIcULUs F writes, that 
ce the firſt men ranged over the fields and 
8 * woods | in ſearch of food like the beaſts, 


* Gen, i ui. 3 | + Bib hiſt, lib. x. ſect. 8, 


„eating 


r 
« eating every mild herb they could find, 
% and ſuch fruits as the trees produced of 
their own accord.” 


9 


Ejan affirms, that 10 the diet of the 
« primeval race differed according to the 
« different products of their reſpective coun- 


„tries: The Arcadians having lived on a- 


* corns, the Argives on pears, the Ather 
% nians on figs, Oc.“ Plutarch Þ relates, 
that * the firſt Argives, led by Inachus, 
« ſearched the woods for wild pears to ſupr 
*«« port them.” 4 Among the Roman wrir 
ters alſo, Pliny laments the ſavage condi- 
tion of the firſt bes f which ſubſiſted on 


6 acorns,” 


* Var. hiſt, lib. 3. Cap. 39, 

+ Axcde. 0.zTraÞivai Ayzor, 
The ſame author, in his life of Artaxerxes Longimannyg, tells 
us, that much later than the time we ſpeak of, this unwary 
prince led a great army againſt the Caduſians, a robuſt and 


warlike people, whoſe inhoſpitable country produced neither 
corn nor good fruit, ſo that the natives were forced to live on 


pears and apples, which grew wild and ſpontaneous. 
+ Hiſt. nat. lib. 16. in Py. 


AND 


find, 
ed of 


of the 


o the 


coun- 
on a- 
Athee | 
elates, 


achus, 
o ſupr 
n Wrlr 
condi- 
ted on 


anus, tells 
is unwary 


obuſt and 
d neithęr 


o live on 


AND 


„ 
Ax Galen ſeems to think all theſe ac- 
counts true; for he aſſures us , that a- 
« corns afford as good nouriſhment as ma- 
« ny ſorts of grain; that in ancient times 
« men lived on acorns only; and that the 
wy Axcadians continued to eat them, long 
« after the reſt of Greece had made uſe of 


% hread-corn,?? 


THis account Galen probably learned 
from Herodotus *, who relates, that © up- 
“on the death of Lycurgus, the Lacedemo- 
* nians, meditating the conqueſt of Ar- 
« cadia, were told by the oracle, that 
there were many brave Þ acorn eat- 


} Gal. de aliment, facult. lib. 2. cap, 38. And he means 
the acorns of the beech, as well as thoſe of the oak. 


* Clio, cap. 66. 


+ It ſhould ſeem that the Arcadians might continue in their 
primitive ſtate longer than their neighbours, merely becauſe 
they were ſhepherds, for property of lands did not begin ſa 
early among them, as among thoſe addicted to agriculture, 
This appeary from what is ſaid in Geneſis xiii. 9. concerning 
the people of Paleſtine, who allowed Abraham and Lot to feed 
their cattle on the neighbouring grounds; whereas the Egypti- 
ans had their lands in full property, until Joſeph bought them 
for Pharaoh z Gen, xIvii, 29, 


bo ers 


. 
« ers (Ba NarnD Y & pe-) in that country, 
« who would repel them in caſe they at- 
« tempted to carry their arms thither, as it 
« afterwards happened,” Ties | 


_ THE Poets are of the ſame opinion yy 
the hiſtorians, concerning the food of the 
firſt inhabitants of the earth: Heſiod ſings*, 


: pre Sy 1172 Wow a fer 
Ab ro rn e. 
The fields, as yet untill'd, their | froits afford, 


And fill a fumpruous and ynenvied board. 
| 155 CoQrE, 


And Ovid, (for it would be tedious to cite 
all the poets) to the ſame purpoſe ſays, in 
the firſt book of his metamorphoſis: 


Contentique cibis nullo cogente creatis, 
Arbuteos foetus, montanaque fraga legebant, 

Cornaque et in duris hzrentia mora rubetis, 

Et que deciderapt patula Jovis arbore glandes. 


Content with food which nature freely bred, 
On wildings, and on ftraw-berries they fed 
Cornels and bramble-berries gave the reſt, 
And falling acorns furniſherd out a feaſt, 
| D&YDEN, 


Oper. et dier. lib, x, lin, 1 17, 
Tnost 


DVD EN. 


"HOSE. 


*L "8p 1 
Tos ages, nevertheleſs, are by ſome 
philoſophers and poets called the golden ages 
of the world: But this notion muſt have a- 
riſen, either from ſome obſcure tradition 
they had concerning Parable, or from the 
ſuppoſed integrity of men's lives, while they 
fubſiſted in common on what the woods and 
fields ſupplied, and while there was yet no 
property or private intereſt to raiſe diſputes 


and animoſities, and tempt them to violence 


or fraud ; for ſuch a ſplendid appellation could 
not, with any propriety, be given with re- 


ſpe& to the comforts and conveniencies of 


life, which have been enjoyed in a much 
higher degree by ſucceeding ages, inſtructed 
in the n of arts — ſciences. 


ArrER this W Kra, in which, 
whatever peace the mind might enjoy, the 
body was but indifferently provided for, and 
man could juſt preſerve his exiſtence from 
day to day, the firſt approach towards a 
more mild and wholeſome diet among the 

| Greeks, 


40 J 
Greeks, and towards a fund of plenty for 
all ſeaſons of the year, was made by 1 
the ground and 3 corn. 


HEs 10D * aſcribes this invention to Ce- 
res, by his admoniſhing the huſbandman to 
pray to Jupiter and to her, before he enters 
upon his labour, in the ſeaſon of tillage: \ 


Eb K Al Me ix, Anyutres 0 ON 
Pray to tetreſtrial Jove, and Ceret chaſte, 


The Raten Poets do her the Gwe honour 
more expreſly : at, on ' 


: * 
14 -4 


Prina Ceres unco glebam ditnovit atatto, 
Prima dedit fruges, alimentaque mitia terris. 


Ov 1D, 
'F It 


PL INx attributes not only the invention 
of the plou gh, but of grinding corn alſo, 
and making bread to Ceres; and adds, that 
« divine honours were paid her in Attica, 


Italy, and Sicily. on this account f. 2 And 


oper. et dier. lib; 2. lin. 83. 


1 Ceres frumenta invenit, cum ante glande veſcerentue 3 ; ef- 
dem molere et conficere in Attica, Italia, et Sicilia; ob id dea 
judicata. Hiſt, nat. lib. 7. cap. 25. 


* 


indeed 


Mnout 


Ov1D, 
3 11 


ntion 


alſo, 
that 
ttica, 


And 


ur; ea- 
id dea 


ndeed 


( an ] 


indeed, if ſhe had any ſhare in ſuch a noble 


and uſeful invention, ſhe deſerved all the 
reaſonable encomiums which:they could be- 


Wuxx we conſider that the moſt polite 
nations on earth have formerly lived as the 
moſt ſavage and barbarous do at this time, 
we have reaſon to extol the diſcernment and 
induſtry of our anceſtors, in cultivating the 
arts and ſciences. \ It would be endleſs to 
enumerate the advantages we derive from 
them. How many conveniencies and plea» 
ſures of life have their ſagacity and addreſs 
put us in poſſeſſion of ! How much labour, 
inquietude, and miſery have they delivered 
us from! And perhaps the munificent author 
of nature has himſelf, in a great meaſure, 
directed their reſearches both for uſe and or- 
nament. Does not Moſes ſeem to favour 
this opinion, when, deſcribing the work of 
the tabernacle, he tells us, that Gop ſaid, 

« And in the hearts of all that are wiſe 
e hearted I have put wiſdom *?” And fo 


grateful were the ancient inhabitants of Italy 


F to 
* Exod. ii. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5. 6. 


L 1 1 
to their benefactors, that they conferred im- 
mortal honours f even on Stercutius the ſon 
of Faunus, for his invention of improving 
land, by ſpreading dung over it. 


AND have we not reaſon to admire the 
genius and generoſity of Hippocrates, Who 
has ſo greatly improved and communicated 


to mankind, an uſeful ſcience, which ſeem- 


ed, in his days, to be wholly - confined to 
himſelf and his family? And ſhould we not 
be thankful to providence, when we ſee the 
art of healing brought ſo near to perfection 
in our time, and daily receive ſo great bene- 


fit from it? 


As to the other great branch of huſban- 
dry, or the management. and uſe of flocks} 
and herds, it is probable that this was reco- 
vered in Greece, about the ſame time with 
agriculture, and that the Arcadian ſhepherds | 


Italia ſuo regi Stercutio, Fauni filio, ob fimi inventum im- ; 
mortalitatem tribuit. Plin. lib. 17. cap. 9. See Rollin s in- 


troduction to his hiſtory of arts and ſciences. 


might 


red im- 
the ſon 
proving 
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might teach their skill in paſturage to the o- 
ther provinces, and from them, in return, 
learn agriculture. 9 


From what has been ſaid, it appears pro- 
bable, that as bread, milk, and various ſimple 
preparations of mild fruits and herbs, were 
the firſt kindly and healthful food found out 
by Adam and his family, and uſed by his 
poſterity in Aſia, until they became ac- 
quainted with animal food; ſo likewiſe the 
ſame ſeems to have been the firſt wholeſome 
aliment, revived by the Greeks, after it had 
been loſt by their anceſtors. 


CRAP. DL 
Firſt gem ion 0 cat fleſh,—This opinion con- 


troverted. — Invention of wine and beer. 
◻ rue various ſorts of ali ment uſed Fu | 
the creation down to Moſes. 


H E next ſtep to improve man's ali- 
ment, was the permiſſion given him 
to eat fleſh, upon account, perhaps, of the 
ſcarcity and bad condition of the fruits of 
the 
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the earth, after it had undergone ſo great a 
change, by being ſo long and fo deeply cor 
vered with the waters of the deluge. E. 
« yery moving thing that liyeth ſhall be 
** meat for you; even as the green herb 
* have I given you all things *.” This o- 
pinion, howeyer, has been ſtrenuouſly cons 
troverted, Some learned men aſſert, that A+ | 
dam was permitted to eat the fleſh of ani- | 
mals, or, at leaſt, that his poſterity did eat | 
it, with or without permiſſion, long þefore | 
the flood, Others, on the contrary, maintain 
that Noah was the firſt who had a permiſſi- 
on to eat, or did eat any animal food, 


THe former, in ſupport of their opinion, 
aſſert that the dominion | given to Adam or | 
ver the brute creation, implies a permiſſion | 
to kill animals for food; and that the Skins f, 
of which Gop made coats for the firſt pair, 
ſhew that a proper uſe was made of ſuch a 


permiſſion: That no good reaſon can be 


aſſigned, why the Almighty” Thould give a | 


* Gen, i, 8. Gen. i, 28. + Gen. ü. 21. 
More 
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more 


conclude, that it was allowed from the be- 


11 
more unlimited authority over the brutes af 
ter the deluge, than before it; and ſince ani- 
mal food affords a more ſtrengthening nouriſh- 
ment than the vegetable kind, we ought to 


ginnings That the clean beaſts being taken 
in by ſevens, and the unclean only by two, 
the male and his female, it may be preſumed, 
that the ſurplus of the clean was intended 
for proviſion to Noah's family, during their 


abode in the ark: That the appetites of the 


antediluvians muſt have been pampered with 
fleſh meat, and their paſſions inflamed with 
ſtrong liquors, to incite them to commit 
ſuch great wickedneſs as provoked the Cre» 


| ator to deſtroy the whole ſpecies, except 


one family; ſince bread, milk and water 
could never ſtimulate them to that exceſs 
of violence: And this argument is farther 
confirmed by obſerving, that carnivorous a- 
nimals, as lions and tigers, are more fierce 
than thoſe - which live on herbage. And 
laſtly, that as the faerificing of animals 
(which was a moſt carly inſtitution) might 

have 
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have given occaſion firſt to the taſting, and 
afterwards to the eating of dreſſed fleſh, 
which (to a hungry ſtomach eſpecially) ſends 
Forth no unſavoury odour, we can eaſily ac- 
count for the commencement of this food. 
And as moſt of the antediluvians were un- 
der no reſtraint of conſcience, to prevent 
their uſing that kind of food, ſuppoſing it 
had not been expreſly permitted, there is lit- 
tle reaſon to doubt that fleſh. became a part 
of common aliment long before the deluge, 


Tos on the oppoſite ſide deny, that the 
dominion given to Adam over the brutes im- 
plies a power to kill them; jt is cruel, ſay 
they, to infer ſuch a power from an ambi- 
guous expreſſion. Iſaac gave Jacob domi- 
nion * over his brethren, The Philiſtines 
had dominion f over Iſrael, which did not 
imply a right to deſtroy them, Man's do- 
minion over the brutes ſeems to have conſiſt- 
ed in the uſe which he might make of their 
milk, wool, honey, feathers, &c. and of 
their aſſiſtance and ſervice for carriage, agri- 


Gen. xxvii. 40. + Judg. xiv, 4. 
culture, 


onſiſt- 
f their 
and of 


„ agri- 


ultur (of 
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culture, and defence. It does not follow, 
becauſe animal food affords a more ftrength- 
ening nouriſhment, that therefore it muſt 
have been allowed from the beginning ; ; for 


we find, ſay they; that tho? blood 1 is as 


nouriſhing as fleſh, yet it is prohibited, not 
only to Noah F and the Jews, but alſo to 


the ftranger*,' under pain of death; and 


ſince blood is prohibited in every place where 
fleſh is permitted, it follows, that the pro- 
hibition and permiſſion muſt have been pro- 


mulged at the fame time, i. e. after the 


Hood, | 


o-Noait dd tot take in the cleats antmaas 
by ſevens, with a view that the ſurplus 


ſhould become food for his family during 


their abode in the ark, becauſe their food 
was, by God's expreſs orders, laid up for 


I Galinarum ac columbarum ſanguine nonnulli veſcuntur, 
maxime altilium, qui ſuùm ſanguine haudquaquam eſt infe- 
nor, neque voluptate, neque coctionis facultate. Gal. claſs. 2 

De aliment. facult. lib, 3. cap. 23. Homerus quoque al 
ſanguinem in cibo jucundum effe non ignoravit. Ibid. cap. 18, 


+ Gen, ix. 3, 4. Ley. xvii. 10, Kc. Deut xii. 23, 24. 


them 
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(7 
them before they went in . Tale — 
ther it to thee; and it ball be fir food fot = 


and for them t. From this text, by the way, 


it ſeems, pretty plain, that the produce ef 
the earth was the aliment, as well of man, 
2s of the beaſts before the deluge. ; The 
clean animals were ſurely taken into the ark 
by ſevens, (as Moſes himſelf informs us) 


, zo keep #4 e upon the fage of alt the earth t. 


As to the argument, That the Po of 
violence before the deluge, mult have been 


ſtimulated by high food and ſtrong drink, 
to perpetrate ſo much wickedneſs; the oppo- 
ſite ſide maintains, that mens morals are cor- 
rupted rather, through want of diſcipline, 
than by the nature of their food; and that 
men of healthy and robuſt conſtitutions, (as 
the antediluvians moſt certainly were) under 
no reſtraint from laws human or divine, are 
the moſt violent and miſchievous ſavages of 


* I was favoured with this remark. by my learned and judi- 
cious friend, the reverend Doctor Gremwend, rector of Soly- 


hull, 
+ Gen, vi. 21, __ $ Gem, vii, 3. 
nature, 
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potatoes, are, perhaps, no leſs diſpoſed to ra- 
pine and violence than ſuch of the commu- 
nity as have good drink and fleſh meat in a- 
bundance. Nor is a wild bull that eats graſs 
leſs furious than a lion that feeds on fleſh. 
And we daily ſee ſome birds, that live on 
grain, fight and tear each other with amaz- 
ing animoſity. 


4 


genuine account of the primeyal ſtate of man 


from any. hiſtorian but Moſes, and ſince he 


ſert the contrary, unleſs we can ſhew that 


nature, * Gen, i, 29.—ili, 18, f Cen. in. 3, 


': ; we 


nature, let their aliment be what it will. 
That, in fact, the nations of the earth moſt 
addicted to lewdneſs, rapine „and murder at 
this day, are frugal in their diet, and forbid 
wine by their religion, particularly the pi- 
rates of Barbary, and the wild Arabs. And 
even in Britain and Ireland, that thoſe who 
live on bread, milk, cheeſe, cabbage, and 


THEY urge farther, that as we have no 


informs us that vegetable food was expreſly 
appointed for man before the flood ® in two 
different periods, and animal food immedi- 
ately after it , we have no authority to aſ- 


— r eee 


WE LT 
we know the tranſactions of thoſe times 
better than the Jewiſh hiſtorjan : And why 
ſhould a direct explicite permiſſion to eat 
animal food after the deluge, as he had done 
the green herb before it, be given to Noah, if 
the ſame permiſſion had been given to As 
dam? | 


_ - Bxs81Dss, the moſt eminent hiſtorians , 

phyſicians , and philoſophers Þ of antiqui- 
ty agree, that the firft generations of men 
did not eat fleſh, 


 LasTLy, in reference to the firſt who 
ventured to deſtroy animals for food, they 
affirm, that the attempt to tear 'and devour 
creatures ſo like himſelf was the moſt far 


* Moſes, Sanchoniatho, Diodorus Siculus. 

t Pythagoras, Empedocles, Plato lib. 6. de republics 
Porphyr. de abſtin. ab eſu apimalium. Plutarch de eęſu carp, 
See allo Diog. Laert. de vit. Philoſoph. 


i Enimvero, (hom Pliny) rerum omnium parens nullum 
animal ad hoc tantum ut paſceretur, aut alia ſatiaret, naſci yoluit, 


Nat, hiſt, lib, 27. gap. 137 


vage 


* Aret: 
Gents, eo 
I ſhall cite 
learned D 
© Sed qui 
5e diffolva1 


t {tantiam 
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rage and unnatural thought which ever en- 
tered into the heart of man, and that no- 
thing leſs than an expreſs permiſſion from 
the Deity could either induce or juſtify the 
firſt who made the cruel experiment, to take 
ſuch a bold ep, let his appetite, be never ſo 
keen, or the odour of burnt ax) ngs never 
ſo fragrant« 


" AxorTurr great improvement of man's 
aliment was the invention of wine, which 
well deſerves the encomium beſtowed upon 
it by Plutarch +, of being * the moſt no- 
6 ble of all liquors, the moſt palatable me- 
te dicine, and of all delicacies the moſt 


i grateful to the ſtomach . Noah began 
nn SES LEAN. | « tg 


I Præcept. de ſanit. tuend. 

* Aretæus alſo, a phyſician of the firſt rank among the an- 
Gents, eommends wine no leſs for the cures which it performs, 
I ſhall cite his own words from the elegant Latin verſion of the 
learned Dr; Wiggan. De morb. aeut. curat, lib. 1. cap. 1. 
© Sed quum metus fit, ne in vaporem humiditatemque homo 
te diffolvatur, unicum ſubſidium vinum eſt: celeriter enim ſub- 
q * ſtantiam alendo inſtaurat: et quoquoyerſus ad extremitates 


** uique permeat, robori apponit robur, et ſpiritum torpentem 
© Expcerges 


E 
eto be a huſbandman, and he planted. 4 
« vineyard, and he drank of the wine and 
« was drunken .“ This good man being 
a ſtranger to the qualities of his new li- 
quor, reaſon and humanity required that he 
ſhould try what effect it might have upon 
himſelf, before he would recommend it to 
his family; but had the misfortune to be, 
for a while, deprived of his reaſon by the 
trial, like a thouſand other curious enquir- 
ers into nature, who have generouſly expoſ- 
ed themſelves to danger for the benefit of 
mankind. Noah had doubtleſs taſted grapes 
before, and found them harmleſs; and it 
was impoſſible he ſhould know (until expe- 
rience taught him) that fermentation gives an 
inebriating quality to liquors, or would pro- 


duce a ſpirit in the juice of the grape which 
it did not contain neiene | 


& ; expergefacit, frigiditatem calore temperat, laxantem mado- 
<« rem aſtringit, extrorſum erumpentia atque diffluentia coërcet, 


* olfactu ſuavi — vires demum ware ad vitam proro- 
* gandam pot 


4 Gen. ix. 20, 21. 


Nor 
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Nor long after wine, it is probable that 
beer was diſcovered; for Herodotus informs 
us, that in the corn provinces of Egypt, 
where no vines grew, the people drank a 
ſort of wine made of barley * „ d; 0 
abihleo/ Teromuirg. And this ſeems to be 
the ſtrong drink mentioned, together with 
wins; in many places of the old teſtament F. 


IN ſhort, the ſeveral improvements made 
with reſpect to the different ſorts of aliment 
uſed by men in different periods of time from 
the creation to Moſes, ſeems to have pro- 
ceeded nearly i in the following order, viz. 
fruits, ſeeds, herbs, bread, milk, fiſh, fleſh, 
wine, ale, to which may be added, butter, 
honey, oil olive, eggs and cheeſe. But as 
aliment came in proceſs of time to be im- 
proved to ſuch a i igh degree, that a 1 10- 


Xs ſect. 77. 


| Diſtilled liquors were not heard of in any part of the 
world, known to Europeans, for many centuries, after the 
ume of Moſes and the other writers of the old teſtament, 


+ Lev, x, 9, Numb. vi. 3. 1 Sam, i. Is. Mich. 11. 


rough 
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H E neceſſity of food, which 3209 
1 contributes to reſtore health, 
and adminiſters pleaſure, has induced ſome 
eminent men, in moſt a ages and nations, to 


conſider i it, and to form the beſt rules they 


could to > direct people i in the choice of i it, un- 
der, the various circumſtances of life. It is 
amazing to think What myr iads of vegetables 
and animals the munificence of the creator 
has provided on the earth, and in the wa- 
ters, for the uſe of man. From this immenſe 
ſtore, Moſes * was the firſt, who with great 
judgment n ſome of the animal kind 


* Moſes, DT g. to the revetend and learned Mr, 
Shuckford, was born A. M. 2433. Connect. vol. 2, lib. 9. 


pag. 376. octavo. 
for 
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for food to the Jews, and in his hiſtory 
mentions ſeveral vegetable productions uſed 
by that people; which vegetables and ani» 
mals make the principal part of the ſuſte- 
nance of mankind, in all nations of the world, 
to this time, viz, bread, wine, milk, honey ; ; 
quadrupeds that divide the hoof, and chew 
the cud ; all the feathered kind, a few only 
excepted ; and fiſhes that have fins and 
ſcales. 


| Nsxr to him, though at the diſtance 
of more than eleven hundred years, came 
Hippocrates f, who marks the qualities of 
ſeveral forts of aliment with regard to 
health, and whoſe rules of diet (eſpecially 
in acute diſtempers) are among the beſt 
we have at this day, 


CorneLivs CELSUS, who flouriſhed in 
the time of Tiberius, has conciſely, indeed, 


+ The moſt learned dean Prideaux ſays, that Hippocrates 
flouriſhed in the time of the Peloponneſian war, which Mr. 
Mr, Shuckford reckons to have happened about the year of the 
b. 9. world 3570. Connect. vol. 7. lib. 9. pag. 414. Ge 


1 
but with his uſual elegance and propriety, 
treated on this ſubject from the beginning 
of the 3 chapter to the cloſe of his 
ſoeund ok. 


XxxoO. CRAT ES, who lived alſo under the 
rei gn of Tiberius, wrote a treatiſe on fiſhes, 
which was in. ſome eſtimation with Galen, 


and is publiſhed in the collection of Pho- 


tius ; but T cannot ſay that it will now be of 
great uſe to mankind. 


Dro0scorIDEs, who ſeems, by what him- 


ſelf fays* in the beginning of his work, to 


have been phyſician to one of the Roman 
armies in Nero's Time, has diſperſed his ob- 
ſervations upon different aliments throughout 
his materia medica, but has chiefly thrown 
them into his ſecond and fifth books. 


CzLr1vs Apicivsf, about the time of 
Trajan, wrote ten books on the art of cook- 


* Noſti noſtram militarem vitam, Verſio commun, 


+ This was not the famous Epicure Apicius, of whom we 
are told ſo many extraordinary ſtories by Pliny and Athenæus. 


3 


cry : 


LD 


ty, ery: Whether his manner of dreſſing, food 
Ne might be to the taſte of his contempaayics, 


1 ſhall not determine; but will venture to 

ay, that he has ſtudied health very little in 

the his diſhes. Among his other refinements 

nes, he has quite ſpoiled the ſimple and whole- 

len, ſome ptifan of Hippocrates, by his addition* 

p of dill; hogſlard, favory, coriander- ſeeds, vet- 
ches, peeſe, beets, fennel; and mallows. 


GAL EN follows next, he flouriſhed in 
the reign of Marcus Aurelius f Antoninus; 
and in his books concerning the nature of a- 
liments, and in ſome other tracts , gives 
ſuch a rational account of the various kinds 
of food uſed in his time, and of their effects 
on different conſtitutions, that his writings 
are the baſis, and model of almoſt all that 
has been advanced on the ſame ſubject ſince 
his time. 


* De re culinari, lib. 4. cap. 4. 


+ De ſuccor, bonit. et vitio. De attenuante victus ratione, 


H ArrER 
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Ar TRYhim Oribaſius, archiater to Juli- 
an the apoſtate, beſtows upon Aliment. the 
whole fourth book of his ſynopſis, three 


books of his collections, and ſeveral cy 
ters of his directions to e er 


AkriIus, who lived i in the latter end of 


the fifth century, treats this ſubje& in the 


ſecond book of his firſt Quaternion. 


Paulus EIN ETA wrote in the ſeventh | 
century, and gives an epitome of the nature 
of aliments in his firſt book, from the ſe- 


venty-third to the ninetieth chapter. inclu- 
ſively. _ 1 


SIMEON SETHI, the copier of Michael 


Pſellus, lived in the eleventh century, under 


the reign of Michael Ducas, and dedicates 
to that emperor a treatiſe on the nature of 
aliments. 


AND the laſt Greek, Actuarius, who pra- 
ckiſed 1 with good reputation at Con 
ſtantinople 


91 


ſtantinople in the thirteenth century, touch- 
t the! es the article of aliments ſlightly. 


three AMONG the Arabians, Iſaac IGaelita, the 
chap- WW adopted ſon of Solomon king of Arabia, 
mY (which princely author has been comment- 
od ed upon by Petrus Hiſpanus, afterwards 
pope John XXI.) Serapion, Rhaſes, Avi- 


KY cenna, and Ayerr hoes, have handled this 
ſubje c. 

>Venth | 

3 "SEVERAL Italians, French and Ger- 

he 7 mas have written upon aliment : Arnol- 


dus de villa nova, Mich. Savanarola, Caro- 
lus Stephanus. Ludovicus Nonnius, Petrus 
Caſtellanus, &c. It has alſo been treated 
of in verſe by the Schola Salernitana, Caſtor 
Durante; and ſome ſorts of fiſh have been 


elegantly deſcribed by A Auſonius in * tie 
ſella. 


inclu- 


ſichael 
under 
dicates 
ture of 
The three c liquors alſo, tea, cof- 
ho pra- fee, and chocolate, ſo much in common uſe 
t Con- OT us; and tobacco, which has no ſmall 
tinople MY influence 


8 Chub. of Warwick: and tea by the learned 


e 

influence on health, . have been ſeverally 
treated of by various authors: Tqpacce by 
king Ie I. Simon Pauli, and Jounges 
Neaader  Bremenſis 7 Chocolate by Doctor 


e OO of Sheffield, and ohen, 


. as it 1 ha too len 65 give 
a detail of all that have laboured in this 
ſearch into the nature of aliments, I ſhal] 
only recommend to the curious ſome of the 
molt eminent, whoſe works ſeem to have ex- 
hauſted all that is valuable in this branch of 
knowledge. Theſe- are Galen, Joannes 
Bruyerinus Campegius de re cibaria, Julius 
Alexandrinus falubrium, ſiye de ſanitate tu- 
enda, Melchior Sebizius de alimentorum fa: 
cultatibus; and to the Engliſh reader (who 
muſt mind rather the ſenſe than the ſtile) 
a Health's improvement, or rules compriz- 
**. ing the nature and manner of preparing 
56 all ſorts of food uſed in this nation,“ by 
doctor Mouffet, and enlarged by the famouz 
Chriſtopher Bennet, author of the Theatrum 


Tabidorum: 


into tho firſt rudiments and progreſs of the 
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Tabidorum: Or, if he chuſes a ſhort, uſe- 
ful, and entertaining diſcuſſion of this ſub- 
ject, let him conſult the learned and ingeni 


ous doctor Arbuthnot's excellent eſſay con- 


geming the nature and choice of aliments, 


HAyING thus mentioned the high degree 
of ſalubrity and elegance given by time and 
induſtry to man's aliment, which was the 

only one of the fix things neceſſary to ani- 


mal life known to the firſt and moſt remote 
ages of the world, let us next examine the 


gradual improvements made in the remain- 
ing five: Or, in other words, let us enquire 


. of preſerving 
mn lar ine 5 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. v. 


dg ty invented How) trinch of pbyſic.— 


Firſi rudiments f it among the Babylo- 
nian and other nations. Egyptian me- 
thod of preſerving health. — Earlieſt inſtan- 


cer of the care of old age. Pythagoras 


the firſt who' recommended temperance and 
moderation, as conducive to health.——Hero: 
dicus inventor of the medicinal gynmnaſticks, 


Plato D alan 4 cenſure of this indenti⸗ 
on. Herodicus not the author the three 


books on diet, publi 4 e the ' Works of 


Hi 1 155 


[PPOCRAT ES is of opinion chat 
mere neceſſity compelled men to in- 


vent both the art of preſerving health, and 
the art of reſtoring it when loſt: As to the 
former, he remarks particularly, that . the 
% diſtempers * ariſing from the coarſe ali- 
* ment which men at firſt made uſe of, ob- 
* liged them to ſtudy the moſt proper me- 


* De priſc. med. ſect. 1. pag. 9. line 37. edit. Fœſii. 


„„ thods 
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t« thods of preparing bread from grain, and 
of dreſſing other vegetables in ſuch a man- 
* ner as ſhould render them more whole- 
« ſome:” And as to the latter, * One cauſe 


« (fays he) which made it neceſſary to ſtu- 
% dy the art of reſtoring loſt health, was 
« the great difference to be obſerved be- 
* tween the diet of the healthy and that 
« of the ſick,” People had frequently 
ſeen, chat what agreed with the ſtrong, did 
hurt to the infirm, and therefore it was in- 
diſpenſably requiſite, that different rules of 
diet, as well for the reſtoration of the ſick 

and infirm, as for the preſervation of the 
ſtrong AR healthy, ſhould be eſtabliſhed. - 


Bo r this required time and experience, 
and, in fact, a long time it took to eſtabliſh 


ſuch rules; for tho the beginning | of the 


4 De priſc. med. pag. 9. line 31. et. ſeq. 


+ Medicina quondam paucarum fait ſcientia herbarum, qui- 
bus ſiſteretur fluens ſ. anguis, vnlnera coirent : paulatim deinde 
in hanc pervemit tam multiplicem varietatem. Non minus 
quam cæteræ artes, quarum in proceſſu ſubtilitas crevit. Senec. 
epiſt. '# 


medical 


medical art muſt have been very antlenf, the 


progreſs was exceeding ſlow, and many ages 


elapſed before it could properly be called a 


ſcience. We learn from Het6dotus ®, that 
the Babylonians obliged thetfiſelves by in 
expreſs law to carry their ſick into plates or 


ſtreets of publick reſort, and to enquire of 


all who paſſed by, whether they ever had, 


or ſa any ſuch diſtemper as the ſick petſon 


preſent laboured under, and what was done 


to remove it? It is obvious that the progreis 


of phyſick muſt be very flow under this re- 
gulation, tho” it really was youss oo xe ds, 
r a moſt prudent inſtitution,” as the author 
trived at that time. It was undoubtedly a 


proper method to gain experience, and in 


proceſs of time to bring to maturity a ſcience 
which was then in embryo. Hippocrates 
ſeems to have been of this opinion, for in 
his ſhort book of precepts, he admoniſhes 
phyſicians not to think it below them to 


* Clio, cap, 197. 
learn 
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learn from the vulgar, the hiſtory of any 
cure which could be of uſe to them; and 
adds, © I am perſwaded that the whole art 
« was firſt acquired in this manner.“ Stra- 
bo f alſo ſays, that the ſame cuſtom of car- 
rying. their diſtempered people into the 
ſtreets for advice, prevailed among the E- 
gyptians and Portugueſe, 


#1, 


THIS . of the ira and 8 
tians produced another cuſtom which like- 
wiſe became a large ſource of n 
knowledge. When a remarkable 
performed on any perſon of diſtinction, this 
perſon (perhaps from gratitude or benevo- 
lence) was ſometimes at the expence of erect- 
ing a pillar, or fixing a table in one of the 
temples of Eſculapius, on which the means 
of his cure was written in legible characters, 


for the ba 1 the t And Strabo F 


* Obe yay! unte vc he ri xvm nn 
+ Geograph. lib. 14. pag. 97 2. edit. Wolters, 


Narrant Hippocratem e dedicatis ibi curationibus exereuiſſe 
$2 quæ ad victus rationem ſpectant. Ejuſd. verſ. pag, ead. 


1 ſays, 


learn 


t 8861 

fays, it was WA. that Hippocrates drew 
a great deal of his knowledge from choſe 
conſecrated tables, which were put up at 
Cos in the famous temple of Eſculapius. 
The fame ſort of tables were hung up 1 in the 
temple of Ifis, to which Tibullus “ ſeems to 
allude, where he N 3 7 101 


mu Dea, nune genie . nam 4 
Fa lis multa rabella tus. 


And FRG informs us, that there j i 
one of thoſe tables in ' marble, taken out of 
the temple of Eſculapius! in the Iſle of Tiber, 
ſtill to be ſeen at Nhe in n the Maſfean pa 


lace, 


As to that branch of phyſic, which xe: 
gards the conſervation of health, there was 
no conſiderable progreſs made in it, which 
has come to our knowledge, any more than 
in curing diſt empers, until very near the time 
of Hippocrates, It js true, Diodorus Sicu- 

* Lab, eleg. 3, | 
1 De arte gymmaſt, lb. 1. cap, f. 

| 5 
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1 Bibl 


able idea of the antient Egyptian phyſic in 
ap at general, when he informs us that the phyſi- 
pins, Cians of Egypt were maintained at the public 
n the charge, and obliged by. the laws to conform 
ms to their practice to rules invented and ſettled by 
I nen of great judgment and experience in 
former times, which were recorded in certain 
venerable books, for the benefit of poſterity ; 
and from thoſe rules the modern phyſicians 
durſt not depart, but at the peril of their 
lives, in caſe any patient ſhould happen to 
die under the new regimen ; whereas their 
perſons and reputation were quite ſecure by 
adhering to the old. But when we come tb 
examine the ſpecimens, with regard to the 
conſervation of health, which our hiſtorian 
has preſerved, we comfort ourſelves under 
the loſs of thoſe ſacred regiſters. « T6} pre- 
vent diſtempers, (fays he) they preſcribed 
* glyſters, purging potions, vomiting or faſt- 
* ing every ſecond, third, or fourth : day: i 


* Bibl, hiſt. bd, 1. p. 5 ed. Wellling, | 
And 


66 ] 
And he ſubjoins their reaſon for this ſitart 
diſcipline, becauſe, according to thoſe an- 
tient phyſicians, *© the greateſt part of the 
aliment we take in, isſuperfluous*®, which 
hy * ſuperfluity | is ou cauſe of our n 


Hxnoporvs mentions the fame fort of 


diſcipline among the Egyptians, tho? not 


practiſed quite ſo frequently- The Egyp- 
« tians (ſays he) vomit and purge themſelves 


* thrice every month, with a view to pre- 
« ſerve their health, which in their opinion 


is chiefly injured by their aliment . 


To form any clear or connected judgment 
from thoſe ſhort and ſcattered hints, which 
may be gleaned among authors of temote 


antiquity, concerning the prefervation of | 


health, it wilt be neceſfary to diſtinguiſh 
four periods of human life, to each of which 
a peculiar care is due with regard to health, 


namely, childhood, youth, manhood and 


* Bibl, hiſt. bb. 1. pag.29. 1 Euterpe, fe. 77. 
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old age. It is true, that parents, in antient 
times, took the ſame care of their infants 
as they did of themſelves, but their care ex- 
tended no farther than to provide for their 
ſubſiſtence from day to day, either by the 
breaſts, or ſuch coarſe aliment as they could 
afford; which cannot properly belong to 
the art of preſerving health. Of theſe four 
periods the Gerocomice, or care of old 
age, is the only one (fo far as I know) ta- 


ken notice of before Pythagoras. 


THe earlieſt * inſtance we meet with of 
the Gerocomice, is the care which king Da- 
vid's ſervants took of him, when he was 
old t, and ſtricken in years, by getting a 
healthy young virgin to lie in his boſom, 
which was a very proper means to warm and 


* We have indeed, long before David's time, in the 27th 
chapter of Geneſis, an account of ſavoury meat, bread, and 


wine, prepared for Iſaac when he was very old; but that ſeems 


to have been rather an occaſional repaſt to raiſe his ſpirits, and 
ſupport his ſtrength for a ſhort while, than any thing done 
with regard to the preſervation or reſtoration of healch. 


cheriſh 


1 7 J 
chetiſh him; and which (when kept within 
the bounds of innocence and decency) is ju- 
Rified by the opinions of Galen, Paulus 
ih . lord, Verulam , and Bberhinte $ 


Hon ER, whorti Pliny | july calls the 
, ſource of ſublime ideas,” and who, in ſe- 
veral places of his poems, does great honour 
to phyſicians, « comes next, and ſeems to have 
been acquainted with. the 9ipazopuri; by the 
propet cate of old age, which Ulyſſes recom- 
* « Nothing Gates ſo much bs l good AgB as i 


e ſound healthy human body touching the ſtomach,” Meth. 
med. lib. 7. cap. 7. & De ſimpl. med, facult. lib. 5. cap. 6. 


"+ © It is very difficult to relieve a petſon who is cold and 
« dry at the ſame time'; and a plump healthy boy to lie in his 
* boſom, is one of the belt remedies be can * ” Lib. 1. 
cap. 72. 

+ Verulam recommends foinentations of 0 g anitnals, from 
biſtory, Hiſt, vit. et mort. 8 vo. pag. 300. 
$ Boerhaave frequently told his pupils, that an old German 


prince, in a very inſirm ſtate of health, being adviſed to lie be- 
tween two young virtuous virgins, grew ſo healthy and ſtrong, 


that his phyſicians found it neceſſary to remove his companions: 
© Ingeniotum fons Homerus. Hiſt. nat. lib. 17. cap. 5. 
And again, Homerus quidem doctrinarum et antiquitatis pa- 


rens, lib. 25. cap. 2. 


mends 


1 mn 1 
mends to his father Laertes, in the laſt * 
of the Ew line 9904" 


mls vera . 1, 
id. lebaude 5 vag Foun is) min, 


hs Warm baths, good food, ſoft ſleep, 44 generous vine, 
©. | Ro he ed ned e e "7 

our 

0 On this Felge Galen remarks cher * the 


4 poet's rule was-excellent, which directed 
* an old man after bathing and refreſhing 
10 himſelf with food, to take ſome reſt; for 

e old age being naturally cold and dry, 
« thoſe things which moiſten and warm, as 
6 bathing, eating, and lleeping, are 5 
5 moſt proper for it,. . 


Bur with reſpect to the preſervation of 
health in all periods of life indiſcriminately, 
tho! Moſes ſti igmatiſes gluttony and drun- 
kenneſs as immoralities, which deſerve the ſe- 
vereſt puniſhment ; and Solomon | ſays that 


intemperance end hike a Foy and the? 


$ Deut. xxi. 20. ir Prov. Xxxii. 32. 


1ends Homer 


„ 

Homer * declares | againſt drinking wine to 
exceſs ; yet Pythagoras , the Samian, ſeems 
to have been the firſt who recommended uni- 
verſal moderation and temperance as condu- 
cive to health. He calls drunkenneſs an e- 
nemy to the whole man; and maintains, 
that no man, who values his health, ought 
to treſpaſs on the bounds of moderation, eic 
ther i in labour, diet, or concuhinage. To this 
account, which Laertius gives, Jamblichus 4 
adds, that the ſcholars of Pythagoras uſed 
unction and bathing, and were trained up to 
ſuch exerciſes as, ſeemed. moſt Proper to in- 
creaſe their bodily ſtrength; but I greatly 
ſuſpect that, in this place, he confounds Pyr 
thagoras the philoſopher with e the 


g . Ola en lu faule, ert; A, . 


wan, bs As h xard ? EA und & co Tiy Tn od. lib. 21,1, 29 


To copious vine this inſolence we owe, bs 
And much * betters wine does overthrow. 
Pore. 
+ Diog. ' Laert, in vit. Ping. edit. Menag. 'Segm. 9. In 


this paſſage, the ſenſe will oblige every phyſician (if I miſtake 
not) to adopt the correction of Mer. Caſaubon, and to re- 


tain v contrary to the alteration made by Iſ. Caſaub. and 
to inſert the addition made by Hen. Stephens. 


1 De vita Pythag. cap. 21. 
exercitator 
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to i exercitator mentioned by Pliny *, who 
ney trained up his champions for the combat, 
uni- without the leaſt regard to their health, and 
du» firſt taught them to eat fleſh, | 


Ar TER Pythagoras, IccusF, a phyſician 
of Tarentum, thought it neceſſary to re- 
commend temperance, together with exer- 
ciſe for the preſervation of health ; and his 
own ſobriety was ſo remarkable, that the re- 
paſt of Iccus became a 2 Jun for 
a . and temperate 1 


HzroDI cu 8, nevertheleſs one of the 
preceptors of Hippocrates, has been gene- 
rally celebrated as the inventor -of this art 
of preſerving health, and of teaching the 
infirm to regulate their exerciſe and diet in 
fuch a manner as to prolong their lives for 
many years; and is cenſured by Plato 4 for 
 * Hit, nat, lib, 23. cap. 7, 

T Steph. Byzant. de urbib, in voce Taras. 


FD 5 3. 


K „ 


1 
thus keeping people of crazy conſtitutions 
alive to old age ; whereas, in his opinion, 
if a tender perſon did not ſoon recover 
{trength, he had better die out of the way, 
« He was maſter of an academy, (continues 
Plato) where youth were taught their ex- 
« erciſes, and being himſelf valetudinary, 


« he contrived to blend exerciſe with ' ſuch 


« other. medicinal rules, as preſerved his 


„ own infirm conſtitution from ſinking un- 
* der his complaints; thus he dragged on 


a dying life to old age, and did the fame 


< injury to ſeveral other valetudinarians.” 


Plato was of opinion, that an infirm conſti- 


tution is an obſtacle to the practice of vir⸗ 


tue, becauſe it makes people imagine them- 
ſelves to be always ill, and mind nothing but 
their own DSP carcaſſes ; for which 
reaſon, continues he, Eſculapius would 
not undertake to patch up perſons habi- 


« tually complaining, leſt they ſhould be- 


„get children as uſeleſs as themſelves, be- | 


* ing perſwaded that it was an injury both 


| 


ro the community, and to the infirm pers | 
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CPF 
© ſon himſelf; that he ſhould continue in 
cc the world, even tho” ory were ANNE than 
% Midas *.“ ; 


$ RTE tenet of Plato is rational or hu- 
mane, let us never blame the Hottentots 4 
for carrying their parents into the woods to 
die there, when they become ſo decrepid 
with age as to be unable to help themſelves. 
Nor ought we to find fault with the Padæan 5 
Indians, of whom Herodotus ＋ relates, that 
& when any man fell ſick among them, his 
next neighbours killed him directly, leſt 
* he ſhould loſe his fleſh, and cat him up. 
« For which reaſon, as ſoon as any of that 
“ nation found himſelf indiſpoſed, he with- 
« drew. privately into ſome deſart place, 
« where he had no manner of care taken of 
him dead or alive,” unleſs he happened 
luckily to recover, and return home of him- 
ſelf. 


* 2X beparrv ro, drug. 895 TY Naas N (regol kier. De 


Republ. 3. 


+ Sec Kolben's hiſtory of the Cage of Good Hope. 


+ Thalia, ſect. vel cap. 99. 5 
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tir 13 a misfortune, indeed, to have an 


Miri conſtitution. But are all infltm per- 


ſons uſeleſs? Are not their underſtandings 
frequently clear, and of great ſervice to the 
community, when their bodies are unfit for 
labour? And what muſt become of the plea- 
{ure and reward of beneficence, if all ob- 
jets of compaſſion were permitted to periſh 
for want of aſſiſtance ? Beſides, how many 
recoveries from various ailments does every 
age and every country produce! And how 
many perſons, after ſuch recoveries, have be- 
come a benefit and an ornament to their 
country ! 


WIN we conſider, therefore, that Pla- 
to, who, next to Socrates, was the glory of 
the heathen world, could not, with all his 


ſcrutiny, and uprightneſs of intention, avoid 


falling into this and other vile and groſs ab- 
ſurditics *; ſhould not our hearts glow with 


gratitude 


* I mean, among other immoralities, the ſhameful licence of 


promiſcuous concubinage, which he gives to men and women 
at a certain age, I ſhall cite his own words from the latin 
tranſlation 
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(7 1] 
gratitude. and praiſe to the bleſſed author of 


the chriſtian ſyſtem, which has made the 
path of virtue ſo clear and plain, that no 
man. is in danger of loſing his way, but he 
who ſhuts his eyes? 


But to return: The Gymnaſtic art, to 
ſeaſon * youth for the fatigues of war, and 


tranſlation of Serranus, to ſhew that I do not charge him wrong- 
fully : Quando igitur jam mulieres et viri ætatem generationt 
aptam egreſſi fuerint, licere viris dicemus cuicunque voluerint, 
præterquam filiæ, et matri, et filiarum filiabus, commiſceri; 
licere et mulieribus cum quolibet copulari, præterquam filio n- 
que patre, ac ſuperioribus, et inferioribus eorundem.“ De re- 
publ. lib, 5. pag. 461. tom. 2. interpret; Serrani. 


The Stoics alſo allowed the ſame ſcandalous indecencies : 
te Placet item illis uxores quoque communes eſſe inter ſapien- 
tes, ut quilibet illi congrediatur quæ ſibi occurrit,” Laert. vit. 
Zen, ſect. 131. — They likewiſe baniſh pity (which Zeno 
ranks with envy and grief) from their wiſe man. This it our 
celebrated Portic Philaſapſy. | 


* Homer repreſents the Grecian ſoldiers as highly entertain · 
ed with their warlike exerciſe. 


Alox TEpTovTo — 


Sled 2; bo. abies 


—— on the fandy ſhore 
The troops in air their ſportive jay'lins throw, 
Or whir! the diſk, or bend the ſtubborn bow. 


POPE. 


harden 
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harden champions * for the cbmbat, was; 
indeed, practiſed long before the time of He- 
rodicus, but he is generally reputed the firſt 
who introduced the medicinal gymnaſtic. He 
was of Selymbria a town in Thrace, or; as 
others conjecture, of Lentini in Sicily. Plu- 
tarch ſays of him, that labouring under a 
decay, which he knew could not be perfect- 
ly cured, he was the firſt that blended the 
gymnaſtic art with phyſic, in ſuch a manner 
as protracted to old age his own life, and 
the lives of others afflicted with the ſame 
diſtemper. 


2 tr is the opinion of the learned and judi- 
eious Daniel Le Clerc i, that the three books 
on diet, aſcribed commonly to Hippocrates, 
and publiſhed with his works, might have 
been compoſed by Herodicus; but in this 
I beg leave to differ from him, for three 
reaſons: Firſt, Becauſe Hippocrates, | in a 


* We are told by Pliny, lib. 7. cap. 56. chat the inſtitution 
of the Olympic games was as old as Hercules. 


+ Le Clerc. hiſt; de la medic. par, 1. liv. 3. ch. 13. 
| book, 


79 ] 
book r allowed by all the world to be his 
own, obſerving, that the antients wrote 
« nothing concerning diet worth taking no- 


4 tice of,” could not decently. have omit- 


ted to do honour or juſtice to his precep- 
tor, had he been the author of thoſe excel- 
lent tracts. Secondly, Becauſe in the paſ- 
ſage „ on which this accurate hiſtorian 
ſeems to build his conjecture, Galen does 
not aſcribe three books on diet to Euriphon, 
Phaon, Philiſtion or Ariſton, but the ſingle 
book concerning wholeſome diet on which 
Galen himſelf has written a commentary, 
where he aſcribes that performance to Poly- 
bus, as we fhall ſee hereafter. And thirdhy, 


| Becauſe theſe books diſcover ſuch a thorough 


knowledge of the nature and effects of ali- 
ment, according to the theory of thoſe times, 
and accommodate diet fo judiciouſly to the 
preventing and removin g various complaints, 
+ De rat. vict. in acut. ſub principio, he ſays, 74g 83} xe 
Tn; Nautys & dN Evriypar/dy S af dye, 


. Compare Le Clerc, in the place laſt cited, with Galen 
in libros Hippoc. de rat. vict. in acut. comment. 1. num. 18. 


that 


L 8 


chat it is not Icely a inaſter of an academy dene 
ſhould be capable of compoſing them, nor {cient 
indeed any man but an accompliſhed phyſi- 1 PD b 
vian, which Herodicus was not; of whom I lago, 
Hippocrates complains that he killed 1 ſeve- l, 
ral perſons, by obliging them to uſe exerciſe ſcend 
in a fever. by hit 
moſt 

THAI TTT 115 1 
CHA P. VI. lic he 

| with 

ns OTC ie. eee woulc 
cular precepts relating tt the preſervation WM whick 
Cf + 
rl more enlightened than the former, 85 
by the genius and induſtry of Hippocrates, I 7 fr. 
juſtly called zhe fault of phyſic *, who has wy 
+ Herodicus febricitantes tum multis obambulationibus, {Ml 7:eceſſa 
tum multi luctà et fomentis conficiebat, idque· male. Febris NAT.U 
enim fami, luctæ, obambulationibus, curfibus, friction}, us uti · 
que omnibus eſt inimica. De morb, vulg. lib, 6. ſect. 3. 1 
aphor. 23, BY p- 
* Primus Hippocrates medicine præcepta clariſſme condi- 1 
dit. Plin. nat. hiſt, hb. 26. cap. 2. e thin 


It is neceſſary to acquaint thoſe who may be diſpoſed ta 
compare the citations from Hippocrates with the original, 
that they muſt look into the edition of Fœſius, printed at Ge- 
neva, an. 1657. in two vols, fol, 
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done more towards the advancement of that 
ſcience, than any other man ever did. He 
was born in Cos, an illand in the Archipe- 
lago, about 4.59 years before the Chriſtian 
æra, of a noble family, being lineally de- 
ſcended by Fs father from Eſculapius, and : 
by his mother from Hercules, and (which 1 is 
molt to his honour) was a man of ſtrict vir- 

tue and piety. Among other parts of phy- 
ſic he treats on the preſervation of health, 
with greater extent and accuracy than one 
would imagine, conſidering the time“ in 


| which he lived, and the little ne & he had 


from his | paper 


Thar we may have a full and clear apy 
prehenſion of his directions on this ſubject, 
I ſhall endeayour, fit, 
his precepts and remarks on the Six articles 
neceſſary to life, vulgarly called the Nox» 


to range in order all 


| NATURALS. Secondly, T ſhall take notice 


* Hippocrates, according to dean Prideaux, lived. about the 
time of the Peloponneſian war, i. e. as the FIN Mr, Shuck» 
ford thinks, A. M. . | ; 
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and reſt, ſleep and wakefulneſs, repletion 


the welt, and are ſo covered from the eaſt, 
that the ſalutary winds from that Point, have 


Jacent countries, where Hippocrates made his obſervations, and 


1 82 } 
of ſome general rules which he has laid 
down with regard to health, and of. his ob- 
ſeryations upon them. 


THE fix articles indiſpenſably neceſſary to 
the life of man are, air, aliment, exerciſe 


and evacuation, together with the paſſions 


and affections of the mind. 
Of AIR. 


Tu OSE clijes® which are e ſituated 3 


no acceſs to blow away their noxious va- 


Pours, muſt of neceſſity be unhealthy 7, and 


* De abr. TR et aq. pag. 283. lin, 12. edit. Feeſii,, 


＋ This, and ſome other aphoriſms concerning the 3 re- 
Jate chiefly to the climate and ſituation of Greece, and the ad- 


where the eaſt and north winds blow over immenſe tracts of 
land, divided here and there by narrow ſeas; but are not ſo ap- 
plicable to the countries where theſe winds blow directly from 
the ocean. With regard alſo to the heat and cold of the ſea 
ſons, the more northern climates do not require ſo donn a di: 
kt in ſummer as that where our authox hyed, 
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their inhabitants ſubject to many and bad diſs 


tempers. « 


TE air has an 8 Abe on 


the human body in reference to health and 


ſickneſs, ſince we ſee that a man may live 
two or three days without aliment, but can 
ſcarce ſubſiſt a moment without air *, ſo 
neceſſary it is to the life of every animal. 
When therefore we find a diſtemper prevail f 
univerſally, and ſeize on perſons of all ages 
and conditions, how different ſoever their 
diet or manner of living may be; it is evi- 
dent that ſuch a diſtemper cannot ariſe from 
what people eat or drink, becauſe they differ 
widely in that reſpect, but from the air which 


W furrounds them, and which they all breathe 


in common; and it would be needleſs, in 

ſuch a caſe, to alter the method of life that 

has always agreed with them; nay, it would 

be hurtful, becauſe ſudden changes, in all 
De flatib. pag. 296. fin. 50. 


7 De nat. hom. pag. 228. lin. 50. et ſeq. 
caſes, 
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caſes are dangerous. The only courſe to be 
taken under ſuch a calamity, is to alter the 
nature and qualities of the air, (if that be 
practicable) or to remove from it to an air 
which is untainted. 


Wr ought to attend to the qualities of 
the air, whether it be hot * or cold, groſs 
or fine, moiſt or dry, and how it varies with 
regard to theſe qualities; and we muſt by 
experience learn the different effects of thoſe 
variations upon our health: And he who 
would attain to any uſeful knowledge + in 
the art of healing, muſt obſerve the ſeaſons 
of tlie year, for they differ extremely one 
from the other, and great are the changes 
which happen in them; and he ſhould eſpe- 
cally obferve thoſe winds which are moſt fa- 
miliar to the country where he lives. 


1 De morb. vulg. lib. 6. ſect. 8. aph. 18. pag. 1199. 


+ De acr loc. et aq. in. princip. pag. 280. 
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Tu North * wind blowing long, ren- 
ders the body compact, ſtrong, nimble, and 
of a good colour, for it purges the air from 
groſs vapours, makes it pure and bright, and 
therefore is of all winds, generally ſpeaking, 
the moſt healthful : But ſtill it is attended 
with ſome inconveniencies, becauſe to per- 
ſons unaccuſtomed to it, and to tender con- 
ſtitutions, it gives coughs t, ſore throats, 
pain of the breaſt, coſtiveneſs, chiltneſs, and 
ſtrangury. 


Tux ſouth wind j, on the conttary, moi- 
ſtens the brain too much, weakens and re- 


laxes the body, and occaſions defluxions. 


A very dry ſeaſon is, upon the whole, 
more healthful than a very wet one. 


* De morb. ſacr. pag. 308. lin. 5. et. ſeq. Vid. inſuper, 
ſect. 3. aphor. 17. pag. 1247. 


+ Set. 3. aphor. 5. pag. 1247. 
De morb. ſacr. pag. 308. lin. 26. et ſect 3. aphor, 17. 
5. Sect. 3. aphor, 1757. 


IT 


1 
Ir is known by experience, that we can 
eat more *, and digeſt better, in winter and 
ſpring, than in ſummer and autumn; and 
indeed the former, eſpecially the winter, re- 


quire a more plentiful nouriſhment n the 


latter. . 


II winter to reſiſt the cold, let your 
aliment be dry and warming. In ſpring $, 
when the weather grows mild, the diet 
ſhould be accommodated to the ſeaſon, and 
ſomewhat cooler and lighter. In ſummer, 
when the ſeaſon becomes hot and dry, the 
food ſhould be cooling, and the drink dilut- 
ing. But after the autumnal æquinox 9, your 
aliment ſhould again be of a warming na- 
ture, and your cloaths I thicker, by degrees, 
as you approach the winter. 


THE 


* Sed. 1. aphor. 15. et. 18, pag. 1243. 
+ De viR. rat. lib. 3. pag. 366. lin. 40. 
4 Ibid. pag. 367. lin. 37. et. ſeq, 
$ Ibid, lib. 3. pag. 368. lin. 34. et. ſeq. 
It is very remarkable, that tho' Hippocrates admoniſes 


people to accuſtom themſelves gradually to a cooler diet, as 
the 
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1 997 1]. 
Tux ſpring *, generally ſpeaking, is the 
molt ſafe and healthy, but the autumn the 


moſt dangerous and ſickly of all the ſeaſons. 
And, particularly, the ſpring and beginning 


of ſummer agree beſt with children, and ve- 
ry young perſons; ſummer and the begin- 
ning of autumn, with old men; and the laty 
ter end of autumn, together with the win- 
ter, are healthieſt for the middle aged. 


Tux ſpring breeds blood +, the ſummer 
bile, and the other ſeaſons ſuch humours as 


the ſpring grows warm, yet he never adviſes them to lay alide 
any of their winter garments at that time; whereas, in au- 
tumn, he expreſly orders them to guard againſt the approach- 
ing cold, ich maxim, by thick cloathing. And if he was ſo 
cautious in the warm climate of Greece, ſurely we who live in 
this iſland, where the weather often varies from hot to cold 
three or four times in a day, ſhould never lay aſide any of our 
winter cloathing before the month of May, nor even then, un- 
leſs the weather ſhould be uniformly warm. 


Our judicious Sydenham obſerves, that the giddy practice 
of throwing aſide our winter garments too early in the ſpring, 
and of expoſing our bodies, when overheated, to ſudden colds, 


has deſtroyed more than famine, peſtilence and ſword. De 
feb. intercurrent. ſect. 4. 
* Sect. 3. aphor. 9. pag. 1247. 
De humor. pag, 50. lin, 53. 
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[ 88 ] 
correſpond with their reſpective natures, 
The ſpring * 
year to loſe blood, or take phyſic, if either 
of them ſhould be proper, and can be conve- 
niently deferred to that time. When the 
temperature f of the air correſponds with 
the nature of the reſpective ſeaſons, the year 


is healthful, and diſtem pers flight; but when 


the weather is unnatural with reſpect to the 
ſeaſons, diſtempers are ſtubborn. Sudden 
tranſitions T, from great heat to extreme 
cold, are dangerous, and always produce bad 


d iſtempers; > and when- theſe changes happen 


in the ſame day for any conſiderable time, 


we may e e wee 


Eo 


We find that not —_ Fe 8 od con- 
ſtitution of men's bodies, but their manners 
alſo, have a n Ou with the nature of 


ed + & hor, 47. pag. N 


7 Sect. 3. aphor. 8. pag, 1247, 
+ $8 2; (phe Ti Rs 
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TW 1 
the climate which they inhabit. In Aſia *, 
where the ſeaſons are mild, and vary but lit- 
tle with regard to heat or cold, the produc- 
tions of the earth are larger, and more beau- 
tiful than in Europe, and the men more hu- 


mane and benevolent, but at the ſame time 


more indolent and ſlothful; for it is the ex- 
treme changes of the ſeaſons from heat to 
cold that rouſe the paſſions of the Euro- 
peans, and excite them to illuſtrious atchieve- 
ments. It is true, that the nature of the 
Aſiatic government f contributes to make 
the men of that country ſtill more inactive 
than otherwiſe they would be; for as they 
live under arbitrary and deſpoticprinces, with- 
out liberty or property, it is not worth their 
while to undergo dangers in performing gal- 
lant actions, where the whole fruit of their 
labour js reaped by an inſolent tyrant, and the 
brave adventurers have nothing but wounds 
and death for their portion. Under ſuch an 
abſolute and lawleſs government, it is the in- 
tereſt of a valiant man to be reputed a coward, 


De aex. loc. et aq. pag. 288, lin. 50, et ſeq, 
F Ibid, pag. 290. lin. 35. et. ſeq, 


M of 


1 F 


ſubject, muſt not only know * what quali 


ſang | 3 Jour of wheat, for inſtance, mixt 
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Hr who would't Bath be this 


ties every ſort of food is endowed with from 
nature, but alſo what. new qualities i it re- 
ceives from art, in the various ways of dreſ 


with the bran, is opening, and of, ſmall Tx 
nouriſhment; 2 but when pure and unmixt, miour: 
nouriſhes much, and is not af all, opening i cold, 
And it is of, great moment to a man's phleg 
health, whether his common bread be white ſever: 
or brown, well or ill baked, . up by 
Every phyſician } ſhould Makita tolf 5 8 
underſtand the nature and conſtitution of dif- ht 
any 0 

ferent perſons, with reſpect to what they eat 77 
and drink, and ſhould. not only make him- tÞI 
ſelf acquainted with the various complaints more 


which ariſe from various forts of aliment, wher 


but ſhould alſo know why they happen toil to ca 


* De vict. rat. lib 2, pag. 353. hi. 4. 25. * D 
t De priſc. medic. pag. 13. lin. 17, = . D 
+ Ibid, pag. 16. In. 47. e 0 485 + D 


ſome, 
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ſome; and not to others. Cheeſe , for ex- 
ample; is hurtful to ſome, but agrees per- 
fectly well with others; the cauſe of ſuch a 


nd thi 


| 12555 difference, therefore, ſhould be found out, 
h from nd the nature of thoſe humours known to 
7 + + which cheeſe is an enemy, that ſo they my 
0 r cri 


be corrected, or cheeſe ayoideds 
e, mixt 


f. ſmall Tux human body cuntalns four hu- 


mmixt, mours , very different with reſpect to heat, 
pening cold, moiſture and dryneſs, viz: Blood, 
man's phlegm, yellow bile, and black bile, which 


e White ſeveral humours we ſee frequently brought 
up by vomiting, and diſcharged by ſtool. 
Health conſiſts 1 in a due mixture of theſe 


elk 1 four, and whatever produces a redundancy i in 
? - ” | any of them, does hurt. 

they eat 7 

ke him- Iris very iure to health to tak; in 


mplaintz more food F than the conſtitution will bear, 
aliment, MW when,'at the ſame time, one uſes no exerciſe 
ppen tail to carry off this exceſs; On the other hand 5 


* De priſc. med. pag. 17. lin. 7. 

I De natur. homin. pag. 225. lin, 41. et ſeq. 
> + De flatib. pag. 297. lin, 36. | 
$ ſome, $ De priſc. med. pag. 1 I. lin. 17. et ſeq. 
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it is equally pernicious to take in leſs nod. 
riſhment than the conſtitution requires; for 


abſtinende has great power over our nature, 


either to procure health, or to cauſe weak 


neſs and death. Many and various are the 


evils. which ariſe from fulneſs, but thoſe 
which proceed from emptineſs are no leſ 
grievous; and it requires diligent obſervation 
to diſtinguiſh them, ſince we have no rule 
by which we can exactly know them, but 
nh Fhat we feel within ourſe Ives. It i 
therefore a a difficult task ti to point out the be 
Fitting of any treſp als Aber on tlie ſide of 
fulneſs or cap and be who falls into 
dhe feweſt errors i is much to be commended, 


1 foie 
1 C43 4344's [t 42 Bali 1434 Ga 


A variety * of aliments; diſcordant in 


meal, becauſe they make a ie and 
create flatulencies in the bbwels, * 1 Rigg 


r : FITS: Tf "HEAL 


7. SS. =. 


Ae 1 4 eln * nature requires, 


* De flatib. p. . i 38. + ect. 2. aph, 17. p. 2245: 
yet, 
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s noi yet, upon the whole, it is to be obſerved; 


28; for that a very ſpare and abſtemious diet is more 
nature, dangerous ꝓ than one fomewhat frae and 
Wenk full; and a man ſuffers more from a ſmall 

te the treſpaſs on habitual» abſtemiouſneſs, - than 

t thoſe from a conſiderable diminution of a full diet- 
no leß . A preciſe atm nne ve ec not 
rvation ale, 0 m had ird art j 
vt — Wa AT EVER we eat which the lomuch⸗ 
m, but 

N can ſubdue, 1 turns to good 1 nouriſhment ; but 


what we cannot di geſt | has a contrary effect, 
and contributes to waſte the body. Some +, 
from the 1 7 of cuſtom and conſtitu- 


$i be- 
ſide of 
ls 1 into 
ended, 


0 


lant in two mealk, "I a 1 8b if they ſhould happen 
at one to loſe; one of them, grow weak and faint, 
ce; and MW have no inclination to work, and complain 
neg. of pain at their heart. They feel alſo their 
levee: bowels hollow, their eyes heavy, their 
—— en e I eee 
begin: t Sea. 1. aph. f. pag. 1243. 


De loc. in hom. pag. 422. lin. 19. 
. p. 1245. I De rat. yid. in acut. pag. 388. ln. 38. et ſeq. 


et | 
Jeb | mouth 


ERR  -. 
mouth bitter, and their extremities cold. 
Nevertheleſs, when they have, by any acci- 
dent, loſt one of their meals, (fuppoſe their 
dinner) they ought not to eat a plentiful 
ſupper to make up their lofs ; for, if they 
do, it will lie heavy on their ſtomach,” and 
they will have à more reſtleſs night after it, 
than if they had both dined and ſupped 
heartily. He, therefore, who has been ac- 

cuſtomed to two meals in a day, and has 
| miſled his dinner, and faſted beyond his uſu- 
al time, and finds himſelf empty and faint, 
ſhould avoid cold, heat, and labour for that 
day, and ſhould make a lghter ſupper * 
| than uſual of ſome harmleſs ſpoon meat, ra- 
ther than of any ſtrong ſolid food. 


O the other hand +, if they who have 
| been accuſtomed to one meal in a day, ſhould 


* have he th ie the Wet of this precept, 3 
in the hurry of country practice, I chanced, at any time, to loſe 
my dinner; for if I eat a hearty ſupper of fleſh meat, I was 
ſure to be kick, but if I ſupped on a diſh of chocolate, or a 
meſs of water gruel, or toaſt and negus, 1 reſted perfectly well. 


+ De priſc, med. pag. 12. lin. 1. 


chance 
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Mly well, 
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chance to eat. two, they ſoon grow dull, 


heavy and thirſty; and this ſingle treſpaſs has 


been the ſource of great Empty to 18 


Ly $ - 4 


Hs, who has — larger* quantity of 


food. chan uſual, and feels it heavy and 
troubleſome in his ſtomach, his vin courſe 


will be to vomit it up n 5555 


Tur ſort of aliment! is vw reckoned 
the lighteſt F. which being taken in a mode- 


rate quantity, or to ſome little exceſs, cauſes 


neither fulneſs, nor griping, nor wind, but 


is quickly digeſted, and, after a proper time, 


eaſily diſcharged. That ſort, on the con- 


trary, is heavieſt, which being taken in a 
moderate, or even in a ſmall quantity, can- 
not be ſubdued by the ſtomach, but occa- 
ſions a fulneſs and uneaſineſs. 


* De affect. pag. 530. lin. 15. 


+ The wiſe ſon of Sirach confirgs. this precept, and ſays, 
Eccluſ. xxxi. 21, © If thou haſt been forced to eat, ariſe, 
go forth, yomit and thou ſhalt have reſt.” And moſt wb 
rain it is, that hundreds have loſt their lives, and thouſands 


| have ſuffered ſickneſs and] pain, from their 1 ignorance or ne- 


get of this rule, 


+ De aft. pag. 537. lin, 34. 
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crefc © require a pretty large ſup- 
ply of nouriſhment, - otherwiſe: their bodies 
will waſte away; whereas old peoplechaving 
but a ſmall degree of heat, require only a 


mall quantity of aliment; for too large a 


quantity would quite ggg hs little 
Heat they! have W 1 


Tus ſorts 4 of meat 2 drink moſt a- 
greeable to the human body, and moſt con- 
ducive to good nouriſhment, health, and 
ſtrength, are bread, fleſh, fiſh, and wine; 
and yet, if theſe are taken to exceſs, they 
bring on diſtempers and death ſooner than a- 


liments of. a weaker, and leſs en ngs 
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* gect. 2. aph. 11. pag. 1244. 
+ Set, 1. aph. 14. pag. 1243 
I De affect. pag. 528. lin, 17, co 
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PREPARE * for perſons of a weak — 
delicate conſtitution ſuch food as ſhall not 
excite any flatulency, acid eructations, or 
griping; and give them ſuch as ſhall be nei- 
ther too opening nor too binding; 
WEN T a perſon . | 
ſtemper, eats his meat heartily, and yet re- 
ceives no ſtrength, it ſhews that he eats more 
than he can digeſt; but if he eats very mo- 
derately, and feceives no ſtrength, it ap- 
pears that there are bad humours in the bo- 


dy which ſhould be . 


Wren + the body is impure or loaded 
with bad humours, the more you nouriſh it, 
the more you hurt itz 


Of particular ſotts = FOOD and DRINK 


in common ule. 


| 1 . Courſes or brown bread keeps the body 
Fs open, but does not nouriſh much : White 


* De affect. pag. 527. lin. 27. 

} Se&. 2. aphor. 8. pag. 1244. 

+ Ibid, aphor. 10. 

$ De vidt, rat, lid, 2. pag. 356: lin. 2. & ſeq. 
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vigour of their age, and of ſuch às are caſtr- 
ted, is beſt, and that of animals not uſed to 


[ 98 ] 
bread, pure, and ſeparated from the bran, 
nouriſhes more, but opens leſs: Leavened 
or fermented bread is light in digeſtion, and 
paſſes eaſily through the body ; but unfer- 
mented bread does not go off ſo eaſily, tho 
it nouriſnes more, where the Romath / can 


conquer it. IU TENT 


Bae: 45 baked to day, (provided it be 
not cat hot from the oven) i is, generally, pre- 
ferable to that baked yeſterday, and old 
flour makes but bad bread. | 


Tas fleſh Þ of wild animals is dier than 
that of tame, and of ſtall fed, than that fed 
by paſture. The fleſh of animals, in the 


any hard labour, is tendereſt. The fleſh] 
of granivorous birds is not ſo moiſt or oily 
as that of ducks, and others which frequent 
the Waters. | 


* De vict. rat. lib. 2. pag. 3 56. lin. 35. | 
+ De vict. rat. lib. 2. pag. 358. lin. 16, et ſeq, 
+ Ibid. pag. 357+ lin. 42. | 
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bran, Mot ros - is good both for the delicate 
ane and the robuſt; but beef is heavy; and pork 


abe is proper only for the robuſt | who uſe exer- 
7 bp 3 ciſe, but is too ſtrong fort the weak and ſe- 
7, tho dentary. 


ch can | l ee 

79h F 18 5 that lives i in Regnated on waters, or 
that is very fat, is hard to digeſt; but fuch 
as lives near the ſea ſhore is light, Boiled | 
fiſh alſo is lighter than ' roaſted. Bitter f 
things bind and dry the body; acid things 
make people thin, and gipe the ſtomach ; 


| it be 


Ly, pre- 
nd old 


cr 1 8 * De affect. pag. 528. ko, 51. et ſeq, 
hat fed Galen declares, that of all food, pork is the beſt and 
in the moſt nouriſhing to people of robuſt conſtitutions who uſe a 
| © aſtra et deal of exerciſe; and this he confirms from the expe- 
rience of the athletæ, or champions trained up for the olym- 
uſed. to pie games: Suppoſe two champions (fays he) of the ſame 
fleſh | * {trength, to uſe the ſame exerciſe, and feed on pork; if 
* either of them ſhall change his diet, and live on an equal 
or oily quantity of any other ſort of meat for but one day, he will 
requent * immediately find himſelf weaker; and if ſeveral days, he 
«* will not only grow feeble, but meagre alſo, for want of 
** his proper ſuſtenance,” Claſ. 2, de —_ facult, lib, 3. 
cap. 2. 
oe affect. pag. 5 29. lin. 10. 
+ Tbid, lin 32, | 
ſalt 


UTTON 
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Tal tings promote ſtools -and'nmme ; 81 and 
feet things breed moiſture and phlegma. 


MILE * is hurtful to thoſe who: are feve- 
riſh, or afflicted with a headach; to thoſe 
- whoſe bowels are ſubject to ſlatulency or 
grumbling; and to thoſe who complain of 
thirſt. It is bad alſo for fuch as void bile, 
or a conſiderable quantity of blood by ſtool; 


but good for the conſumptive and emaciz:ted, 


provided they have not a pretty ſharp. fever, 
or any of the aboye mentioned complaints 
at the ſame time. 


4 i 
44 8 2 ; 
\ N 7 


Ox los , leeks, cadiſhes,_ are hot 5 
acrimonious. Muſtard and creſſes will occæ- 
ſion a dyſry. Celer. y.1s diuretic, Such herb 
as are aromatick and odorous, are heat- 
ing. The colwort ſpecies, reſolves the bile, 
| Lettuce 3 is cooling and relaxing, Cucumber 
are cold, crude, and hard to digeſt. Kipe 
pears open the belly, but unripe bind it 
A pples, of the acid kind, are more "oy di 


Sekt. 5. aphor. 64. pag. 1255. 
+ De vict. rat, lib. 2, Pag. 359, 360. 
geſted 


„ 
„ 
14 


feve⸗ 
hoſe 


L . Jor :] 


geſted than the ſweet and luſcious. All forts 


of pulſe * are windy, dreſs them which way 


you will. 


| Hon EY +; taken alone, promotes urine, 


purges too much, and rather weakens than 
i ſtrengthens; but mixt with other things, nou- 


Tiſhes VS! Je est a good e. 
of W 1 N 1 35 ai 


pot RE : unmixt wine, 1 too freely, 


weakens a man, which is FP to be ſeen 


by his actions. 


Sweet wines hurt the head leſs, and 


promote ſtools more than ſtrong or dry 
wines, but they excite a flatulency i in the 
| inteſtines, and ſwell the bowels; nor do 
s they agree with bilious habits of body, be- 


cauſe they increaſe thirſt, They alſo pro- 
mote expeRoration more, and urine lels, than 


$- Et; 


* De vict. rat. in acut. pag. 404. lin. 28. 
+ De affect. pag. 529. lin. 50. 
I De priſc. med. pag. 17. lin, 4. 


De rat. vict. in acut. pag. 392. lin. 23. et ſeq, 
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Pr RIES 


1 1 : 
dry white wines. "Theſe are uſeful obſerva- 
Tawny, or auſtere black wines, may be 
drank, with benefit, when the body is looſe, 
provided there be no diſorder in the head, 
and no impediment in ſpitting, or making 
water. It is likewiſe obſervable, that wine, 
diluted 'with water, is more friendly to the 
head, breaſt, and urinary paſſages ; but wine 


alone, or mixt with very little water, 85 ees 
beſt with the ſtomach and bowels, 7 


| Hox6zn * 10 qhated by s aloof winy 
Of WATER. 


Taksk waters are beſt which ſpring 
from high places, and riſing grounds; and it 
will recommend them ſtill more, if their a- 
ſpect be towards the riſing ſan; for ſuch are 
roy limpid, light,” and ofa good Bl flavour, 


| Rain water 2, collected! in clean veſſels, 
is light, ſweet, and limpid; for wat py” of 


* Sect, 2. ns: 21. pag 1245. 
+ De atr, loc. et aq. pag. 284. la, 20, 


1 Ibid, pag. 285. lin. 6. 
— the 


But whe 


fart, fa 


that ſac 


that ſac 
as Hipp 
all the « 
we con 
tratiety 


the 


1 43 ] 

the water attracted by the ſun, which produ- 

ces rain, is the fineſt, and lighteſt of the 
whole. But this water is apt to grow pu- 
trid, by having a great many foreign parti- 

cles mingled with it, to prevent which it will 
be oper to n and ſtrain 1 it for we.” 


ALL waters are bad * 4 are pra len 
from ice® or ſnow + diſſolyed, for the light= 
eſt and moſt ſubtile parts of the water fly off 
in freezing, leaving the groſlett and heavieſt 
behind. I cannot therefore approve of ſuch 
water for any uſe. As turbid water from 
ice and ſnow is bad in winter, ſo ſtanding- 


* De aer. loc. et aq, pag. 285. lin. 44. 

Boerhaave, in his elem. chem, tom. 1. pag. 6or. ſpeak- 
ing of ſnow-water, ſeems at fuſt ſight to contradift Hippoera- 
tes, and to affirm that ſnow-water is pure and wholſome. 
But when we conſider that Boerhaave ſpeaks of ſuch ſnow- 
water as ean never come into common uſe; and ſuppoſes (for 


chymical experiments only) his ſnow to have fallen in a de- 
fart, far removed from any inhabitants; and the ſurface of 


that ſnow to have been carefully collected; and concludes, 


that ſuch ſnow - water would be pure, light, and good; where- 
as Hippocrates ſpeaks of common ſnow-water impregnated with 
all the dirt and ſalts of the earth which it has waſhed : When 
we conſider this wide difference, I ſay, we . find no con- 
tratiety in their ſeniiments. | 


water 


water I is ill coloured, ſtinking and un who“ 
in. ſummer, and n 


As E healthy + and ſong m may Kink ſuch 
water as comes in their way indiſcriminately; 
but they who drink water for recovery of 
health, muſt be careful in the choice they 
make. The lighteſt; pureſt, and ſofteſt was 
ters are moſt fit for them who are apt to be 
coſtive, whereas the hardeſt waters do moſt 
ſervice to thoſe whoſe bowels are too moiſt 
and pblegmatic: l 


Hor N temperaments receive benefit from 


drinking water. Water dr inkers 1 have ge. 


nerally keen appetites. 


Of Mintxati WATERS. 


Hireoc RATES juſt mentions hot{ſprings, 


= chalybeate ſprings, nitrous ſprings, and 0- 


+ De ar. loc. e aq. pag. 283. lin. 34- 
+ Ibid. pag. 284. lin. 38. 


De morb, vulg, lib, 6. ſect. 4.  aph, t3. 18. pag. i180. | 


+ Ibid. aphor. 18. 
$ De aer, loc, et aq. pag. 284. Un. 15. et ſeq. 
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heats and Yries it. 


and moiſtens after meals. 


„ 


mn of. ben vinvey —— 


no * character. 
- Of BATHIN 6. 


14 Ya — 2 


we 7 * ought to know © aha | 


nat 
— * * % £ * * 


hurt may be done by ualeaſbnable bathing. 


A bath + of fret water TRE moifureint 
coolneſs to the body, but that of falt water 
A hot bath waſtes and 
chills a perſon who uſes it faſting, but warms 
A cold bath, on 
the contrary, warms a man who goes in falt- 


Jing, but . and dries after meals. Tepid 
bathing | is beneficial 1 in many diſtempers: 
It gives eaſe in pains of the ſide, breaſt, and 
back, helps the breath, promotes ſpitting, 


and urine, relieves a weight i in the head, and 
removes laſſitude. But it requires nice nia- 
nagement to Ht up And uſe 4 bath properly. 


* De priſc. medic. pag. 17. lin. 29. 
De vict. rat. lib. 2. pag. 361, lin. 46. 
J De rat. vict. in morb. acut. pag. 395. lin, 6. et ſeq / 


© The 


| 
: 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
' 


and ſhould be waſhed: and rubbed. by the af- 


ro6 J 

The paſſage to it ſhould be ſhort, and the 
Keps L in 5 and Out very eaſy. 1 The patient 
ſhould be compoſed and ſilent while in it, 


ſiſtants. The misfortune is, few. houſes 


have the proper conveniencies for bathing impair 
and where theſe are wanting, a bath doe eis. 
more harm than good. Bathing, in general, flowly 
is improper for thoſe who bleed at the noſe, | And e 
or are very weak or ſick at the ſtomach ; ol feet ar 
too looſe, or too coſtive, unleſs thele laſt are leſs, it 


previouſly purged. 


of Cor.p WATER for common drink.  *% . 
{mall x 
T can aſcribe no great virtues to 5 coll w. for by 
ter, ſays our Author *, but only that it j hurt te 
ſometimes uſeful in acute diſtempers, for i 1 
neither f eaſes a cough, nor promotes expe 0 | 
„De rat. vid, in morb, acut. pag. 394. lin. 30. et ſeq. Eac 
+ Hippocrates ſeems in this place to deſcribe the effect i per bo 
cold water upon diſtempered bodies only, for there is no doll ſive 5 0 
that cold water is the beſt and moſt wholeſome common di 8 
in nature to ſtrong healthy children, to vigorous youth, and u INS C 
others of a good conſtitution who have been habituated to i 
and with whom it has been generally found to agree. * Set, 


Ctoratio! 


\ 
) 


Cy , 
Aoration in fiiflammarions of the lungs, but 
cauſes an irkſome weight und fluctuation in 
the ſtomach. Neither does it quench thirſt, 

but rather increaſe it. It is Found alſo, in 
ſome conſtitutions, 10 increaſe the bile, to 
impair the ſtrength; and to diſtend the bow- 
els. As it is cold and crude, it paſſes off 
flowly, and promotes neither ſtool nor urine. 
And even in fevers, if you give it when the 
feet are cold, you do miſchief; Neverthe- 
leſs; in complaints of a great weight in the 
head, or when the underſtanding j is diſorder- 
5 . ed, ve muſt either give water alone, or a 
ſmall white wine, and ſome water after it ; 
Id w for by that mixture the wine will do leſs 
t it if hurt to the head and underſtanding. 


for i 

ee ot SLEEP and WAKEFULNESS, 
* ſea. Each * of nee carried beyond its pro- 
effect i per bounds, is injurious to health. Excef- 


8 no doubt 


ſive$ watching prevents the aliment from 


mon diu 
th, andu being digeſted, and generates crude humours. 
ited to i | 
* Set. 7. aph. 5 pag. 1261. 
oration De rat. vict. in acut. pag. 392. lin 17. 


But 


L 298) 1 
| But the, contrary extreme of tog much deep 
; zelaxes. the, body, oppreſſes the head, ang 
| es aj man look abe mes parbolled, 


OI AE * "directs 1 us ic kccbſtonn 6ur- 
ſelves to Wake f in the day ard fleeß in the 
l High gt; A "aki he 1 2 can 0 this or 


3 wall 1 it with ans, hl 
the bed 3 ſhould be * and ad , 


l Weugx 7 . man's dreams at 'pight s corre 
| hond. with the actions of the day, and re- 
preſent only fuch thing: 195 as are natural and 
I proper to be done, they denote : a 'good ſtate 


1 1108 18 


of health, and ſhew that there 1s nexther ple 


4 . Galen obſerves upon this maxim, that in the time of Hip 
j | -pocrates cultom did not differ from nature; <* but now (fay 
tc he) the rich invert the order of nature, and tum rh into 
* day.” Dy ſan, tuend. lib. 6, cap. 5. tt, 


I Prenot. pag. 39. lin. 40. 


+ De morb. vulg. lib 6. ſect. 4 ah. 1 cum Interpret ; 5 
fione Galeni. | . 
6 ts * 


nitucke 


aterprets 


nitude 


 nitude which requires evaucati, 
e neſs which-requires a ſupply, nor any other 


LY 71 


n, nor empties 


ginning diſtemper. Büt thoſe dreams 


which are contrary to the actions of the ay, 


denote a bodily diſorder f, Which is great or 
ſmall, as thoſe dreams depart more or leſs 
from a man's natural actions or habits. I 
adviſe therefore, that in ſuch caſes, the diſ- 
order may b be removed, and diſtempers pre- 


| yented. If. for inſtance, we dream of eva- 


cuations, it ſhews that the body is too full, 
and wants proper diſcharges by vomiting, 
abſtinence, or exerciſe, On * theother hand, 

a man, who. dreams that he eats common 


| food with an appetite, is too empty, and re- 


quires nouriſhment. Fri ghtful dreams alſo 
diſcover a  ſfloppage of the blood t, and ought 
to be remoyed by proper means. And he 
who minds theſe rules will always S 
good health, 


＋ De inſomn. pag. 316. lin, 13, 
* Ibid. pag. 380. In. 5 


＋ inigaon 75 aypato; j iti. 
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maps ſhould, void by ſtool every day, the tions, 
dregs of * he * e the 1 be- $0.34 
e, d e ht 33% 0 447 Tr 


2 go through A great deal of fatigue, are com · 


f 
| 


4 a 110 '} 
Of REPLETION n and EVACUATION, Tn 


1 16 y ? einn aL ? pletio 
be © 0 "online. ja good ſtate of health, a and tl 


Tu A. who * and drink Verle, 97 yet their 


monly coſtive, and do not ga to ſtool, ſome- 
times, in three or four days; from which 


they are in danger of falling into a fever, or 
a looſeneſs. But thoſe who feed plentifully, W 


and alſo undergo much fatigue, have ſoft the b 


and figured ſtools in proportion to their food mitir 
and exerciſe, And it is obſervable, © chat who 
when ſeveral perſons, who are all temperate 
and healthy, eat the ſame quantity, but dif- be ol 
fer in their exerciſe, thoſe who labour the veſt. 


leaſt have the greateſt number of ſtools, and 25 5 
thoſe who labour moſt have che feweſt. 1 80 
* De morb. W 23 1 os 


Prædict. lib, 2. pag. 87. 8 
I Tate 


pletion“ are cured by proper evacuations; 


and thoſe which ariſe from too large evacua- 
Yons, | are removed by a gradual 1 


5 beſt t fer young people to have 


their bodies moderately open, and for old 
people to be ſomew hat bound. 


Toft + who diſcharge much by urine, 


| have but few ſtools. 


Wu rn 8 it becomes neceſſary to cleanſe 
the body, thoſe who are thin and bear vo- 
miting well, ought. totake a puke; but thoſe 
who are fleſhy aud hard to vomit ſhould be 
purged downward... And jt is in general to 


be obſerved, that a puke, where it agrees, is 
woke in ſunmer, and a Purge in winter. 


. De natur. homin. pag. 228. lin, 17. 
t Sect. 2. aph. 53. pag. 1246. 
+ Sect. 4. aph. 82. pag. 1252. 

ect. 4. aph. 4, & 7. | 

Tos z 


F ne } 
Fn1688 who! are in a good ' ſtateY' of 
heath, are hurt 7 purging Rn | 


{ure 10 


long fl 
" Mopztary * commerce with the hn is walkin 
of ſervice to fuch as are loaded with phlegm. Rion, | 
But commonly it binds the belly. a ſoft | 
"ti ala ned 
ot MOTION and REST. 1 
who li. 
Tart complaints T which ariſe from im- He 
moderate labour are cured by reſt; and thoſe . . 
which proceed from ſloth are removed by f 
otherw 
exerciſe. *. 
with p 
Ir the whole tat t ould reſt a great mn 
deal longer than uſual, it will not become Ter 
ſtronger for that teſt ; and the ſame obſerva* 3 
tion holds good whth reſpect to every mem- n 
ber of the body. And if, on the other a grea 
hand, after a long habit of idleneſs, a man ON 
FR. 
ect. 2. aphor. 36, 37. | dy wa 
* De morb. vulg. lib, 6. ſe&. 5. aph. 22, 26. 
+ De natur. hom. p. 228. lin. 18. 5 * De 
t De vict. rat. in morb. acut. pag. 391. lin, 9. + Ibid 


enters + Ibid 


ters 


| { ms } 

enters directly upon hard labour, he will be 
ſure to do himſelf hurt. The feet, by a 

long ſtate of reſt are diſqualified for ow 
walking, and the other limbs, by long ina- 
ction, loſe in a great meaſure their uſe. And 
a ſoft bed is as ikſome-to'a perſon unaccu- 
ſtomed to ſuch eaſe, as a hard bed | is to him 
who lies at home on down. | 


Hz *, "who from conſtant fatigue falls in- 
to an 1 ſtate, muſt live abſtemiouſly, 
otherwiſe his body will be ſoon tortured 
with pain, and e with a load of hu- 
mours. 


Taos F who ſeldom uſe any motion, 
are wearied by the ſmalleſt exerciſe ; but 
ſuch as are accuſtomed to labour, can beag 
a great deal without fatigue. 


FRICTION , or chafing, makes the bo- 


| dy warm, firm, and fleſhy. 


* De vic. rat. in morb. acut. pag. 392. lin. 5. 
7 Ibid. pag. 364. liv. 33. 
+ Ibid. lin. ). 
Pp READING 
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RxAD ING * aloud, and ſinging, warm and TER 
dry the body: And of all exerciſes” walk. a great 
ing ſeems the moſt natural to men in ee mine ir 
nn. JA 585 ppective 
Un IVERSAL LY ſpeaking. moderate 10 ex ſerpent 

to walk 


erciſe gives ſtrength to the body, and vi Mann 


to the ſenſes. the legs 


CARE 


ExERCISE ＋ is dee and beſt be · 


fore meals. No " > 


Of the Pis810Ns and ArpgcTIONS 0 Eid; 
— the MIND. 1 the 
VIOLENT anger contracts the heart and Hall, 

gener, 


lungs, and fills the head with hot humours; 
but rratiquillity of mind unbends the heart. 


* 


Fx AR C and Wee if they continue long 


portend melancholy. 


„De vict. rat. in morb. acut. pag. 363. lin. 5. 

+ Ibid. pag. 362. lin. 46. 

} De morb. vulg. lib. 6. ſect. 4. aph. 28. pag. 1181. 

§ Ibid, ſect. 5. aph. 8. pag. 1184. 

I Ibid, ſect. 6. aphor. 23. pag. 1257. 
14 i TkRRO UR, de m 


vigour 
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nours; 
heart. 
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OUR, 


d 
TRROUR *, Thame, joy, and anger have 
a2 great influence on the body, and deter- 


mine it to actions correſpondent” 18 their re- 
ſpective natures; thus the ſudden fight of a 


ſerpent will make the countenance pale; and 


to walk upon the edge of a pit will make 


I the legs tremble, 


CarREÞF and meditation are the exerciſe 


Jof the mind. 


| Having thus given a detail of all that I could 


find in the writings of Hippocrates, Lang 
zo the NG 1 e neceſſary to human life, T 


1 ſhall, in the next place, proceed to bis other 


general rules with regard to the preſervatian 
of health. 24 e og 23 


The firſt 4 RULE. 


VERY I exceſs is an enemy to nature. 
And this he confirms by another A 


phoriſm 8, which informs us, that in la- 


| * De humor. pag. 49. lin. 35. 


| + De morb. vulg. lib. 6. ſect. 5. aphor, IO. Pag. wy 

+ Sect. 2, aphor 51. pag. 1246. 

De morb. yulg. lib. 6. ſect. 6. aph. 5. pag. 1190. 
bour. 


bour, meat, drink, lleep, and commerce with luſtr 
the ſex, a juſt mediocrity. and moderation] has 
ſhould be obſerved: And by a third, which 


1 com 
declares, that evacuations *, purſued to ex: ting 
if ceſs, are dangerous, and plenitude carried ty and 
| an extremity 1s equally pernicious, on t 
| | The Second General RULE. _ 
| IT is dangerous F to change ſuddenly 2M . rn 
| long habit which a perſon has contracted;ſ 
9 or to run from one extreme into another, 
; | He ſays alſo in another place, that peopl: .T 
N | muſt haye a particular regard to what they Tem 
4 have been accuſtomed to in food, raiment, prefl 
| exerciſe, ſleep, concubinage, and the paſſion plac 
of the mind. And he is ſo poſitive with 1e juſte 
ſpect to the truth of this rule, as to declare 15 
that even a bad diet , which has been long kur 
perſiſted in, whether by eating or drinking qu 0 
is leſs injurious to health, than a ſudden — 
tranſition to a better diet, This he alſo ih wad 
* Sect. 1. aph. 4. pag. 1243. * D 
＋ De rat. vict. in morb. acut. pag. 389. lin. 20. 
8 De morb. vulg. lib, 6. ſect. 8. aph. 43. pag. 1201. ; ? 


| I De vid, rat. in. morb. acut, pag, 388. lin. 20, 
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Juſtrates farther, by ſhewing that he who 


has been habituated to drink wine *, and 
comes of a ſudden to water, will feel the in- 


conyeniencies of the change, from the weight 

and flatulency produced by the water; while, 

on the other hand, a quick tranſition from 

water, or from wine and water, to wine 

alone, occaſions thirſt, CI, and diſ- 
orders of the head. y 


The Third General RUL . 


The great preſervatives of health, are 
Temperance and Exerciſe. Or, as he ex- 
preſſes himſelf more diſtinctly in another 
place, if an exact proportion | could be ad- 


juſted between the quantity of aliment taken 


in to nouriſh every individual, and the mea- 
ſure of exerciſe ſufficient to carry off that 
quantity, ſo that the one ſhould not exceed, 
or fall ſhort of the other; ſuch adjuſtment 
would fix the true ſtandard of health, and 


* De rat, vid. in morb. acut. pag. 389. lin. 46. 
+ De morb. vulg. lib. 6. ſect. 4. aph. 20. pag. 1130, 
{| De vid. rat. lib. 1. pag, 341. lin. 23. 
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diſtempers might with certainty be avoided. 
For as aliment fills$, and exerciſe empties 
the body, the reſult of an exact equipoiſe 
between them muſt be, to leave the body in 
the fame ſtate they found it, that is, in per- 
fect health. And tho' he allows that ſuch a 
balance between diet and exerciſe cannot be 


_ preciſely ſettled , becauſe ages, conſtituti- 


ons, and ſeaſons differ widely, and require 
a different treatment, yet he thinks it poſſible 
to obſerve the ſmalleſt exceſs on either ſide, 
as ſoon as it happens, and ſo prevent it from 
going farther and increaſing into a diſtem- 
per; for moſt diſtempers, ſays he, do not ſeize 
people ſuddenly, but grow Þ by deyrees. 
And he values + himſelf not a little on being 


the firſt who found out this preventive care, 
and wonders that none of the antients 
thought of it, ſince nothing could be more 


waithy of their attention, 


De rat. nid. lib. x. pag. 341. *. 7. 
* Ibid. lib. 3. pag. 366, lin. 5. et feq. 
T Ibid, lib. 1. pag. 341. lin. 37. 
+ Ibid. lib. 3. pag. 369. lin, 1. 
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I have diſcovered * thoſe ſymptoms, Ts 
he, by which every exceſs, either of food a- 
bove exerciſe, or of exerciſe above food, may 
be known in its be ginning, and prevented 
from breaking out into a diſtemper; which 
will prove nearly of the ſame benefit to man- 


kind, as if a juſt æquilibrium between diet 
and exerciſe could be found out. 


N Ir is difficult to reduce the many ſymp- 


toms enumerated by Hippocrates, in his 


third book of diet, belonging to this excels 
either of aliment or exerciſe, to diſtin& claſ- 
ſes; J ſhall endeavour, however, to do it 
with all the plainneſs and conciſeneſs I can, 


| confiſtently with the ſpirit and meaning of 


the author ; and, to that effe&, ſhall range 
them in the following order. Firſt then, 


| he treats of thoſe ſymptoms which ariſe from 


the exceſs of food above exerciſe. And ſe- 


condly, of thoſe which ariſe from the exceſs 


* De rat, vict. lib. 3. pag. 366. ln. 18. 


of 
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of exerciſe above food... The former may be 
reduced to ſix aſſemblages or claſles. mo 


_ Firſt, Some feel a ſtuffing g and fulneſs in 
their noſtrils, after ſupper, without any ap- 
parent cauſe, but cannot diſcharge any mu- 
cus, until they have uſed ſome exerciſe next 
morning; their eye-lids, in a little while, 
grow heavy; and, by degrees, they loſe their 
appetite and colour; which is at laſt follow- 
ed by a defluxion or fever, when any acci- 
dent has put their load of humours in moti- 
on. Theſe are marks of a gradual repleti- 
on, tho people are ready to blame ſome par- 
ticular inadvertency they were guilty of; 
which, however, could, by no means, pro- 
duce ſuch complaints: But we muſt not wait 
until this repletion 1 is accumulated; on the 
contrary, as ſoon as we have obſerved the 
firſt mentioned ſymptoms, we muſt diminiſh 
the quantity of our food, and increaſe our 
exerciſe, until all thoſe marks of repletion 
are removed. 


$ De rat. vict. lib. 3. pag. 369. lin. 10. et ſeq. 
Secondly, 
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T Ibid, E 


E 
y be Secondly, Others *, when their diet bears 
too great a proportion to their exerciſe, not 
only ſleep well in the night, but are likewiſe 


55 . . drowſy in the day; the repletion ſtill in- 
Mes creaſes, and their nights begin to grow reſt- 
; do leſs; their ſleep afterwards becomes diſturbed 
„ DE vith frightful dreams of battles, When this 
. happens, there is danger leſt the accumulated 
dojo | humours ſhould fall upon ſome part and o- 
1280 verwhelm it. But that danger muſt be pre- 
"WW rented by ſubſtracting from the ä and 
a. adding to the exerciſe. 
e par- A third ſort f of complaints, ariſing from 
y of; repletion, is a pain, or laſſitude, ſometimes 
5, pro- in one part and ſometimes in another, and 
t wait ſometimes all over the body. People think 
on the {Mito relieve themſelves from this laſſitude by 
d the WW lazineſs and indulgence, until they increaſe 
miniſh I their complaints into a feyer, which ſhould | 


have been prevented by a * courſe of 


pletion [abſtinence and exerciſe, 


De rat. vid, lib. 3. pag. 369. lin, 45. 
} Ibid. pag. 370. lin. 9. | | 
Q A 


10 ondly, 
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A fourth aſſemblage * of ſymptoms i is in 
ae and flatulence, which daily increaf 
ing, occaſion a diſturbance i in the inteſtines; 
* the food is thrown out, at firſt, liqui 
and corrupted, without pain; but afterwards 
the bowels being eroded by the acrimony d 
the humours, a diſcharge of blood or adyſen 
tery ſucceeds, which js a dangerous diſtem 
per, and'ought to haye been prevented bj 
taking leſs food, and uſing more exerciſe 
wheri the flatulency and bad digeſtion bega 
to grow troubleſome, 


F. ifthly, Some f from repletion are apt i 


grow pale, and to be troubled with acid 
ructations, but they may prevent danger b 


taking a vomit, and by uſing a ſmaller quan 


tity of food, and more exerciſe for ſom 
days. | 


Laſth, Some |. 3 from e 


eſpecially ſuch as are groſs, ſweat profuſe 


* De vict. rat. lib, 3. pag. 371. lin. 3. "Ss 
+ Ibid, lin. 45. 


T. De rat. vict. lib. 3. pag. 372. lin. 17. hs. 
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in their ſleep, which gives them no great 
uneaſineſs in the beginning; tho', in pro- 
ceſs of time, it becomes the cauſe of pain 
and diſtempers: And it is obſervable, that 
they are moſt apt to fall into this diſorder, 


is 1s in 
increaſ 
sſtines; 


rwards 
nony d who, from a long habit of Ane come, 
a dyſen of a ſudden, to uſe exerciſe. But thoſe bad 


| confequences may be prevented by a ſub- 
ſtraction of food, and a gradual increaſe of 
exerciſe. 5 


diſtem 
ated by 
xerciſe C 
n beg Hav ix e thus given 4 diſtinli view of the 
NR arrious kinds of complaints produced by an 
exceſs. of food above exerciſe, he comes next 
to ſnew the inconveniencies which proceed 
from the contrary exceſs of exerciſe above 
food, and theſe may be reduced. to three 


ſorts. 2 


e apt tl 
acide 
nger 0 
r quam 
Dr ſom "x | 
: -F irſt, Some from too much exerciſe &, in 
oletic proportion to their diet, complain, after a 
rofuſchl little time, of a heat in their bellies, and 
then of pain; they loath their food alſo, and 
their bowels become ulcerated, which brings 

on a looſeneſs very difficult to ſtop. But a 


* De rat, vict. lib. 3. pag. 373, lin, 40. et ſeq, 
prudent 


T +224 /] 
prudent foreſight will obviate theſe growit 
evils, by ſubſtracting one half of the exer- 
ciſe, and by ufing a cool dry diet for ſome 
days, one third leſs than in a ſtate of health; 
and then proceed gradually to take more ſuf 
tenance, and uſe leſs exerciſe than before. 


Secondly, Others *, from exceſs in exer- 
ciſe, are afflicted with an extreme coſtiveneſ, 
a dryncſs and bitterneſs of the mouth, and, 
after awhile, with a ſuppreſſion of urine and 
ſtool, Whatever they eat or drink is then 
thrown up, and at laſt the fzces are vomited, 
which commonly terminates in death. But 
whenever one perceives a heat and drynef; 
predominant, it will be eaſy, by removing 
them, to prevent further mifchief, and that 


is done by warm bathing, quiet ſleep, a cook 


ing, moiſtening, and nouriſhing diet, gra- 


dually increaſed ; and by withdrawing one 


half of the former exerciſe. 


A third ſort F, from a diminiſhed propor- 
tion of food with reſpect to their labour, fall 


* Devid, rat. lib, 3. pag. 374. lin. 17. et ſeq. 
+ Ibid. pag. 375, lin. 10. 
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owity | into ſhiverings after walking or any other 
exer. || exerciſe, ſo that ſometimes their teeth chats 
- ſome ter with cold; they afterwards grow drow- 
ealth; ſy, and when they awake, yawn and ſtretch; 
re ſuf. and are at laſt ſeized with a malignant fever. 
fore, ¶ To prevent which, they muſt leſſen their ex 
erciſe one half, and uſe at firſt ſome cool, 
 exer-W ſoft, food, and drink diluted wine, and riſe 
venels by degrees to ſuch a proportion of diet as 
1 * will better ſupport them under their labour. 

ine an ” L. ; 
Ax here the good old man adds, that 


is then | 

mited MM thoſe whoſe labour * exceeds their ſuſte - 
1 But Nance, and who have impaired their ſtrength 
Iryne6 by fatigue, may take a chearful glaſs once 


noving MW or twice, but not to exceſs. 
nd that 
a cook 
t, gra- 


18 one 


Sou have pretended that Hippocrates, 
in this place, adviſes people to get drunk on 
certain occaſions. Others have gone farther, 
and recommended the getting drunk once or 
twice every month as conducive to health; 
ae * De v1, ras. lib. 3. pag. 37 5. lin. 26. et ſeq. 
ur, fall | 
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intemperancęe. But ſuch opinions 3 as 


ſort of foundation; in this paſſages. The 
word uſed by Hippocrates is Nis y r, 10 
drink. a chearful glafs; which, ini this place, 
is preciſely equivalent to the; expreſſion 
ira Operas ben, to be warmed WitÞ Wing, 
frequently met with among the Greek wri- 
ters. Plutarch, in his ſympoſiacs, or zabl 
conver farions, - compares luv to eV, et 
wine to love, as each equally renders men 


warm; cheafful, and urreſerved. And hence, 


ſays hes it is commonly reported that Ef 


chylus compoſed his tragedies when he was 
warmed with wine. I have cited His words“ 
at the bottom of the page. "He makes in 
the ſame place this obſervation of his grand- 
father Lamprias, that he diſputed beſt, and 
unravelled the difficulties of philoſophy 
with | moſt ſucceſs, when he was at ſupper, 


20 90 
and well warmed with wine. : The cupi 
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eups went round with the debates, ſays Drys 
den in his life of Plutarch, and men Tuere 
merry and w iſe. rogether, f The ſame word 


witos, is uſed alſo in the goſpel of St. John 


11. 10. and from the circumſtances there de- 
ſcribed is judiciouſly tranſlated, when men 
have well drunk, or have drank to be thegr- 


ful. The mea ning of Hippocrates | is preciſe- 
I the ſame in this precept, which is evident 


from the reſtriction annexed, y. 62A  & | 
Kon. Sed non ſupra nadun. 


LET not, therefore the patrons of drank- 
enneſs ſcreen themſelves under the authority 
of Hippocrates, who was a man of the great- 
eſt temperance and probity, and whoſe: pre- 
cept is ſupported by the obſervation of Ho- 


mer that lived three hundred years neben 


him, and ſays, 


Add by Au ur pevog ut dds Aike *. 
Porz. 


lliad, lib. 6. lin, 262, edit. Glaſguenſ. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP, VII. 


07 Polybus, Diocles 1551 yſis, Cotnelius Celſa, 
and Plutarch, concerning health. 


Of POLYBUS. 


E have, among the works * aſcribed | 


commonly to Hippocrates, a ſhort 
tract, concerning wholſome diet, which Ga- 
len, in his commentary upon it, ſuppoſes to 
have been written by Polybus the diſciple 
and ſon-in-law of Hippocrates: 115 


Tus Polybus, after the death of bis 
maſter, taught Þ his ſchool with great repu- 


tation. He lived about 416 ©) years before 
Chriſt. 


In this tract the author adviſes thoſe, who 
are in circumſtances to live as they pleaſe, to 


eat heartily, in winter, of bread and roaſted 


De ſalub. vid, rat. pag. 337. lin, 1. et ſeg. 
1 See Le Clerc's hift, de la med. part 1. liv, 4. chap. 1. 
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fleſh, but to drink ſparingly : : and let their 
wine be unmixt anll good, in order to keep 


themſelves warm, and free from a load of 
bad huntours | in that cold and damp ſeaſon. 


In bn for contrary reaſons, he re- 
commends a cool diet, conſiſting chiefly of 
vegetables and boiled meat, and orders peo- 


ple to drink plentifully of ſmall diluting li- 
quor 8. | ; : 

IN ſpring and autumn he directs a middle 
regimen between thoſe two extremes, ap- 


proaching in the ſpring, as the weather 


grows milder, to the cool diet of ſummer, 
and receding from it gradually in autumn, 


not only toward the warm aliment, but alſo 
| toward the warm cloathing * of winter. 


| A regard muſt alſo be had to different a- 
ges and temperaments; the young, the dry, 


. De falubr, vid. rat. pag. 338. lin. 13. See on this place 
the notes of Galen, who thinks; that by ve/tes puras, the author 


may mean warm cloathing; tho' he does not approve of the 


phraſe | 4. 
R thin, 
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thin, and black, requiring a cool moiſt diets 
and old people a warm moiſt diet throughout 


the whole year; whereas perſons of a groß 
relaxed habit of body, the flabby, and red 
haired, ought always to uſe a erying diet, 


| 1 as are fat * add, Joffe wo be lems 
ſhould uſe exerciſe faſting; ; ſhould drink ſmal 
liquors alittle warm; ſhould eat only once ii 
the day, and no more than will juſt fatish 
their hunger; and ſhould ly on hard beds: 
Whereas thoſe that are lean, and want to he 
Fa fhould N a contrary courfe, 


Of DIOCLES CARYSTIUS. 


Tux next who has touched upon this ſub 
ject of the prefervation of health, was Dio 
cles of Caryſtos in Eubcea, an ifland of the 
Archipelago near the coaſt of Greece. He 
was a phyſician of great merit, and had the 
honour of being called the ſecond Hi Pppocræ 
tes. We have {tal His letter ＋ to Amen, 


* De ſalub. vict. rat, pag. 338. Kn. 14. et ſeq. 
t This letter is commonly printed with Paul Ægin. lib. ! 
cap. FOO, 
One 


one of t 
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ſt diet; A oe, 

ughout one of the ſucceſſors of Alexander the great, 
a gol] which ſhews the time in which he lived. 
nd req 


4 IN this letter he tells the king, (whom he 
iet 


compliments with the titles of muſician, 

e Jon mathematician, and philoſopher) that as no 
k far tempeſt ariſes in the heavens without previ- 
once i 95 ſigns, which ſailors, and other skilful 
fatish perſons know, ſo no diſtemper attacks the 
1 beg; human body without firſt ' giving notice of 
it to e its approach. He divides the body into four 
ele. principal parts, the head, the breaſt, the bel- 


L hy, and the _ 
US. 

5 Tas previous ſymptoms of bad diſtem- 
his * pers, likely to fall upon the head, are giddi- 
as Dio neſs, pain, and a weight over the eye-brows, 
| of th ſinging in the ears, pulſation of the temples, 
we. Fe dimneſs and ſwelling of the eyes in a morn- 
had th ing, loſs of ſmell, or turgid gums. When 
* any ſuch ſymptom therefore is felt, it ſhould 
gon be removed by keeping the head warm, and 

purging it with muſtard boiled in honey and 
in, lib. 1 water, or a gargle of a decoction of hyſſop 


ons and 
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is. Oo 
and raiſins. But if thoſe previous figns are 
neglected, inflammations of the brain, quin: 


cies, or ſome other dangerous diſtemper may 
enſue. 


DISTEMPERS of the Ireaf are forebod- 
ed by ſweating, chiefly over the thorax; 3 
foul tongue; a ſalt or bitter taſte in the 


; mouth ; pain under the ribs or ſhoulder 


blades; ; 7 after ſleep; coldneſs of the 
breaſt and and a tremor of the hands, 
But theſe previous ſymptoms : muſt be ,remo- 
ved by gentle vomits, to prevent pleuriſic 


and peripneumonies, which otherwiſe may 
follow. 


Droranenns of the belly are threatned 


to thoſe who complain of gripings ; bitter 
eructations; ſtiffneſs of the loins; : flying 


pains all over the body without any apparent 
cauſe ; numbneſs of the legs; or flight fe 


vers. When one or more of theſe ſymp: 


toms become troubleſome, your diet ſhould 


be ſuch as you know by experience to be o- 


pening, 
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I otherwiſe a dyſentery, un | 
or gout may" ſoon ſucceed. 


LAST LY, The forerunners of bad diſtem- 
pers about the bladder are a ſenſe of fulneſs 
when you have eat but little; flatulency ; 
dark coloured urine voided with difficulty ; 
or a ſwelling about the lower parts of the 
belly. When any of theſe ſymptoms ap- 
pear, you ought to make uſe of mild diure- 
tics, ſuch as the roots of fennel and celery 
infuſed in white wine, of which you ſhould 
drink a glaſs or two every morning, upon an 
empty ſtomach, mingled with ſome ſmall 
diuretic water. But if you neglect this pre- 
caution, a dropſy, ſtone, or ſtrangury may 


be the conſequence. 


Of CORNELIUS CELSUS. 


Tao? many celebrated phyſicians flou- 
riſhed in the ſpace of three hundred years 
which interveened between Diocles, who 
lived under Alexander the great, and Celſus, 
who lived under Tiberius, yet it has unfor- 

tunately 


( 134 ] 
tunately happened, that only a few. ſhreds 
of their works have come down to us; and 
in theſe there is nothing of moment relatin g 
to our ſubject. 


Cxlsus! is much more nothecioat in his 
arrangement of thoſe rules which he lays 
down for the preſervation of health than 
Hippocrates; tho' he prudently borrows ma- 
ny of them from that great man. He ob- 
ſerves the following perſpicuous order. 


F irſt, He inſtructs ſtrong hearty people 
how to preſerye that good ſtate of health 
which they enjoy. 


. Secondly, He admoniſhes the infirm and 
valetudinary to rectify the natural or acquir- 
ed defects of their conſtitution. 


And thirdly, He gives particular directi- 
ons, accommodated to particular incidents, 


ages, ſeaſons of the year, and infirmities. 


But in this abſtract I ſhall not trouble the 


reader 


* Gr 
his wor, 
e mere. 
highly | 
drinking 
© et per 
mort, pa 


reader with ſuch of his precepts as ate now 


exploded, and of ſmall importance; or have 


been mentioned already; or are calculated 


rather to cure ſome tranſient maladies, than 
to preſerve health. _ 


RULES * the Healthy 101 Robuſt, 
A man who is ſound and ſtrong ſhould 


ty himſelf down to no particular rule of diet, 
nor imagine that he ſtands in need of a phy- 


ſician ; he ought frequently to diverſify his 


manner of living; to be ſometimes in town, 


ſometimes in the country; he ſhould refuſe 


no manner of food that is commonly uſed ; 


ſhould, at different times, hunt, fail, fit ſtill, 
but oftener uſe exerciſe ; ſhould ſometimes 
indulge himſelf at feaſts, and ſometimes 
avoid them ; ſometimes eat and drink * more 

than 


Great diſputes have ariſen concerning this rule of Celſus, 
his words are, modo plus jaſto, modo non amplius aſſu- 
mere.“ Some approve of the full latitude he gives, others 
highly blame it. Verulam thinks that exceſs in eating and 
drinking ſhould now and then be indulged: © Epulz profuſe 
et perpotationes non omnino inhibendz ſunt.” Hiſt: vit. et. 
mort, pag. 341. Melchior Sebizius, on the other hand, af- 

| rms 
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than is proper, and ſometimes not exceed; 
ſhould rather make tio meals than one in a 
day; and always eat a great deal 105 e 
he i 18 able to digeſt it. 


firms, that by this advice Celſus gives fall "LS to intemperance, 
and ſets timſelf yp for a patron of gluttons and drunkards: 
« Quibus verbis comedontm, bibonum; helluonüm, patronum 
1c agere viderur 3 , et latam quod aiunt, feneſtram, aſotiæ et 
. confuſioni aperire : nam ſi quod dicit verum eſt, videntur 
« ſane regule Hygicines i inverti, quæ opportunum tempus, de- 
& centem quantitatem, et debitam qualitatem requirunt, Natura 
te enim ordinem requirit, ſuntque motus illius n et ording- 
d De aliment. facult, lib, g. probli 7 | | 
And Sanctorius ſays, that it is not ſafe for all healthy perſons 
to obſerve this rule : Celſi ferrentia non God omnibus tuta. 
Sect. 3. apli. 42. Ni 11511110 04 1b Ig g 
The truth is, a healthy. man ſhould not bind biraſelf dovin to 
an over. ſtrict and and abſtemious diet, as Hippocrates has obſer- 
ved ; not to a regular uniformity in his way of living, becauſe, 
in cole any neceſſity ſnould oblige him (which: frequently hap- 
pens) to alter the habit he has contracted, 4 quick tranſition to 
a new method might prove dangerous. it is the wiſeſt courſe 
therefore; for perſons in health; to vary their way of living often, 
that ſo, no new change may happen which can hurt them, 
This * nevertheleſs; ou ght to be kept within the bounds 
of temperance; and Celſus gives too great a latitude, Which 
ſeems to entourage exceſs, directly contrary to the firſt general 
rule of Hippocrates, 
This rule is liable to he miſtakes; G46 mans nid gene 
overload his ſtomach, but ought to riſe * meals with ſome 


appetite. | { 
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Combinrcs with the fair ſex i is neither ; 
ide 00 wantonly to be indulged, nor too timo- 
; rouſly to be ſhunned. When moderate, it 

| renders the body lively, but too frequently 
erance, Wl uſed, waſtes and enervates. This frequency, 
E nevertheleſs; is to be eſtimated by a man's 
dur d age and ſtrength, for that commerce is 


identur f harmleſs which is not ſucceeded by pain 

us, de- ATMS. 

Natur or low ſpirits. 

ordina | | 
Ax concludes his directions to the ſound 

. and robuſt, with this admirable precept, 


| Wiz. <© Be * careful in time of health not 
0 * to deſtroy, by exceſſes of any kind, that 
« yigqur of conſtitution which ſhould ſup- 
port you under ſickneſs.” 


RULES for the Delicate and Infirm. 
PEOPLE of tender conſtitutions (among 

whom may be reckoned the greateſt part of 

our citizens, and almoſt all men of letters) 


* Cavendum ne in ſecunda yaletudine adverſe præſidia con- 
ſumantur. lib, 1. cap. 1. 
muſt 
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muſt be regular in their Way of living, and 


correct, by care, thoſe diſorders which ariſe ok F 
from a Rank frame of body , from 4 bad a al, ente { 
or much ſtudy. n 

air, in whi 


A tender perſon ſhoutd dwelt in a well I en delig! 
lighted, chearful houſe, which is airy in l 
ſummer, and enjoys the ſun in winter; and rel 
ſhould avoid mid-day heats, morning and e 2. The 
vening colds, and damps of all kinds. Let vper parts 
the bookiſh and contemplatiye man take hu K 


& prope me 
care not to ſtudy too ſoon after meals. An z. The 


let even the man of buſineſs and the ſtatel face with 
r fr | the follis. 

man ſpare a few hours for the purpoſe all . be 
health, and be ſure to uſe fome convenien , and cat 
exerciſe every day before meals, fuch ue lay 
reading aloud, walking or playing-at* bal an 1 ts 
as the beſt 

* The G recks played with four ſorts of balls, the /itt able 2 
ball; the great ball; the cab xim, or empty ball ; i.e, blon that it * 
up with air like our foot ball; and the xapuxor, which wi much diſuſ 
huge leathern ball, hung Rem the ceiling, and ſtuffed wi G0¹/ is a 
bran or ſand, as thoſe who toſſed 1 it were robuſt or delicate. ſmooth con 
The Romans had alſo four ſorts, firſt the 7 which ws wg alway 

a pretty large ſort of hand ball, made of skin blown up wil 6 0 pe 
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r 1 3 
of ſome ſort, which exerciſe he ſhould oy 
ſiſt! in, until he finds himſelf either in 


gentle ſweat, or a little tired, but x no a 


air, in whith, | according to Küisbothnd Auguſtus Cxſar tak 


great delight; and was, as we learn from Martial, a proper ex- 


erciſe ſor young and old. 


Folle decet N ludere, folle ſenes. | 
Lib. 14. epigr. 43. 

2. The trigonalis, of which Celſus ſays that it exerciſes the 
upper parts of the body, and which the learned Mercurialis 
conjectures to have been nearly the ſame with fennis: © co 
* prope modo quo noſtrates ſupra funiculum ludunt.“ 


3. The paganica, or common village ball, made of leather 
ſtuffed with feathers, larger than the 17 ganalis, and harder than 
the /ellis. 

4. The harpaſtum, which” was a 4 Gol ball roffed, ga. 
ed, and catched from the ground, not unlike, it ſhould ſeem, 
tothe play at ns in W ae] Mer. de re gymn. lib. 2. cap. 
5. 

All l mall rd upon the hole, is, that the high enco- 
mium juſtly beſtowed by Galen upon the play at little ball, 
as the beſt of all exerciſes to preſerve health, is equally appli- 
cable to tennis, and to the play called golf in Scotland, and 
that it is pity ſuch manly and healthful exerciſes ſhould be ſo 


much diſuſed, 


Golf is a ſafe and moderate exerciſe, tated on a bare 
ſmooth common, by driving two ſmall hard balls with proper 


bat, always forward to very diſtant holes in the ground, a- 


bout a foot deep, and nine inches over; and the party whoſe 
ball is driven into the hole with the feweſt blows, (which are 


epetully numbered on both ſides) obtains the victory. 


LARGE 


ö 
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Lake * meals are ever hurtful to a ter 0 4 
der conſtitution. Confections and delicacie * 
are bad on two accounts, firſt, becauſe the] Tu. 
. tempt people to eat more than enough; an poſſib 
ſecondly, becauſe they are hard of digeſtion ſtrang 
: uch 
Of Uxexezcrev INCIDENTS. i 1 
Ir a man muſt neceſſarily remove his he : 
bitation into a worſe air, he had beſt doi IT 
in the beginning of winter. derſt. 
of bc 
Ir is imprudent to contract a habit of d, ft; 
neſs at any time, becauſe a man may chang e 
to be under a neceſſity to work. Nov 
To a perſon ſweating with labour, there! j oy 2 
nothing more pernicious than to drink col kat 
water; nor is it proper for ſuch as are wer Key. 
ried with a journey, tho* their ſweat Wl 1 
gone off. very 
FATIGUE is often eaſed by change of |: 
bour, and he who is tired with any unuſul * 7 
* Ubi ad cibum ventum eſt, dunquam atilis FY pimia-# e * 


tietas. 


ſort 
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. ſort. of cok, 15 refr eſhed by. that to NO 
he has been accuſtomed. | 


0 a tet 
licacie . 

iſe the TnosE who are much fatigned ſhould, if 
poſſible, ſleep in "their own “ beds, for a 


ſtrange bed does not 1. . near ſo 
much. 


ES 


or ConsTITUTIONS and Aczs. 


Ir is expedient, before al things, to un- 
derſtand a man's. particular nature and habit 
of body. Some are too meagre, others too 
fat; ſome hot, others cold; ſome moiſt, o- 
thers dry; ſome too coſtive, others too lax. 
Now, all thoſe extremes ſhould be rectified 
as much as poſſible, and every conſtitutional 
complaint, which endangers health, er 
and gradually. removed, 


Tar meagre + ſhould be plumped up by 
very 1 exerciſe, and long intervals of 


reſt, 


* This is — true, but not bead. 


* reduced a huge fat 2 to a maderate fize i in a 
* ſhort time, (lays Galen) by making him run every moxning, 
— until 


. 1 the J 

reſt; a ſoft bed, long ſleep, ' tranquility of 

mind, fat meat, frequent meals and as 

- plentiful as he can well digeſt, and by ey 
ing the belly gently: bound. 


Far perſons ſhould be made thinner by 
warm bathing f, ſtrong exerciſe, hard beds, 
little fleep, proper evacuations, acids, and 
one meal in a Jus 


e until he cel into a kde fiweat ; I hea had him rubbel 
4 hard, and put into a warm bath; Fer which I ordered him 
y- a ſmall breakfaſt, and ſent him to the warm bath a ſecond 
. time. Some hours after, I permitted him to eat freely of 
* food, which afforded but little nouriſhment ; and laſtly, ſe 
5 him to ſome work which he was accuſtomed to, for the re- 
maining part of the da.“. 


10 On the other hand, a man thas is.too lean, may be tak 
: « plump, 1. By ſuch food as will produce ſweet juices and 
« good nouriſhment. 2. By gentle exerciſe, which gives 2 
* firmneſs to that nouriſhment, And 3. By avoiding heat, fa- 


« tigue, and every violence that can diſſipate the nouriſhment 


* he has received.“ Galen de ſanit. tuend. lib, 6. cap, 8 


* Fat meat, if a man can digeſt it well, will help to ph 
him up, otherwiſe it will do him no ſervice. 


I For a ſhort and clear account of the NE REL, variety, 

uſe, and abuſe of baths among the antients, ſee Mercurial. de 

re gymnaſt. lib, 1. cap. 10. and Petri Dunetu dictionar. antiq. 

Rom, et Grzc. ſub voce Balnez, And among the moderns, 

_ eſpecially on cold bathing, ſee doctors Baynard, Floyer, Wain 
wright, aud Lucas, 

Hor 
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Hor conſtitutions are cooled by drinking 
water, and-acid.liquors. And the cold-are 
manned by the ue of the fleſh braſh, by 


ſalt meat, and good wine. 


TRE dry are rendered moiſt by leſs exer- 
ciſe, and a fuller diet, eſpecially by drinking 
more than uſual; by cold bathing, and by 
reſting ſometime after their morning exer- 
ciſe before wy eat. 


Tat la are made firmer by increaſing 
the uſual exerciſe ; by making but one meal 
in a day inſtead of the two they made be- 
fore; by drinking little, and deferring that 
uitil they have done eating; and by ſitting 
ſtill for ſome time after meals. 

Tux coſtive, on the contrary, are relax- 
ed by increaſing the quantity of food, by 
drinking large draughts at meals, and by u- 
ling exerciſe ſoon after cating. 


| OLD 
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* 


OL» people have greater reaſon to be NR 
cautious not to treſpaſs upon the rules of reading, 
health, than young nn who have more thinking 
ſtrength. | after me 

Of the SEASONS of the Year. COLD 
ves, an 

Ix funmer it is beſt. to make Gnalle mY 
meals than in winter, but more frequent. TH0s 
The cold bath is alſo proper at that ſeaſon. iſ looſeneſs 
themſely 
| IN autumn, when the days begin to grow the trum 
cold, we ſhould be careful not to go abroad void 4 
in too light cloaths, or too thin ſhoes. could d 
Of the habitual IN PIXKMITI Es of different mall ſw 
| E conſider; 


Parts of the Body. 


Trost whoſe heads are infirm, ſhould PEOP 
pour cold water upon them every morning: nn 
ſhould eat moderately of food eaſy to dr ee they 
geſt; ſhould make wine and water their WM Ty 
common drink; that, in caſe the head, at W paleneſs⸗ 
any time, grows worſe than uſual, they may taiting, 
have recourſe to, and relief from water a- 
lone. 


Nok 


o be 
es of 
more 


naller 
11.— 
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grow 
broad 


ferent 
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Nox will a weak head bear writing, 
reading, vehement ſpeaking, or | intenſe 
thinking at any time, but eſpecially ſoon 


after meals. 


Corp water is alſo good to waſh blear 
eyes, and to gargle ſore throats. 


THOSE who are fabje& to an habitual 


looſeneſs ſhould play at tennis, and accuſtom 


themſelves to ſuch ſorts of exerciſe as ſhake 
the trunk of the body. They ſhould alſo 


avoid 4 variety df diſhes at one meal, and 


Hhould deal very little in broths, greens, or 


ſmall ſweet wines; and ſhould fit quiet 2 a 


E conſiderable time after meals: 


PEOPLE ſubject to colics, ſhould forbear 


to cat or drink any thing cold; and whate- 


ver they know by experience to be flatulent. 


TRE ſymptoms of a weak ſtomach are 
paleneſs, meagerneſs, loathing, frequent vo- 
miting, and a head- ach, ſometimes when the 

Es bob {tomach 
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ſtomach is empty: And ſuch perſons ſhoule 
always eat things of eaſy digeſtion, and drinł 
the rougher ſorts of wine, if they can beat 
them, cold; and uſe alſo ſuch exerciſe as 
ſhakes the trunk of the body. | 


THOSE who are afflicted with the gout in 
their feet or hands, ought, between the fits, 
to give all the exerciſe they can bear, to the 
parts affected, in order to render them fim 
and hardy; but in the fits reſt is neceſlary, 


Concubinage is a great enemy to gouty com 


plaints. 


UNDEx every conſtitutional infirmity it i 
proper to promote a good digeſtion; but to 
gouty people it is indiſpenſably neceſlary. 


PLUTARCE 


 PrvrTarCH flouriſhed in the time of Tri 
jan, and, tho* himſelf no phyſician, has conr 
poſed an elegant dialogue on the preſervatr 
on of health; and has given us ſeveral uſeful 
obſervations upon that ſubject 
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ſhould Hs thinks it unbecoming a philoſopher, 
d drink who is at great pains. to make himſelf maſter 
- bear of muſic and geometry, to be at the ſame 
ciſe a time, totally i ignorant of what belongs t to his 
OWN body. 

gout ul Ar ſome of the high feſtivals in Athens, 
he fits | fays he, beſides the entertainment exhibited 
to the to the public, there was alſo money diſtribut- 
m firm ed among the ſpectators, which made the 
eſſary, CE pleaſure double. In like manner, phyſick“, 
cor which is quite as elegant, copious, and de- 
F lightful as any of the liberal arts, has this 
ity iti advantage above them all, that it beſtows 
but u good health on thoſe who underſtand it, 

fary. and will be directed by its precepts, 
IT is an obſervation of ſome importance 
to health, ( tho now and then diſregarded 

of Tre : 

| *Plutarch happpily reaped the benefit of his regard and 
15 con oplication to this ſcience ; for we are told by Dryden, in his 
ſervati life of this Philoſopher, that 5 it was his prudence ſo to ma- 
| uſeful „nage his health by moderation of diet and bodily exerciſe, 


* as to preſerve his parts, without decay, to a great old age; 
* to be lively and vigorous to the laſt ; and to preſerve him: 
ſelf to his own enjoyments, and to the profit of mankind,” 
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by phyſicians) that a coldneſs, in the extrem 
parts of the body, which drives the natur 
heat inwards, ſhews a tendency to a feve 
riſh diſpoſition ; and that we ought there 
fore to guard onr limbs* well from cold x 
ſuch times, as we uſe no motion to throy 
the heat outwards, 


ANor HER obſervation is, that perſons i 
health ought ſometimes to taſte that ſimpl; 
and inſipid food, which alone is proper in 
time of ſickneſs; that ſo they may not be 
diſpuſted at the ſight of it, nor, like frowarl 
children, ſet themſelves againſt it, when it 
becomes neceſlary ; And for the ſame reaſon 
we ought to drink water ſometimes, tho? we 
have wine at hand; becauſe in ſome illneſſe 


lf this obſervation of Plutarch was Grand uſeful y 
Greece and Italy, how much more in our colder climate 
And I will venture to affirm, that perſons, whoſe legs ar 
feet are for the moſt part cold, cannot enjoy a good ſtate i 
health. And 1 will fay farther, that woollen under ſtocking 
worn by people of tender conſtitutions, to keep up by ther 
warmth, an equ able circulation in the extreme parts, would 
prevent many a ſit of pain, ſickneſs, and low ſpirits, which 
taey muſt feel without ſuch a precaution, 
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it will be proper to drink water only. In 


ſhort, we ſhould diſcipline our minds ſo as 


to make them value that alone which is pro- 


per and conducive to health; and not think 
ourſelves undone when a ſimple or coarſe 
meal is ſet before us. It was wiſely ſaid by 
one of the antients; . chuſe that manner of 
living which is moſt reaſonable, and cu- 
ſtom will reconcile you to it,” 


A third obſervation is, that thin people 


are generally the moſt healthy; we ſhould 
not therefore indulge our appetites with de- 


licacies or high living, (tho' we had it in our 
power) for fear of growing corpulent *, We 
may be ſometimes invited to the entertaiments 
of great men, where cuſtom obliges us to do 
as others do; and where it is hardly poſſible 
to avoid exceſs: Let us therefore be prepar- 


ed for ſuch incidents, by having our bodies 


pure and healthy, leſt we ſhould add load to 


75 Corpulency js not always the conſequence of high living, 
for in ſome conſtitutions it excites feyeriſh diſorders, and va- 


nous other complaints, 


1 1 


load, or fewel to the fire; but even at ſuch 
entertainments, if we ſhould be preſſed to 
drink unreaſonably, we muſt refuſe to com- 
ply, tho? our refufal ſhould give offence; ; 
and fay with wy | 


- Homer to forfeit your eſteem to day, 
Than grieve Fon with my groans, or death to-morrow, 


Is; was the advice of Socrates, 45 that we 
« ſhould beware of ſuch food as may tempt 
© us to eat when we are not hungry, and of 
« fach liquors as may entice us to drink 
„when we are not thirſty.“ Such, it is 
true, may be uſed when they become neceſ- 
fary to our nouriſhment, or health; but we 
muſt take great care never to let thoſe delica- 
cies prevail with us to overcharge our ſto- 
mach. The folly of thoſe is very great, who 
out of mere vanity load themſelves with dain- 
ties at great men's tables, that they may boaſt, 


among their friends, of thoſe high priced ra- 


rities with which they were feaſted ; where- 
as it would be much more to their honour, 
if they could ſay that they had ſuch a com- 
mand of themſelves as to abſtain from them. 
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AM oN all the deſtructive follies W vo- 
luptuouſneſs, there is none more ridiculouſly 
extravagant than that of thoſe who pay high 
prices to celebrated whores, a Phryne or a 
Lais, while they neglect their wives at home, 
who have many more valuable charms than 
theſe mercenary wretches. How diſcreetly 
does the poet Menander introduce a pimp, 
leading in a train of beautiful proſtitutes, to 


enſnare a company of well diſciplined young 


men; at whoſe approach the youths hung 
down their heads, eating the repaſt which 
vas ſet before them, nor would any of 
«* them once look up at theſe bewitching 
« deſtroyers.” 


| Tn OSE who have a true taſte for pleaſure, 


ſhould, for the ſake of that pleaſure, live 


temperately ; becauſe, without temperance, 


there can be no health, and without health 


we can reliſh no enjoyment. What avail 
the greateſt delicacies to a ſick ſtomach? Is 


not a good appetite the moſt exquiſite ſauce? 
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It is reported of Alexander the great, when, 


upon a march; he turned away his cooks, 


that he ſhould fay, © he carriea much bet- 
« ter cooks along with him than thoſe he 
te turned off, viz. a long morning's journey 
* to whet his appetite to his dinner, and a 
e frugal dinner to make his . reliſh 
of well.“ 


I am ſenſible, continues our author, that 
great fatigue, heat and cold, ſometimes raiſe 
fevers; but we may alſo obſerve that thoſe 
external cauſes rarely bring diſtempers upon 
ſuch as are temperate, and free from any re- 
dundancy of humours. It is this redundancy 
that throws the body into ſtubborn difeaſes, 
juſt as ſtinking mud, agitated by external 
cauſes, taints the air, and every thing that 
comes near it. Hippocrates ſays, © that a 
« ſpontaneous weight and laſſitude of the 
« limbs forebode a diſtemper approaching.” 
And whence proceeds this weight, but from 
4 plenitude which compreſſes the nerves ? 

Vnreaſonable, therefore, is the practice of 
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thetn who think to remove this ſort of weari- 
neſs, by eating and drinking plentifully, 
whereas abſtinence and exerciſe are the true 
cure of it. 


Tao” I cry down voluptuouſneſs, as a de- 
ſtroyer of true pleaſure, yet I do not recom- 
mend an over ſcrupulous and rigid abſtinence, 
which expoſes the body to many dangers, 
that ſinks the ſpirits, and diſqualifies us for labour 
raiſe ¶ or pleaſure, by making us timorous, and per- 
hoſe IW petually ſuſpicious of ſome bad deſign againſt 
pon us, and never permits us to perform any ac- 
y re- tion with true courage or magnanimity. We 
ancy WW muſt keep a medium between theſe two ex- 
ales, Wl tremes, and like skilful mariners, neither 
ernal ſhorten our fails too much in fair weather, 
that nor ſpread them too wide in a ſtorm. 


f the ANp as we mult obſerve a moderation in 
ing.” diet, exerciſe and pleaſure, ſo likewiſe our 
from ¶ lep mult neither be too long nor too ſhort ; 
rves? (42d even -aur dreams ſhould be natural and 
de of Neaſy; for when we find them abſurd and 
them I fiightful, we have reaſon to ſuſpect a fulneſs, 

© ans or 


— 


bred. 


I 

or ſome bad diſpoſition of the humours of 
our body. In the ſame manner, when any 
ſudden cauſeleſs fear, or grief, or fretfulneſ 
ſeizes us, it is more than probable that ſome 
malignant vapour from our diſtempered bo- 
dies mingles with our ſpirits and diſorder 
them. e ITY TE IR 


IT would be of great moment towards the 
preſervation of our health, if, when we viſt 
our friends under any illneſs, we ſhould, 
without an air of curioſity, or affectation d 
phyſical learning, kindly inquire what hal 
done them hurt, whether fatigue, abſtinence, 
or any ſurfeit, had occaſioned their ilInels 
that ſo we ourſelves may learn the neceflit 
of temperance from the experience of other 
and take care to avoid thoſe exceſſes whicl 
were the cauſe of their misfortunes. 


THREE things, ſays Plutarch, appear u 


me to be chiefly conducive to health, vi 


exerciſe, temperance, and a thorough ac 


quaintance with one's own conſtitution *. 


* Tho? Plutarch borrows theſe rules from Hippocrates, 
as he recommends each of them in a very entertaining manne! 
what he ſays may become more uſeful by being better femen 
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urs offi As to the exerciſe of men of letters, 
n am (yhom he ſeems principally to regard) it is 
fulnek MW furprizing to think what benefit they re- 
it ſome {8 ceive. from reading aloud every day; we 
ed bo- ought therefore to make that exerciſe fami- 
:ſorder l liar to us. What riding in any eaſy chariot 
| is, compared with other exerciſes, the ſame 

| is reading aloud, compared with dialogue 
rds the or converſation. ' The voice moves gently 
we vill upon the thoughts of another, and glides 
ſhould fnoothly along without that vehemence 
tion d which generally attends diſputations. But 
hat hall tho? reading aloud is a very healthful exer- 
tinence, ciſe, violent vociferation may prove perni- 


illneßz cious, as it has been frequently the cauſe of 
eceflini burſting ſome blood veſſel, 


f othets, 9 opponents jc FI 
s which S9CRATES did not diſlike dancing when 
it was only for health, but ſaid © it was fo 

| © far inconvenient as it took up too much 
& room, whereas to a man who uſed the ex- 
«* erciſe of | ſinging, or reading aloud, a 
chamber large enough to ſit in, was ſuffi- 
* cient,” It is carefully to be obſerved, 
that this exerciſe of reading aloud, or any 
other, 
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other, muſt not be uſed immediately after 
repletion or fatigue, for ſuch an error has 
proved hurtful to many. Idleneſs and floth 
have always been looked upon as a pletitiful 
ſource of diſtempers, and the man who 
thinks to procure himſelf health by indo- 
lence, is like him who, by continuing always 
ſilent, hopes to mend his voice. Beſides, the 
very end and aim of health, which is action, 
is deſtroyed by floth; what is his health 


good for, who never does any thing fo TY 
himſelf or His friends? 


SOME. yeah recommended walking after 
ſupper ; others, imagining that motion diſ- 
turbed digeſtion, thought reſt preferable. 
The rational views of both may be obtained, 
by giving reſt indeed to our bodies, but by 
entertaining our minds with chearful conver- 
ſation, which will neither fatigue the ſpirits 
through cloſe attention, nor occaſion incon- 
veniencies of any kind; ſuch as thoſe apree- 
able and amuſing queſtions in natural philo- 
ſophy, hiſtory, or poetry, which ſome call 
| the 
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the deſert at the entertainments of men of 


letters. And thus we ſhall conform ourſelves 


to the advice of the phyſicians, who deſire 
that ſome ſpace of time may intervene be- 
n ſupper * bed, to rover crudities. 


Tux fecond "thing highly e to 
health i is temperance in cating and drinking, 
and in all other gratifications of our ſenſes. 


For my part, I think it were better to ac- 
cuſtom ourſelves, from our youth, to ſuch 


temperance, as not to require any fleſh meat 
at all : Noes not the earth yield abundance, 
not only for nouriſhment, but for luxury ? 
Some of which may be eat as nature has pro- 
duced them, and ſome dreſſed and made pa- 
latable a thouſand ways. But ſince cuſtom 
has made it almoſt natural to us now to eat 
fleſh, we may eat it indeed, but moderately, 
and not gorge ourſelves with it like lions 
and wolves, 


4. 


Tar moſt noble of all 3 is wine; 
the moſt uſeful drink; the moſt palatable 


medicine; and, of all delicacies, the moſt 
. * 
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grateful to the ſtomach. But if we ſhould 
happen to be ſcorched by heat; fatigued 
with buſineſs; exhauſted with intenſe think- 
ing; or ſeized with any feveriſh diſorder; a 
glaſs of warm water only, or mixed with but 
little wine, will refreſh us more than wine a- 

lone, which having a natural activity and 
heat, is apt to exaſperate our diſorder, where- 
as it is our buſineſs to mitigate ſuch com- 
plaints, by the ſoftnefs and coolneſs of the 
water. 8 


Tux third thing neceſſary to health, is to 
be ſo well acquainted with our own conſti- 
tution as to know perfectly what agrees or 
diſagrees with us. It is reported of the em- 
perour Tiberius, that he ſaid © it was ſhame- 
ful for any man paſt threeſcore, to reach 
his hand to a phyſician to feel his pulſe.” 
This was a peeviſh expreſſion ; but {till ! 
think it reaſonable, that a man ſhould have 
ſome knowledge of his own pulſe, becauſe 
there is ſuch a variety in pulſes; and ſhould 
be acquainted with his own temper of body, 
with reſpe& to heat or cold ; and ſhould ob- 
ſerye from experience what agrees with him, 


and 


[ 159 J 
and what does not; for that ſoul, in my o- 


- pinion, muſt be careleſs which has dwelt ſo 


long in a body, and yet is obliged to ask a 
phyſician, whether that body is healthieſt in 
ſummer or in winter? Whether moiſt or dry 
food is beſt for it? And whether the pulſa- 
tion in the wriſt be quick or ſlow? People 
have learned to give directions to their cooks 
how they ſhould prepare their food, but do 
not trouble themſelves to know whether that 
food be wholeſome or not; and provided 
their taſte be gratified, health is quite out of 
the queſtion. Theſe are not the dictates of 
reaſon, eſpecially when we conſider the im- 


portance of health ; and that this acquain- 


tance with our own conſtitution is eaſily ac- 
quired by a little attention and care. 


THREE errors which are very common 
among men J heartily wiſh reformed : One 
is that of taking ſtrong purges or vomits to 
carry off the redundancy of their ſhameful 
intemperance, and the complaints which it 
brings upon them. He who takes a rough 
purge to relieve his body from too great a 

load 
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ford of food or humours, behaves himſelf 
like an inhabitant of Athens, who, finding 
the multitude of citizens troubleſome to him, 
ſhould contrive to drive them out, by filling 
the city with Scythians and wild Arabs. In- 
ſtead of theſe violent drugs therefore, which 
corrupt the body, he ſhould, without any 
preparation, directly puke up his load; or 
live abſtemiouſly for a few days. 


| ANOTHER error is committed when peo- 
ple bind themſelves down to certain ſtated 
rules of abſtinence, or think it expedient to 
_ faſt on certain periodical days; imagining, 


without reaſon, that ſuch a formal reſtraint | 
will contribute to their health. Theſe pu- 


niſh themſelves, without any neceſſity, by 
adhering to uſeleſs rules, which make their 
whole lives uncomfortable. A man under 
ſuch bondage lives altogether for himſelf, 
and rather reſembles a ſhell fiſh, which re- 
mains fixt to its rock, than a rational crea- 
ture who has any commerce with the world, 


or would be uſeful to mankind. 
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'R third error which ſtudious men are apt 
to fall into, is not leſs: dangerous; they read 
and meditate inceſſantly, without allowing 
proper relaxation or refreſhment to the bo- 
dy; and think that a frail machine can bear 
fatigue, as well as an immortal ſpirit. This 
puts me in mind of what happened to the 
camel in the fable, which refuſing, tho? of- 
ten premoniſhed, to eaſe the ox, in due 
time, of a part of his load, was forced at 
laſt to carry, not only the ox's whole load, 
but the ox himſelf alſo, when he died under 
his burthen, Thus it happens to the mind 
which has no compaſſion on the body, and 
will not liſten to its complaints, nor give it 
any reſt, until ſome bad diſtemper compells 
the mind to lay ſtudy and contemplation a- 
ſide; and to lie down, with the afflicted 
body, upon the bed of languiſhing and pain. 
Moſt reaſonably, therefore, does Plato ad- 
moniſh us to take the ſame care of our bo- 
dies as of our minds; that like a well match- 
ed pair of horſes to a chariot, each may 


X draw 
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draw his equal ſhare of weight. And when 
the mind is moſt buſy in the contemplation 
of virtue, the body ſhould then be cheriſbed 
with the greateſt care, that ſo it may give 
no obſtyttion i in ſuch a noble purſuit. L 


Of AGATHINUS. 


 AcaTHINUS was contemporary with 
Plutarch: He practiſed phyfic at Rome, 
and is mentioned in ſeyeral places by Galen? 
We have his thoughts concerning the cold 
bath among the colle&ions of Oribaſius ; 
and as this author is full and clear with re 
gard to the practical part of gold bathing, 
which when uſed with the neceſſary precau- 
tions, may be very ſubſervient to the preſer. 
vation of health, it will be proper to knoy 
the ſentiments of this ancient phyſician up! 
on ſo intereſting a ſubje& ; eſpecially : as his 
directions will ſuperſede the trouble of con 
ſulting others upon the fame article, 


* tn Ib. 1. Hipp. de pas. bly, comment. 2. eck. ; 


Fr de different. pull, lib, 4. cap. 10. et 11. | 
4 Medici, collect. lib, 10. cap 7. 


„ Thos! 
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„ TRHOSE who deſire to paſs through this 
© tranſitory life with health, (ſays he) ſhould 
bathe themſelves frequently In cold water. 
i« J can ſcarce find words to expreſs the be- 
« nefit which people receive from this prac- 
« tice; and even in' extreme old age, cold 
« bathing, to ſuch as have been habſruated 
« to it, will render the body firm, and the 
« countenance lively; will ſtrengthen the 
„ appetite, aſſiſt coneoction, preſerve the 
« ſenfes entire ; and, in a word; will give 
8 vigour to the whole animal oeconomy.” 


1 bare — told, continues our author, 
that it is a common cuſtom among the bar- 
barous nations, to dip their infants daily in 
cold water; but we parboil our children with 
vum ablutions, perſuaded thereto by our 
nurſes; becauſe, forſooth, the infants go to 
Leep ſoon after the fatigue of being waſhed 
in warm water, and reſt pretty well in the 
night; but the conſequence is, that chil- 
dren, ſodden in this manner, frequently fall 
into convulſions and epilepſies, very diffi- 
cult to be removed. 


OuR 
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Ovxaliment ſhould be thoroughly digeſt- 
ed and diſtributed, or, in other words, the 
{ſtomach ſhould be empty, and the body light 
when we go into the cold bath. We ſhould 
| alſo walk a while, or uſe ſome other gentle 
exerciſe, to give us a moderate warmth and 
alacrity of ſpirit, immediately before we en 
ter; but we muſt by no means, heat or fi 
tigue ourſelves at that time. The ears ſhould 
be cloſely ſtopped to prevent the cold water 
from getting into them. When we are rer 
dy, we ought to plunge inſtantly in the ws 
ter, or have it poured upon us, but the for 
mer is beſt. Such as have ſtrength and reſo 
lution to bear it, may dip their whole bodies 
over-head, a fecond or third time under ws 
ter; but whether they dip once or. oftne; 
they ſhonld be always exceedingly well drie 
and rubbed when they come ont. The wr 
ter ſhould neither be of an tcy coldneſs not 
of too remiſs a degree, but ought to be a 
ways pure and bright. Sea water is beſt, e 
ſpecially for the firſt trials. - 
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- ' SOME think that thoſe who are not accu- 
ſtomed to the uſe of the cold bath, ought 
not to begin it before the middle of ſum- 
mer; but I have ſeen many begin with 
great ſafety; at all times of the year; it 
is nevertheleſs my own opinion, ſays our 
„author, that the ſpring is preferable to 


any other ſeaſon for the commencement 
of this n bs Scl 4 


HIER HA f. vn. 


o Galen, — fuch of his rules as were 
but ſlightly touched upon before his time. 


LAUDIUS GALENUS was born at 

A Pergamus a city in the leſſer Aſia, 
about the year of our Lord 131. He wrote 
ſix books concerning the preſervation of 
health, and ſeveral other tra&s about the 


qualities and nature of aliments, and the 


difference of temperaments from all which 
I ſhall extract the moſt material rules, that 
have not been recommended by others be- 

8 fore 
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fore him, without entering into his ſchola- 
ſtie diſputes, or unneceſſaty digreſſions too 
frequent in his writings. But let not the 
faſhionable pedantry of the times in which 
great man, Whofe penetrating genius, ex- 
tenſive knowledge, and juft conception 
have been the admiration of ages. 


HE adviſes his readers, for their own fake 
to perſiſt with, ſpirit and reſolution i in learn- 
ing and practiſing thoſe rules which conduce 
to the preſervation of health, affuring them, 
for - their encouragement, that by ſa doing 
they may preſerye their bodies to extreme 
old age, free from all - forts of diſtempers; 
« ] was born (continues he) with an infirm 
« conſtitution, and afflicted in my youth 
«, with many and i ſeyere a - but ak fines 


© verum laue compono. - Hoc autem omne went. quo 


pacto omnia potiſkmum adornarentyr, ſummæ ſapientiæ eſt: 
« effeciſſe autem omnino quæ voluit, virtutis eſt ĩinvictæ ac 


4 inſupetabilis. Quodque nihil ſuis beneficiis privatum eſſe 
© yoluerit, id perfectiſſimæ bonitatis ſpecimen eſſe ſtatuo,” 


De uſu part, lib. 3. cap. 10. claſ, 1. verſio vulg. [ 
| 6c 


6% Tarrived to the twenty eighth year of 
% my age, and knew that there were ſure 
6, rules for preſerving health, I have ob- 
* ſerved them ſo carefully, that I have la- 
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te boured under no diſtemper ſince. that 
« time, except now and then a fever * for 
one day, which my fatigue, in attending 
« the ſick, neteſſarily brought upon me. 
% A man, whoſe body is clear from every 
* noxious humour that can hurt it, is in no 
* danger of contracting any illneſs, except 
& from external violence, or infection. And 
« why may not proper care be taken to 
* keep the body clear from all ſuch noxi- 
We ous humours! 8 


* oriles to ls his 1 to necks un 
der all circumſtances, Galen divides man- 
kind into three general claſſes. In the firſt 


he reckons thoſe who are naturally ſound 


and ſtrong, and at liberty, from their afflu- 
ence, to beſtow what time and care they 
pleaſe on their health. In the ſecond, he 


De fan, tnend. lib, f. cap. 1. 


plarey 
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places ſuch as are of a delicate and in- 
firm conſtitution. And his third claſs con- 
tains thoſe, whoſe neceſſary occupations, in 
public, or private life, will not permit 
them to eat, ſleep, or uſe exerciſe at re- 
gular hours. | * 


As to the firſt, he figs, 0 os 


life and health, as long as is conſiſtent with 
the lot of man, it is neceſſary that the origi- 
nal ſtamina ſhould be good, for ſome are 
ſo crazy, that Aſculapius* himſelf could 
e ſcarce prolong their lives to threeſcore.” 

This claſs he divides into four periods, viz, 
Infancy, youth, manhood, and old age. Two 
of theſe periods, namely, infancy, and old 
age, had been touched upon but {lightly be- 
fore his time. But as to youth and man- 
hood (whether of robuſt or tender conſtitu- 
tions) the general rules eſtabliſhed by Hip- 
pocrates and others for preſerving health, 
are, for the moſt part, the ſame which Ga- 


sunt enim, qui ab ipſo ortu adeo WE corporis ſunt 
ſatu, ut ne, fi Aſculapium quidem ipſum iis prefeceris, vel 
ſexageſimum annum videant. De fan, tuend. lib. 1. cap. 12. 
Thoma Linacro, Anglo, interprete. 
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en alſo recommends, and therefore need not 
be repeated here. 


To be brief, there are four articles, with 
regard to the preſeryation of health, which 
Galen has conſidered more attentively than 
any that went before him, iz. I. Infancy. 
2. Old age. 3. The difference of tempera- 
ments. And 4. The care neceſſary to be 
taken by thoſe whoſe time is not in their 
own power, TI ſhall therefore endeavour to 
give a clear and ſuccinct view of his pre- 
cepts concerning theſe articles, in the order 
here ſet down. | 


ARTICLE J. Of INFANCY. 


CHILDREN newly born ſhould, if poſ- 
ible, be fed with their mothers milk, which 
is much more natural to them than that of 
ſtranger. The nurſes ſhould give them a 
good deal of exerciſe, both in the cradle 
and in their arms, and ſhould be extremely 
diligent to find out what makes the infants 
uneaſy when they cry, and, by their unuſual 

; agitation, 
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agitation, appear to be in pain, leſt theſe a- 
gonies ſhould throw them into fits, or into 
a fever. 1 attended a child (ſays our 
« Author) who cried inceſſantly ; whom 
e nejther motion, muſic, nor the breaſts, 
* could pacify for one moment ; and, upon 
ſtrict ſearch, found, that the bed in which 
« he lay, his cloaths, and body were al 
« naſty, but the inſtant he was waſhed, 
*« and clean dreſſed, he fell into a ſweet 
* ſleep, which continued ſeyeral hours.“ 

Infants ought to be fed with milk only un- 
til they have cut their foreteeth, and then 
accuſtomed by degrees to à more ſo lid 
food, as bread and other light ſorts. of alr 
ment, with which nurſes are well acquaint- 
ed. They ſhould alſo be waſhed” eyer 
morning with tepid water, and then wel 
rubbed and dried; the nurſe obſerving 
for this purpoſe, the time when the childs 
ſtomach 18 empty after a long ſleep; for 
they do hurt who waſh and rub infants 
upon a full ſtomach. Galen finds great 
fault F, and ſeems quite out of humour 
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with the northern cuſtom of plunging new 


born infants into cold water, and diſdainful- 
ly ſays; © that he does not write for Ger- 
« mans or ſuch barbarians, any more than 
he would write for bears and lions ;” and 


yet he recommends, to his polite Greeks and 


Romans; a more uncouth and painful prac- 
tice of rubbing their tender infants all over 
with ſalt *, in order to render them healthy 
and hardy. But time and experience have 
every where aboliſhed the practice of ſalting, 
and, to the great benefit of infants, have, in 
many places and families eſtabliſned the uſe 
of the cold bath under proper reſtrictions f, 
which my be ſeen at the bottom of the 
page. 


* Ergo recens natus infantulus, cnjus corporis conſtitutio 


omni notaà vacat, primum quidem faſciis deligetur, ſed corpori 
prius toti ſale modice inſperſo, quo eutis ejus denſior ſolidior- 
que reddatur. Ita vero qui ſecundum naturam ſunt infantes, 
rel ſolo ſale præparati munitique abunde fuerint: quando, qui 
ficcorum myrti foliorum aut aliorum id genus inſperſione egent, 
lis plane vitioſus ſtatus fit, De fan, tuend, lib. 1. cap. 7. 


+ The cold bath, by ſtrengthening the ſolids, and promoting 

a free perſpiration, gives livelineſs, warmth, and vigour to in- 
fants, highly conducive to prevent rickets, broken bellies, ſcro- 
phulous diſorders, and conghs, to which they are extremely 
obnoxioug 
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page. In juſtice, however, to our author, [ 
mult take notice that he is rarely guilty of 
any miſtake in practice; and tho' his theory 
has been much mended in after ages, yet his 
practical obſervations are to this day very va 
obnoxious in ſore countries, And nature ſeems to have point 
ed out this remedy, both to the ancient and new world. Vir. 


gil informs us, that it was a cuſtom in Italy, long before the No. 
man times, to dip their new-born infants 3 in the coldeſt ſtreams: 


Dara a ſtirpe genus. Natos ad flumina primum 
"Deterimus, [zycque gelu duramns et undis, 
F-1 Xn, lib. 9. lin. 60g. 


And sir William pen, in his letter to doctor Bainard (hl 
of cold bath, part 2. pag. 291.) has the following words: © 
«* am aſſured that the American Indians waſh their young infant 


in cold ſtreams, as ſcon as born, in all ſeaſons of the year. 


Wich regard to infants of a ſtrong conſtitution, there can be 
no objection to the uſe of cold bathing, eſpecially if (to avail 
a ſudden tranſition from the warmth in which the fœtus wa 
formed to an oppoſite extreme) parents would defer it to th: 
next ſummer after the child is born. But to guard againſt an 
poſſibility of danger to the infant from this daily and quick m- 


merſion of the whole body, let the nurſe obſerve whether le 


becomes warm and lively immediately upon his being taken out 
of the water, or ſoon after he is rubbed dry and drefled; it 
ſo, the cold water will undoubtedly prove of ſervice to him; 
but if, on the contrary, the child become chilly and pale, and 
eſpecially if any of his limbs ſhould be contracted or benumbed 
with the celd, and continue fo for ſome time after he is rubbel 
dry and dreſſed, the uſe of the bath muſt be intermitted for 


few days, and tried again when the child is brifker; or in cab 
the fame ſymptoms ſhould return, it mult be quite laid aſide. 
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luable 


L v9 3 
luable. He proceeds in his directions, and 
ſays, great care ſhould be taken of the 


nurſe's diet, exerciſe and ſleep, that ſo her 
milk may be good. That milk is good 


due conliſtence, neither too thick nor too 
thin; but bad milk is ſomewhat bitter or 
ſalt, of an improper conſiſtence and colour, 
and of a diſagreeable odour. The nurſe 
muſt not go near her husband while ſhe 
gives ſuck, and ſhould immediately be diſ- 
miſſed if ſhe is with child. Infants ſhould 
not taſte wine, becauſe. it heats the body, 
and hurts the head; beſides, they do .not 
want any, and therefore feel not the bene- 
fit but only the hurt it does. | 


A pure air is alſo neceſſary for + children! 
not ſuch as is permitted to ſtagnate in a 
cloſe room; nor ſuch as is loaded with the 
ſteams of ſtanding waters, the filth of 
great cities, with exhalations from dead 
animals, or rotten herbage. The ſame me- 
thod of living may be obſerved in the ſe- 


cond ſeptennial period, as in the latter part 
of 
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or the girſt; with this farther care, that the 
child be chen taught to uſe moderate exerciſe, 
but not too violent; leſt it ſhould ſtint“ his 
growth. That is alſo the proper ſeaſon to 
form his mind tightly, by teaching him the 
rudiments of uſ&ful knowledge, and by ha- 
bituating lum to that modeſty, and obedi- 
ence, which” will afterwards contribute 


Neal to the preſervation of his health. 


Aur. II. Of OLD Ack. 


oOrv age, which may be called a natural 
diſtemper, or a middle ſtate between health 
and ſickneſs, i is commonly dry and cold; for 


tho' the eyes, noſe and mouth, often run 


with water; and tho' a cough and ſpitting 


generally attend old people, yet theſe are all 


excrementitious humours, and not a nouriſh- 
ing uſeful moiſture. This coldneſs and dry- 
neſs ſnould be relieved with a little wine, 
and ſuch food as is proper to moiſten and 
warm them. Chafing alſo, or rubbing with 


2 2 Thi opinion rites farther confirmation from expe- 
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the fleſh-bruſh, is good for them, as it in- 
creaſes the motion of the blood, excites a 
gentle heat, and thereby helps to diſtribute 
an equal nouriſhment to all parts of the bo- 
dy. After rubbing, it will be convenient 
for them to walk or ride in ſome vehicle, 
but not ſo far as to fatigue themſelves with 
either; for too much exerciſe makes them 
meagre, whereas moderate exerciſe keeps up 
their fleſh. It is a rule not to be neglected, 

that old perſons ſhould perſiſt in the uſe of 
ſuch exerciſes as they have been moſt accu- 
ftomed to, for theſe are not only leſs fa- 
tiguing, but alſo more entertaining and agree- 
able to them. Nor is it ſafe for them, abrupt- 
ly to ſubſtitute a new exerciſe in the place 
of an old one; for experience has taught us, 
that much walking has been hurtful to thoſe 
who could bear riding * extremely well: 
And if any part of our body ſhould happen 
to be more infirm than the reſt, great care 
js to be taken, that our exerciſe do not over- 


* He means riding in a chariot, and not on horſeback. 


fatigue 
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fatigue the weak part; but let it be ſo con- 
trived, that the ſtronger parts ſhall have mo- 
tion enough, and the weaker” part ſhall re- 
ceive no damage. If, for inſtance, a man 
is ſubject to a giddineſs, he ought not to uſe 
any exerciſe in which he muſt bend his head 
often, or turn round; but rather chuſe to 
walk gently forward, or ride in ſome eaſy 
vehicle, without fatiguing himſelf. Or if 
a man's legs be weak, riding in a chariot will 
do him much more ſervice than walking. 


Orp people ſhould avoid every ſort of 
food that produces thick and glewy juices, 
as unfermented bread, cheeſe, pork, beef, 
eels and oyſters; and likewiſe every thing 
that is hard to digeſt. Their bread ſhould 
be mixed with a due proportion of falt, and 
yeſt or leaven; ſhould be well kneaded; and 
thoroughly baked; otherwiſe it will occaſion 
| obſtrutions i in the liver, ſpleen and kidneys. 


1 Firs an old man ſhould continue two 

whole days coſtive, he ought on the third to 
take ſome very gentle thing to open his bo- 
2901151 i 
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dy, fach as he knows by experience r an- 
ſwer that purpoſe; nor ſhould he continue 
the ſame opening food or medicine always, 

but change it now and then for ſome what 


| elſe, leſt by nen AS it TOs 


loſe its effect. 


I ſhould alſo indulge himſelf 3 in i Nleeping 
as long as will be dafficient to cheriſh. and 
refreſh him. 


« ANTIOCHVUS the Byte. when he 
* was above fourſcore years old, walked 
from his houſe three * ſtadia to the fo- 
„um, where the principal citizens of 
« Rome met every day; and in his road vi- 
« lited fuch patients as lay near him. If he 
had farther to go, he took a chair+ or 
* ſome other vehicle. He had a ſmall room 


" $1 
3 8 


in his houſe, warmed with a ſtove in win- 


* ter, and temperate in ſummer, in which 
* his body was well chafed and rubbed, at- 
. boy going 11. ſtool evety wotnaſg: In the 


by Near half a mile De ſanit. wend, lib. 5, cap. 4 
. Partim oeftatus i in ſella, partim yehiculo vehebatur. Ibid, 
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e forum, about nine or ten o'clock, he eat 
« ſome bread and boiled honey, and ſtayed 


* there talking or reading to twelve, He 
then uſed ſome gentle exerciſe before din- 


* ner, which was very moderate, beginning 


* always with ſomething that was opening 
“His ſupper was either ſome light ſpoon 


| « meat, or a fowl, with the broth in which 
e jt was boiled. And thus he lived with 


K 


all his ſenſes perfect, and alt his limb: 


* ſound, to extreme old age: 


Ter xpHVs the grammarian lived: to al 
« moſt an hundred years, his breakfaſt ws 
pure honey from the comb, mixed with 
« gruel. He dined. always on falad, c 
« ſome fiſh, or fowl; and for ſupper hr 
Fc only eat a little, bread with: Aa glab of 
« wine and water.“ N iH 


8 old man's own experience muſt deter 
mine, whether a milk diet be proper for 
him or not, ſince it is ſurpriſing to ſee whit 
different effects it has on different conſtity 
tions, 5 1 knew a buſbandman (fays by 
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8 principal food was goats milk, with which 


« he mixed ſometimes bread, and ſometimes 


honey; and now and then he eat-it boiled 


8 with tops of thyme: A neighbour of his, 
6) imagining that milk was the cauſe of the 


« old man's long life, would try it in imita- 
tion 6f him; but could never bear it in any 


« form; for it lay heavy on his ſtomach, 
« and ſoon raiſed a ſwelling in his left ſide. 
© Another making . the ſame experiment, 
- found milk agree with him perfectly well, 


« till after the ſeventh day of trial, when he 


« felt a "hard tumour in his left ſide, which 


occafioned a tenſion, with ſpaſms, quite 
« upto his throat: T have alſo known ſome, 
% who, from a long uſe of milk, had con- 
* tracted a ſtone in the kidneys, and ſome 


* who loſt their teeth, while others have 
© lived upon it many years in good health. ” 


The benefits which ariſe from milk to thoſe 


with whom it agrees, are, to keep the body 


gently open; to produce ſweet | juices; and 
good fleſh; el] eipecialy when the milk comes 
F from 
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from a paſfure full of mild and wholeſome vpon 
herbs; for the milk; cannot be good. where nouriſ 
the herbs ate too arid, too acid, or tod a, che ge 
ſtringent ;- The, animal alſo,' Which gives 
the milk, ſhould be Wie healthy, and in 
the flower of her age. And I. ſnould adviſe 
people to drink aſſes ilk, and goats milk 
alternately, becauſe goats milk; ib the moſ 
nouriſhing ; and aſſes _ ee ee 
is eaſinſt of tigeſtity 1 £001 K 


15 AT vine is that's for pit peop 7 which 
is ſtrong and diuretic; ; it ſhould b be rong, i in 
order to diffuſe a proper heat e over their cold 
limbs; S; and diuretic, to carry off 4 any ſuper 
fluous ſeroſities, which, \by1 remaining in the 
body, might became injurious to their! health 

They Gould therefore chuſe their pine o of a 
niche thin body, becauſe ſuch 3s is commonly 
diuretic ; and of A pale ot yellow colour, 


becauſe ſuch i is the ſtrongeſt; but they ſhould 805 
abſtain from thick, black or aſtringent wines, we 


becauſe they are apt tg caufe obſtrüctibns in 1 
the bowels. Nor indeed i is ſweet wine good N 


for gld men, unleſs they are very lean; and, | TI 
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upon that account, require rich wines to 
nouriſh, them; but then they ſhould be 1 
the generous, pale, or yellow. kind. cbod by 


Arr. III. Of different TEU RAM EN TSI 


Cour LEXIONS and Const ITUT,IQNS. 


We may reckon nine different tempera- 
ments of the human body, of which four 
are ſimple; the hot, the cold, the moiſt, 
and the dry; four mixt, the hot and moift, 
the hot and dry, the cold and moiſt, the 
cold and dry; and one which keeps a me- 
dium between all extremes, and may there- 
fore be called the good or healthy tempera- 
ment. The ſimple temperaments ate eaſily 
known by | the ſight- and, touch. Among 
the mint or compound, thoſe which de- 
ſerve the greateſt regard in practice, and 
are moſt eaſily diſtinguiſhed by their re- 
ſpective marks, are, the hot and dry; and 
the cold and moiſt. i Theſe being directly 
oppoſite in their natures, require each a 
1 different management. | 


| Tar moſt Gino Betts of a hot and 
dry temperament, are large, turgid veins; 
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[ a 
a ſtfong pulſe; a broad breaſt and ſh6ul. 
ders; a robuſt, muſcular, well proportions 
ed body and limbs; black, thick, curling 
hair; and a rough, brown, hairy skin. 


O the conttary, a foft, white, ſmooth 
skin; fair hair; a narrow cheſt; ſmall 
Veins z a delicate body, generally plump; 
weak, ill-ſhaped limbs ; ; and a feeble pulſe, 
denote a cold and moiſt complexion. 


” As we daily obſerve inen s temperaments 
differ ſo widely, that what does good to 
one, frequently does hurt to another, it is 


aſtoniſhing that any phyfician ſhould at- 


tempt to preſcribe rules for health, without 
taking notice of this difference; for as one 
ſhoe will not fit every foot, fo neither will 
the ſame manner of living agree with all 
men. Nor can we pronounce univerſally 
of any aliment, that it is wholefome or un- 
wholeſome, becaufe what agrees well with 


one, has been known to make another ſick. 
« Two of my acquaintance (continues he) 
* had a warm diſpute about honey; one 

„ maintained 
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« maintained that it was unwholeſome, the 
« other affirmed the contrary, and both 


« pleaded experience, without conſidering 
« their reſpective temperaments ; the one 
60 being A phlegmatic old man, who lived 
4 ſedentary life, with whom honey muſt 


agree, as it is of a warming penetrating 


nature; the other a young man about 
1 thirty, of a hot bilious temperament, to 


« whom conſequently honey muſt * hurt- 
« fa.” © 


Some jecommend exerciſe promiſcuouſly 
for every perſon; others pretend that reſt 


does as well. Some preſcribe wine, others 


water, but experience teaches us that the 


ſame thing has often contrary effects on dif- 


ferent perſons. I knew ſome men, who, if 
they abſtained three days from labour, were 
* ſure to be ill; others I was acquainted with, 


© who enjoyed a good ſtate of health tho? 
N they uſed little or no exerciſe. Primigenes 
* of Mitylene was obliged to go into a warm 
* bathevery day, otherwiſe he was ſeized with 
* a fever,” Effects we learn from experience, 


but 


L 58! 


but the cauſe of thoſe effects we Ya Rem 
reafbn and reflecktön. Why did Primigenes 
retuits fuch frequent bathing? % J found 
„by the burning beat of his body, by his 
. ſtudibüs life, and by his newer Fweating, 
chat he wanted a free perſpiration ; but 
«his skin being” thick and hard, and ſtop- 
« ping this perſpiration, he required: a warm 
bath to mollify*his skin, atid open his 
"6c pores, | I knew another whoſe tempera- 
« ment was equally hot, but did not require 
< bathing ſo frequently, becauſe by his 
15 trade of walking much about the, city. t to 
«« buy and ſell ſeveral things, and, b) bein 
6 of a quarrelſome qiſpoſiti on, and fighting 


1 frequently, he kept himſelf, for the. moſt. 


part, in a ſweat,, which prevented  z 
225 ver. A third perſon of a hot and dry 


« conſtitution I. Was ob liged to reſtrain | 
40 from exerciſe, hecavſe | he uſed it 24 


$ + #4 » |. if 


06 cels; 4 and herein 1 followed, the rule of 

40 Hippocrätes, who fays that, hot tempe- 
* raments ſhould, rather indulge. reſt than 
« uſe too much exerciſe, On the other 
% hand, I have reſtored health to ſeve- 
« ral 
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1 fal perſons of a cold temperament, by rou- 
« ſing them from a lazy life, and by per- 
« ſuading them to labour.“ It is plain 
therefore that different degrees of exercife 
and different ſorts of food are neceſſary to 
different complexions. Thoſe reſpective 
differences are, indeed, to be inveſtigated 
by the underſtanding, but experience muſt 
always confirm our reaſoning. 


IT muſt be farther obferved, that beſides 
preſcribing a warm bath; and the moſt gen- 
tle exerciſe to hot and dry temperaments, it 
ks alſo neceſſary that their food ffrould pro- 
duce ſweet juices without any acrimony; 
that water ſhould be their principal drink; 
that they ſhould avoid anger; too much ſtu- 
dy; and the ſcorching heat of the ſun. And 
3 the heat of a temperament commonly 
proceeds from a redundancy of bile, we 
ſhould diligently inquire whether this bile 
3 apt to go off by ſtool? If it does, we need 


not be very folicitous about the confequen- 


ces of it, for nature will do her own work; 
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bit if it returns upwards, it mult be evacu. 
ated by a very gentle puke. 12 


Al L the phyſicians and vhiloſoptiers who 
have treated on the elements of the body 
with any accuracy, have condemned the fy 
temperament, as being of itſelf a fort of oll 
age, and have praifed the moiſt as the fitteſ 
to prolong life, and preferve health and vj 


gour to extreme old age. A moiſt tempe 
rament is indeed inconvenient in infancy, 


but afterward becomes the moſt healthful of 


all the temperaments that run into any ex 
ceſs. Thoſe therefore who preſide ovet 
health fhould guard .againſt ſuch things a 
dry and waſte the body too much, but til 
wi thout running into the contrary extreme; 
and this juſt medium is preferved by a pri- 
dent uſe of exerciſe and bathing, by keeping 
the natural evacuations within their prope 
bounds; and eſpecially by ſuch food as wil 
ſupply good Jnices, and "uy 2 moderate ule 
of wine. | 
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uur. IV. Of thoſe whoſe TI ME is not in 
” their OWN power. 


10 n and ſtudents, whats em- 
ployments engroſs too much of their time, 
Galen preſcribes the three following rules: 
Firſt, that after any extraordinary attendance 
or meditation, they ſhould live more abſte- 
miouſly than uſual ; and affirms of himſelf, 
that when at any time he was fatigued 
« and ſpent with buſineſs, he choſe the moſt 
«4 ſimple food he could think of, which was 
commonly bread alone: And tho' he 
does not propole this rigorous abſtinence as 
2 model for others, yet he inſiſts upon it, 
that after great fatigue, people's food ſhould 
be light and of eaſy digeſtion. His ſecond 
rule is, that their common diet ſhould be 
plain and ſimple, and ſuch as they can eaſi - 


[ly digeſt. And his third rule directs them 


to ſet apart ſome. portion of their time for 
exerciſe every day, (whatever their engage- 
ments may be) or if that be impoſſible, to 
loſe a little blood ſometimes to prevent a 

plethora, 
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plethora, and to take now and then ſome “ ſee 
gentle phyſic to purge their bowels from | #* thi 
the corrupted humours accumulated there, by i * a! 
indigeſtion, without which precautions, they | © gr: 
mult of neceſſity fall into-bad-diſtempers, i © dri 
He alfo adviſes ſuch inferior ſervants as are 
tied down to a ſedentary inactive life, to 
take the opportunity of feſtival days to re- 
lieve their bowels from corrupted humoun 
by gentle purging. But alas, adds he, ſo 
great is the intemperance of the vulgar, that 
inſtead of employing thoſe idle days in pro 
curing health or any other gobd to them: 
ſelves, they, on the contrary, mdulge their 
appetites to the utmoſt, whenever they hare 
any opportunity. of ſo doing, and thereb 
accumulate bad humours, which afterward 
break out in rhemmatifin, gravel, or ſome & 
ther diſtemper, which afflits them for the 


remaining, part of their lives. 


I ſhall canclude Galen's precepts cancern: 
ing health, with the following excellent ad 
vice which he gives to his readers: © I be- 
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« ſeech all perſons, ſays he, who ſhall read 


« this treatiſe, not to degrade themſelves to 


« 4 level with the brutes, or the rabble, by 
« gratifying their floth, or by eating and 
<« drinking promiſcuouſly whatever pleaſes 
e their palates; or by indulging their appe- 
* tites of every kind. But whether they 
* underſtand phyſic or not, let them con- 


« ſult their reaſon, and obſerve what agrees, 


and what diſagrees with them, that, like 
vyiſe men, they may adhere to the uſe of 


« ſuch things as conduce to their health, 


« and forbear every thing which, by their 
on experience, they find to do them 
hurt; and let them be aſſured, that by a 
* diligent obſervation and practice of this 
rule, they may enjoy 3 good ſhare of 
66: uch and ſeldom ſtand in need of voy 
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of pen , and theſe who condemn the 1 0 
F animal. food. 


eee Tyre, who lived about 


the middle of the third century, and 

was a favourite diſciple of Plotinus the Pla- 

tonilt, endeavours, in his celebrated book 

toncerning abſtinence from animal food, to re- 

vive the primeval ſimplicity of diet; and 

exclaims olently againſt the uſe. of fleſh 
AA, 


; He addreſſes his; . to 'F; irmus Caltri 
cius, who had relinquiſhed the Pythago- 
rean abſtinence; and tells him, you owns 
* ed, when you lived among us, that a ve- 
i<- getable- diet was preferable to animal 
** food, both for preſerving health, -ang for 
* facilitating the ſtudy of philoſophy - and 
* now ſince you have eat fleſh, your own 
* experience muſt convince you, that what 
you then confeſſed was true.” It was 
not from thoſe who lived on vegetables, 
| that 
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that robbers * or murtherers, ſycophants of 
tyrants, ha ve proceeded, but from fleſh eat- 
ers. The neceſſaries of life are few, ſays 
he, and eaſily acquired, without violating 
juſtice, liberty, health, or peace of mind'; 
whereas luxury obliges . thoſe. vulgar ſouls, 


who take deli ght in it, to covet riches, ta 


give up their liberty, to ſell juſtice, to miſ- 
pend their time, to ruin their health, and 
to renounce the 3 joy of an upright conſci- 
ence. In order to recover our health, and 
« remove diſtempers, do we not patiently 
« ſubmit to. inciſions, to cauſticks, and to 
3 nauſeous, potions, beſides rewarding thoſe 
« who preſcribe ; them; and ſhall we give 
ourſelves no trouble to remove diſtem- 


hy pers from our minds which. are immor- 
3 


! 


1 Om pains to Fibel men of 
the truth of the two following propoſitions : 


Firſt, That a conqueſt over the appetites 
and paſſions will greatly contribute to pre- 


* This is an alfcrtion at random, without any. proof ; nos 


indeed is it poſſible to prove it. 


ſerve 
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ſerve health; and to remove diſtempers. 
Secondly, That a ſimple vegetable food be- 
ing eaſily procured, and eaſily digeſted, is a 
mighty help toward SE: this bs 
over ourſelves. . 


„10 prove the firſt Wenge he appeals 
to experience, and aſſerts, that ſome of his 
own companions, who had been tormented 
with the gout“ in their feet and hands to 
ſuch a 409 55 that they were under a neceſ- 
ſity of being carried about from place to 
place for eight years ſucceſſively, were per- 
fectly cured by diſengaging themſelves from 
the care of amaſſing riches; and by turning 
their thoughts to ſpfritual objects; ſo that, 
together with their antlety for wealth, their 
bodily diſtempers ſoon left fheni. In con- 
firmation of the ſecond propoſition he ar- 
gues in the following manner: Give me 

* If his companions had brought the gout upon | themſelves 
by high and riotous living, (which is very ptobable) a low, 
vegetable, milky diet, perſiſted in, might be of ſervice to 


them; which is no proof, chat a total abſtinence from animal 
food is either neceſſary or expedient to prevent diſtempers. 
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t ua man who conſiders ſeriouſly, what he 
bes 10 js, whence he came, and whither he mut 
ISA « go; and from theſe conſiderations, re- 
xeft « ſolves not to be led aſtray, or governed 
« by his paſſions. And let ſuch a man tell 
-als % me, Whether a rich animal diet is more 


= LC eaſily procured, or incites leſs to irregular 


ited paſſions and appetites, than a light vege- 
| to table diet? But if neither he, nor a phy- 
« ſician, not, indeed any reaſonable man 
« whatſvever, dares to affirt this; why do 
5 W « we oppreſs ourfelves with animal food? 


"SE i And why do we not, together with luxu- 
ning ry and fleſh, meat, throw off the incum- 
that, * brances and ſnares Which attend them?“ 
heir Tavs declaims the philoſopher Porphyry, 
con- who might and ought to have informed him- 
> ar- elk better, by reading Galen Y treatiſe on 
e me e nature of aliments, which w ould have 


ae eaſily convinced him that a mixture of animal 
a lou, food with the vegetable kind, is more proper 


"* ; ber the healthy, more ſtrengthening for the 
8. infirm, and more eaſily digeſted, than a ſim- 
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ple diet of vegetables only. And, indeed, al 
that our philoſopher has advanced on thi 
head, ſavours more of the rant of an enthu- 
ſiaſt, or the mortification of a hermit, than 
of phyſical knowledge, or juſt reafoning; 
and yet there have been multitudes of the 
{ame opinion with him. 


Tas ridiculous notion of the tranſmigri 
tion of ſouls, and ſome other unaccountable 
fancies, have induced ſeveral ſects of philoſo 
phers, and their admirers, to abſtain from + 
nimal food, as far back as Pythagoras, and 
down“ to this day. 


TRE grave Plutarch has written two di 
courſes 1 in favour of this abſtinence, tho! iti 


matter of fact, that he himſelf eat fleſh, like 
other people. But as it would be of little 


* « All the Pagans in the Eaſt Indies hold the tranſmign 
* tion of fouls. Tho' they all profeſs one religion, yet the) 
« are. divided into eighty four ſets or tribes, each of whit 
« has its peculiar rites, The firſt and principal tribe is th 
ee of the Brachmans, which is divided into ten ſeveral feds: 
« The firſt five feed on herbs and grain, without ever eallly 
« any ching that has life; in which they are imitated by tit 
„ whole tribe of the Baniaus.“ See doctor John Franc 
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uſe toward the preſervation of health, to give 
a long hiſtorical detail of what has been ad- 
vanced upon this head, I ſhall only take no- 
tice of our learned countryman doctor 
Cheyne, who in ſome meaſure adopted the 


lame notions, and blended them with his 
rules of health, To underſtand the. latter 


writings of this ingeniqus and whimſical au- 


thor, we mult carefully diſtinguiſh the My- 
sr ic from the PVYSICIAN. In his myſti- 
cal character, he thus declaims: I am * 
* almoſt convinced, that the fleſh of animals 
was not intended in the original defign 
of the creator, for food to the human 
* race, but only permitted as a curſe or pu- 
* niſhment, to let them feel the natural ef- 
«* fe&ts of their concupiſcence, by painful 
* diſtempers, which ſhould give them a dif- 
* like to the luſt that produced theſe pains, 
and make them return to the love of Vife | 
tue and of God. 


I ſhorten his declamation, 


* Diſcourſe. 2, pag. 44, 55. 
Bor 
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Bur when in his character of a phyſician 
he inquires into facts, and calmly conſiders 
the reaſons alledged, for giving the prefe- 
rence to vegetable aliment in general, thi 
confideration ſtaggers him; and he is forced 
to acknowledge, that * * ſeveral ſorts of ve 
“ getables, and ſubſtances prepared fron 
* them, as onions, muſtard, nuts, pickles 
bs ſpices, aromatics, and eſpecially ferment 
ed liquors, are more inflaming and delete 
rious, than ſome mild animal ſubſtances.” 


cc 


60 


Ir, therefore, animals were not originally 
intended for human food, and yet there are 
{ome vegetables in common uſe more pant 


veral animal ſubſtances, how ſhall we mode 
rate the difference between theſe oppolite 


opinions, and reconcile the Myſtic with the 
Phyſacian? . 


THE experienced Phyſician prevails at laſt 
over the enthuſiaſtic Philoſopber to abate of 


F Diſcourſe 2. pag. 75, 
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his rigour, and to accommodate differences, 
by the following friendly compromiſe: viz, 


« That for bodily * ſtrength, animal food, 
« and fermented liquors are fitteſt, if mode- 
“ rately uſed; but for intellectual exerciſes, 
60 vegetable food, and unfermented liquors 
« ſeem appropriated; and that conſequently 
* the beſt way to ſecure the golden medio» 
* crity between bodily ſtrength and ſpiritual 
“ vigour, is for the healthy to confine them- 
* ſelyes. to about a pound, or at leaſt half a 
* pound of animal food, and a pint, at leaſt 
half a pint of fermented liquors daily; but 
* for the valetudinary and ſtudious to ſink 
below this medium in both theſe, till by 
* experience and obſervation they find what 
« quantity of either they are eaſieſt under; 
* and to ſtick to that, ſhould it be even to 
* deſcend totally into vegetables, milk and 
“ unfermented liquors,” 


Bur notwithſtanding the ſingularities of 
this learned writer, we find, among his apho- 


* Piſcourſe 2. pag. 88. 


riſms 
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xifns relating to health, ſome which deſerve 
our attention, and have not hitherto been 
mentioned: Of theſe the four following are 
the Principal. 


T. HE that would * be ſoon well muſt be 


Jong ſick, that is, treat himſelf as a valetu- 
dinarian i in moſt things, Aph. 8, 


2. Apr on horſeback is the beſt ex- 
erciſe to recover loſt health ; and walking, 
the beſt to preſerve good health, Apgh. 25, 


| B. moos hours will be 3 a moſt be 
neficial means to preſerve health and ſpirits; 
to go to bed by ten, and riſe by ſix, Aph. 30, 


4. Vouirs often and properly repeated, 
are the ſole univerſal antidote and pana- 
cea of Britain; an ailing perſon cannot re- 
peat them too often, (provided his conſtitu- 
tion can bear them) and they will always 
prove beneficial and ſalutary f. 


9 pract. eſſay on the regim. of diet, pag. 60, et ſeq, 


+ He means that gentle pukes, frequently repeated, are by 
experience found uſeful in curing hypochondriacal or nervous 
diſorders produced by high living. 
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CHAP. X. 


07 Oribaſi ins, Aetins, and Paulus A ginera 
on Health. —0f Actuarius and NE 
Friar Bacon and Lord Verulam, who ima- 
gined thut health might be preſerved, and 
life prolonged by antidotes and panaceas. 


RIBASIUS, and the ſucceeding Greek 

phyſicians who wrote concerning 
health, have done little more than copy Ga- 
len; but I muſt obſerve to the honour of 
Oribaſius, that he was the firſt of the Greek 
ny” who can properly be ſaid to have 
recommended 


* Oribaſius was indeed the firſt phyſician who expreſly re- 
commended riding on horſeback for the ſake of health; but it 
muſt be allowed that he took the hint from Galen, of whom 
it may be juſtly ſaid, that as he learned a great deal from 
Hippocrates, ſo himſelf became a copious ſource of knowledge, 
to ſucceeding phyſicians. It was the opinion of Plato, that 
e exerciſe performed by one's own body, as walking, run- 
0 ning or playing at ball, was preferable to paſſive exerciſe 
* in any vehicle, as riding in a chariot, or failing,” Galen 


having taken notice of theſe two ſorts, ſays, (De ſanit. tuend. 


lib, 2, cap. 11.) that ** riding on horſeback is a mixt kind 
of exerciſe, partaking of each ;” the horſe performing the 
part of a vehicle, and the rider performing the active part of 


bodily exerciſe, by exerting himſelf in the management of 4 
ho ©, 
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recommended the exerciſe of riding on hotſes 
back toward the preſervation or recovery of 
health; for he declares, in expreſs terms, 
that «© it ſtrengthens* the ſtomach above 
0 all other ſorts of exerciſe, that it clears 
« the organs, and makes all the ſenſes more 


% acute.” 

- AxgTI1vs wrote about the end of. the 
fifth century. He is ſomewhat more particu- 
lar than Galen in the care of infants T, and 


horſe; and is keeping his feat. And when we conſider, thit 


in thoſe days they knew not the uſe of ſtirrips, we mult al- 
low ſuch bodily exerciſe to haye been then rougher than now : 
This, I think, was hint fufficient to induce, Oribaſius, who 
copied Galen, to recommend ridin g on horſeback. 


But after all, there is nothing more certain than that ri- 


ding on hotſeback was reckoned a healthful exerdiſe mañy ages 
before Oribaſius or Galen, For Xenophon in his oeconomics 


(lib. 2. ſect. 3.) introduces Iſchomachus telling Socrates, that 


« he rode on horſeback to ſee his ſervants in the country 
« ploughing, ſowing, and planting; adding farther, that he 
& rode over all forts of roads, by way of exerciſe.” Which 
conduct Socrates approves in the followin g words : Your 
c exerciſe, by Jaso, pleaſes me much, which gives you, at 
60 ſame time, 4 LULL xc 7 ban, both health and 
« ſtrength of body.”. 


* Medic. collect. lib. 6. cap. 24. 
+ Tetrabibl. 1. ſerm. 4. 
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choice of nurſes; but takes moſt of his oched 
rules of health ffom him | 


Pau bus EOGIN ETA, who, according to 
the learned and accurate doctor F reind, lived 
about the year 621, beſtows his whole firſt 
book de re medica upon the ſubject of health, 
but has ſcarce ſaid any thing new. 


THE laſt of the Greeks who has touched 
upon the preſervation of health is Actuarius. 
He lived in the thirteenth century, and pra- 


Riſed phyſic with a good deal of reputation 


at Conſtantinople. He treats of health in 4 


curſory manner in the third book of his me- 


thod of cure; but ſeems to depend more on 


the efficacy of particular antidotes to pre- 
ſerve health, than on any general rules. To 
give an inſtance of this with regard to the 
antidote which he calls Health. He affirms *, 
that any man who takes the quantity of a 
lentil of this medicine every day, will neyer 


be ſeized with any illnefs all his life ; and 


* Method, medend. lib. 5. cap, 6. 
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ſays that it will remove inflammations of all I Pr 1x1 
forts, and will alſa drive away witches. and I « tuce, 
evil ſpirits, Thoſe who are feveriſh ſhould “ Gods, 
take it in water, and thoſe who are not fe- I « to cur: 
veriſh, in wine. | 2 « Piony, 

Tae ingredients of this wonderful com- I 
poſition are rue, pepper, myrrh, ſaffron, cin- Ix the 
namon, fp: ikenard, euphorbium, mandrakes, WW ſitions ha 
poppies, and twenty ſimples more, all made I bands of 


up with honey. Galen's | 
bi. eee en int ab WW Herop 
II is true that this infatuation, of depend - . FIR 


ing upon particular medicines to fecure 
health, prevailed in the world many ages be- 
fore Actuarius, and has continued down to 
our days; but he feems to be the firſt phyſi- 
cian of any reputation whoſe credulity on 


e them 
“ do mi 
“% was ig 


1 perly 


* ſician, 

this head was unbounded. « the G. 

Houxx mentions * the gapuaxor Nmrer I To... 

bes, or Egyptian cordial, which commun: br moſt 
«cated the higheſt joy to thoſe who took it, | 

and baniſhed every ſort of melancholy. 5 20 

| | com 


*Nuxerb ig 7 anuy0v Try xanaey hne ankvruy, Odyſſ. lib. 
lo lin 22 I s 
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f all Pr tv deſcribes a plant, © very like let- 
and tuce, called Dodecatheon, or the twelve 
zould , Gods, which, infuſed in water, was ſaid 
t fe- to cure all diſtempers*. And a ſort of 
« Piony, _ Panacea, from its all-heal- 
i ing virtues. 


com- 
, Cin- 


Ix the time of He piles FEE compo- 
akes, WW ſitions had the pompous appellation of he 
made Wl hands of the Gods beſtowed upon them; and 
Galen's remark upon them is good, viz. 
* Herophilus 4 ſpoke truth, when he {aid 


pend- il « that theſe compoſitions, conſidered in 

ecure WY themſelves, were of no value; or might 

es be. 40 miſchief, if he who preſcribed them 

wn to Ml. was ignorant; but when adminiſtred pro- 

phyl I. perly by a prudent and experienced phy- 

an ſician, they might be called he hangs of 
* the Gods, from their utility.” 

Irrer Tais 3 of depending upon pojtiew: 

mo lar trams, was a ſhorter and eaſier road to 

ook it, 19 5 

oly. * Lib, 25. cap. 4. 

t De comp. medicam. local. lib, 6. cap. 3. 
dyſſ. lib. 
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health, than the rules of Hippocrates and 
Galen, which required temperance and exer. 
ciſe; and had it proved effectual, all the 
world would readily have gone into it; but 
it was found, after many trials, to be attend- 
ed with perpetual diſappointments. Such, 
however, is the weakneſs c of the human mind, 
that among the moſt tigenious n men, which 
this, or any nation produced, ſome were de. 
_ ceived into a belief of unrve rfal Pamaceaz, 
endowed with virtues fufficient to keep off 
diſtempers to extreme old age ; and others, 
extending their views {till farther, pr opoſed, 
by a proper uſe of a few choſen remedies, to 
protract the life of man beyond the common 
limits aſſigned to it by nature, which ſeen 
to have been nearly the ſame from the days 
of the Pſalmiſt * down to ours, 


FROM a multitude of Noſtrum-mongers 
that might be quoted here, I ſhall ſelec 
Friar Bacon and lord Verulam, to ſhew how 
ſhort ſighted man is; for who can be ſecuie 


® Pſalm xc. 10, 
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from. falling, if two fuch great geniuſes 


could ſtumble? | 


Fx RI ak Bacox, In his larger work, de- 
dicated to Pope Clement IV. fays, that the 


reaſon why the life of man is much ſhorter 
now than it was in the beginning of the 


world, is, 0 becauſe people haye neglected. 
« in all ages, to obſerve a proper regimen 


* for the preſervation « of health, This ne- 
. glect has been univerſal, the phyſicians 


* have been careleſs. In youth health is 
* never thou ht on. One perhaps among 
460 three thou and, may think of 1 It when he 


oy grows old, hoping, too late, to ſtop 


« death from coming in, when he is juſt 
fr at the door. But is there no way of re- 
66 medying this evil which men's ignorance 


* and negligence have brought upon them? 
Has nature no ſecret, which art may find 
* out, to procure health and long life? Yes. 


There have been men, who by their re. 
& ſearches into the ſecrets of nature, have 


o 
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diſcovered antidotes to ward off old age. 
And 
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And the good experiment - makerꝰ, in his 
« book concerning the proper regimen f of 
* old people, gives an enigmatical de- 
on {ctiption of a certain compoſition, which 
. when rightly underſtood, retards, for ma- 
ny years, the advances of old age: viz. 


| You muſt take that which is temperate in 


the fourth degree. That which ſwims in 
the fea, That which vegetates in the air, 
That which is caſt out by the ſea. That 
which is found in the bowels of a long lived 
animal. A plant of India : And two creep- 
ing things which are the food of Tyrians 
and Egyptians. And let them all be pro- 


perly prepared. This riddle Bacon explains 
in the following manner: That which is 


temperate in the fourth degree is gold, chy- 


mically prepared. What ſwims in the ſea 


is pearl, The flower of roſemary grows by 
virtue of the air. Sperma-ceti is thrown 


* Peter de Maharm eourt a Picard, whom Bacon calls do- 
minus experimentorum. 


1 This book I could find no where. 3 
out 


crit by 
heart i 
lived 
aloes. 

of wh 


1 | 
aut by the ſea. The bone found in a ſtag's 
heart is taken out of the bowels of a long 
* lived animal. The Indian plant is lignum 


aloes. And the creeping things are ſerpenti, 
of which the fleſh muſt be properly prepar- 

ed. This antidote, ſays Bacon, prevents 
« the corruption of any conſtitution, __ 
« the infirmities of age for many years.” 


Bur alas! In ſpite of this antidote, his 


left him to the mercy of his old enemy, 
Jerom de Aſcoli, general of the Franciſcans, 
afterwards Pope Nicolas IV. who condem- 
ned his docttine, and committed him to 
priſon, where he was confined ten years. 
And poor Bacon, who deferved a better 
fate, after a great deal of bad ufage from 

an ignorant and ſuperſtitious world, died at 
Oxford in the ſeventy- eighth year of his age, 
A. D. 1294. leaving us a convincing proof 


1 G5. of the vanity of fecrets to prolong life, 
even in the beſt hands. 
out Tas great lord Verulam, after ridicul- 


ing * the complaint of Hippocrates, that 


life was ſhort, and the healing art long 


Dag. 1. 


and 


friend pope Clement died ſoon after, and 
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and tedious.” | And after juſtly ſtigniatiz» may bi 
ing f the vain and extravagant encomiums nitre. 
beſtowed upon chymical ſecrets, and celes 3 
brated antidotes, which at firſt flatter, and HE « 
at laſt deceive, he | himſelf propoſes a me- deſs, tt 
thod zo prolong li ] ifs, which, upon a fair trial, perm 


6 8 
will be found equally fallacious with the | tune 
boaſted preparations c of the chymiſts, | Ib 5 much 
ed expe 


THz two great cuuſes“ of depth, fie hs to eſtab 
are firſt, „the internal ſpirit, which like IM who co 
« a gentle flame, waſtes the body: And {e+ I rience t 
os « condly, the external air that dries and ex- ¶ cools tc 
« hauſts it; which two cauſes confpirihy to* Wl theſe dr 
«« gether, deſtroy our organs, and tender I and vige 
1c them unfit to carry on the functions of 
« life :” But this waſte and depredation com- OuR 
mitted by the internal Spirit, may be repait- he reck 
ed; fitſt, by making the ſubſtance of it more e de 
denſe, through a regular courſe of opiates t. d greg 
ken in ſmall doſes, and at certain times; fnſible 
and ſecondly, by OY its heat, Which and Occ: 


5 * Di; 
+ Pag. 194. et ſeq. hiſt. wt et mort. limento 2 


CCauſa periodi eſt, quod ſpiritus inſtar flame levis perpes trum vice 4 
tuo deprẽdatorius; et cum hoc conſpirans aer, qui etiam oorpon 

fugit, et arefacit officinam corporis; et organa perdat, et inha- 

bilia reddat ad munus reparationis. 


may 


com- 
epait- 

more 
t es ta- 
times; 5 
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may be done, ſays he, by a proper uſe of 
dune. a ns 


/ 
2 


H E owns, Ft wich A generous frank- 


| tefs, that * his manner of life did not 


4 permit. him to make the neceſſary expe- 
« riments upon theſe medicaments;” which 
is much to be lamented, for without repeat- 
ed experiments it will be utterly impoſlible 
to eſtabliſh opinions of this nature; and he 
who conſiders that opium is found by expe- 
rience to weaken the nerves, and that nitre 
cools to a great degree, will ſcarce think 
theſe drugs proper for old age, when warmth 
and vigour are wanted: | 


OuR author treating alſo of air, which 
he reckons the other great cauſe of prema- 
ture death » recommends chalybeate baths, 
and greaſy undtons, to exclude it; but being 
ſenſible that this would ſtop the perſpiration, 
and occaſion diſtempers, he orders glyſters 

* Diſerts profitemur nonnulla ex iis quæ proponimus expe- 


timento nobis non eſſe probata ; neque enim hoc patitur no- 
rum vitæ you Hiſt, vit. et mort. pag. 203. 


Dd and 
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HUM 
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Fa 


and purges, as a ſuccedaneum, to carry off 
the redundant humours; which method 


would not anſwer N well in nnn 5 


Ur o aa x Wig our noble author di 
courſes here not ſo much like a phyſician, 
as a profound philoſopher, \ whoſe. univerſal 


knowledge and ſublime genius prompted him 


to controul the common appearances of ma- 


ture, and to ſtretch, if poflible, the human 
life beyond its uſual period. But it is te 


markable, that tho' this great man. took 


three grains of his favourite nitre every 
morning for the laſt thirty years of his life, 
he died nevertheleſs 1 in the ſixty-lixth vent 
of his age- 


His general IG) concerning Tt” le 
are much more valuable; viz. Firſt, that a 
frequent remembrance of the entertainment 
of youth chears and enlivens old people tos 
great degree. And here he obſerves, thut 
the emperor veſ paſian could not be prevailed 
upon, to alter his father's e ee tho 

very 


plation: 
of builc 
tainmer 


bodies. 
His 


care th: 
mily, b 
which 1 


and: thi 


will op 
it any c 
His 


Years, | 


„ that 
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e, tho 
very 
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very incommodious, leſt he ſhould forget 
how he had paſſed his youth there; and that 
on feſtivals he drank out of his grand-mo- 
ther's wooden cup edged with filver. 


| In his ſecond precept he adviſes men to 
ſpend their youth and manhood in ſuch a 
prudent manner as will enable them to retire 


from the fatigue of buſineſs when they grow 


old, and employ their time in ſuch contem- 
plations, amuſements and rural recreations 


of building and planting, as will give enter- 


tainment to their minds, and vi gour to their 


bodies. | 


Hs third rule directs to take particular 
care that the ſtomach, rhe father of the fa- 
mily, be always kept in good order; to 
which nothing contributes more than, now 
and then, to take a little ſomething that 
will open the body gently, without giving 
it any diſturbance. 


His fourth rule 1s, that once every two 


years, thoſe who begin to grow old, ſhould 
5 alter 
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alter their whole juices , and make them- 
ſelves very lean, by ra cœurſe of dietedrinks 


and abſtinence, in order to ſweeten their 
blood ae en . 1 g 
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of. the. " Arabian plyſice——les, 17 commence: 
ment. 0 Rhaſes and e Concern: 
ing health, — Return of. bby Wo from Art: 
5375 70 Fur be. — -Of the Tacuin Lf Flad 
en Elimithar. 01 


HE ſcience of phyſic W paſſed 
from the Greeks to the Arabians and 
Perſians, we muſt follow it thither, and en- 
quire what improvements they have made 
in our ſubject of the preſervation of health 


"Fw e a contained 
carry the Grecian phyſic into the caſtem 


: - $.5{06509,1951 
* Boerhaave, in a great meaſure, adopts this rule, and ſays 
te mutationes fere radicales humorum per reſolyentia, horun 
« dein excretiones ſuccedentes. —— ſpe diſponunt corpus 


60 ad vitam longam.“ Vid. inſtit. med. ſect. 1039 
1062, But more of this hereaſter. 


parts 


t 7 ud 


paſſed 
ins and 
nd en- 
> made 


health. 


Een 


E One was the marriage of 


fing of Perſia to the daughter of 


the, emperor Aurelian, who, in compliment 
to her, ſent thither ſeveral Greek phyſicians, 
| by whom. the Hippocratical medicine was 


. 141771 N 


propagated | in that country, probably at Ni, 
ſabur the capital of Choraſan, built by the 
ſame Sapores, A. D. 272. and hence it was 
(as the learned doctor Freind conjectures) 
that moſt of the celebrated profeſſors in phy- 


a ſick, Rhaſes, Hally-Abbas, and Avicenna, 


were educated in thoſe parts. 


Tu ſecond accident was the taking of 


| Alexandria by the Saracens, A. D. 642. For 


tho the famous library there was deſtroyed, 


it is probable that the writings of the old 


Greek phyſicians might be ſpared, merely 
(as our ingenious hiſtorian F obſerves) be- 


"cauſe they treated of phyſick; the deſire of 


health being as ſtrong in the Arabians as in 
other people. 


© Freind's hiſt, of phyſick, part 2. pag. to. 
+ Hiſt of phyGck, part a. pag 47 
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x xs Es Was the firſt Arabian 1 ow of 
who has given general rules of health. fl 
was born in Perſia, and was called to Bay: - 
dat when he was thirty years old, where i 
was afterwards choſen, out of a hundred e- 
minent phyſicians, to take care of the cele- 
brated hoſpital ; in that city. And there he 
died at the age of fourſcore, A. D. 932. He 
was alſo phyſician to Almanzor lord of Cho- 
raſan, to whom he dedicated ſeveral of his 
writings; and, among/the reſt, a treatiſe on 
the preſervation of health, 


IV this beate he — exhibited a 11 
and uſeful ſummary of ſeveral important rules 
of health, which (tho' moſtly borrowed from 
the Greeks) deſerve to be ſet, in one view, 
before the reader, as follows: 


FF + "BI 5 


1. HEALTH is crafirved by a - juſt mea- 


fare of exerciſe and the other Non-natural: ; 
and alſo by the cleanlineſs of the place in 
which we live ; and by a perſeverance in the 


uſe of ſuch things as we have been long ac- 
cuſtomed 


cuſton 
bad, 3 1 
them, 
lar dey 


4185 
man's 
off at 
tireſor 
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cuſtomed to, unleſs our cuſtoms have been 
bad, in which, caſe we ought to.depart from 
them, not abruptly, but * flow and regu- 
lar A 


„ 
2. EXERCISE ſhould be uſed when a 
man's ſtomach is empty; and ſhould be left 
off at the moment he finds it begin to ”Y 
tireſome arid uneaſy. . 


3. A man ought not to 8 his W 15 
when a ſound and natural appetite prompts 
him to eat; but ſhould never eat ſo much as 
to overload his ſtomach, or ſtraiten his 
W eee, 3 


4. He who loaths his food, ſhould faſt for 
ſome time, or take a gentle doſe of phyſic. 


| 5. No liquor is equal to good wine. 


6. Ph man who eats much, and uſes little 
exerciſe, ſhould frequently take ſome eaſy 


purge. 1 


7. Ir a man finds any uncommon change 


in himſelf for ſome days, that is, if he ſleeps, 


ſweats, 


[ $16. ] 
ſweats, or otherwiſe diſcharges more or leſs 
than uſual, he ſhould inquire into the cauſe 
of that alteration, and remove it before it 
can produce any bad eſſect. J 


g. CHEARFULNESS adds to one's 's frength 
and ſpirits, but grief impairs both. 


9. A meagre man ſhould reid ha 
concubinage, as he would an aſſaſſin. But it 
is one of the beſt cures for thofe who are de- 


ſperately in love,: 


and will often make then 


_ the OT object. 10392 _ #58 


10. gane LE phyſick i Is chat, generally 


ſpeaking, for old people than bleeding ; and 
good wine mixt with water, their beſt drink. 


Their exerciſe ſhould be fuch as is pleaſant | 


to them, and proportioned to their ſtrength; 
their food ſhould be of eaſy digeſtion; . and 


their ſleep long. 


AVICENNA was born at Rechen i, in Per- | 


ſia, A. D. 964. and died in the fifty-eighth 


year of his age, 


The fame of his work cal- 
led 


led tlie 
in Aſia, 
ſcarce 
ſchools 
learning 
century 
ſays cor 
both in 
tying 2b 
things n 
found T 
extravag 
author, 
rules of 
quaint e 
* De rer 
fatis, ex err 
ducit ad ha 
ſecundum ob 
que ſunt { 
que comedu 
tlicatio ejus 
rum de ſum 
uum et anin 
bio canonis 
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led the Canon prevailed ſo much, not only 
in Aſia, but alſo in Europe, that there was 
ſcarce any other doctrine taught in the 


ſchools of phyſic before the reſtoration of 
learning, about the clofe of the fifteenth 
century. | Thave read with care all that he 
lays concerning the preſervation of health, 
both in his canon, and in his book * of recti- 


Hing the errors commited in the uſe of the ſix 


things neceſſary to man's life, and have 
found nothing in either that deſerves the 


extravagant Encomiums beſtowed upon the 
author. He has principally copied Galen's 
rules of health, but has given them ſuch a 
quaint conceited dreſs and air by his refine- 


* De eppes W quæ e in regimine ſanĩ- 
tis, ex errore uſus rerum non- naturalium. | 


+ Ars euſtodiendi vitam illa eſt, que corpus humanum per- 
ducit ad hanc ætatem quæ vocatur terminus vitæ naturalis, 
ſecundum obſervationem convenientium et neceſſariarum rerum, 
que ſunt ſeptem: Aqualitas complexionis. Electio eorum 
quz comeduntur et bibuntur. Purgatio ſuperfluitatum. Rec- 
lbcatio ejus quod per nares aterabitur. ReGifieatio indumento- 
rum de ſumma tangentium. Moderamen motionum corpore- 
aum et animalium, inter quas ſunt ſomnus et vigilia. Ex li- 
bio canonis'doftrin. 1. dictionis tertiæ. 
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ments and ſubtilties, that it is not eaſy to SOM 
underſtand them. His own additions may be mong v 


reduced to the few following, viz. _ ward at 

1. A man in a paſſion ought not to eat rig 
food that is of a heating nature; and one 1. \ 
under terrour ſhould not eat things too cool ter a le 
ing. i milked 

8 I a0 lep. 

2. ONE ſhould be more abſtemious on 

the days he takes phyſic than at other times 2. \ 
3. No man ſhould go to ſleep immedr 2 Yi 
5 N APIS ome e- 
ately after bleeding. wi. of 
4. Ar r ER faſting long at ſea, or intims {Wl This n. 
of famine at land, people ſhould eat ſparing MW ſtandin 
ly, and come to make full meals by flov WW qualitic 
degrees, otherwife they will deſtroy them any ba 
ſelves, as it happened in the city of Boch: ſerved, 
ra, where thoſe who had lived on roots more o 
and herbs in time of the famine, when they ter, be 
came to have bread and fleſh in abundance, MW them t. 
tilled themſelves greedily, and died. Hay 


5. TENDER habits of body receive greu duction 
benefit from bathing in chalybeate waters. 
Son 


ay to 
nay be 


to eat 
id one 
0 cool. 


Jus on 
times 
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n times 
paring 
y flow 
them. 
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SOME rules he recommends, which, a- 
mong us, would be thought ſomewhat auk- 
ward and troubleſome. I ſhall mention but 
two. 


WB a perſon is much fatigued af- 
ter a CE g journey, let ſome milch animal be 
milked upon his head, and let him go to 
lep. 


2. WHEN a man is obliged to travel into 
a far country, let him carry along with him 
ſome earth of his own country, to be mixt 
with the foreign water which he is to drink. 
This native earth well ſtirred in, and then 
ſtanding to ſettle, will mend the noxious 
qualities of the foreign water, and prevent 
any bad effects from it. It ſhould be ob- 
ſerved, indeed, that the Arabians were the 
more obliged. to be careful about their wa- 
ter, becauſe their religion did not permit 
them to drink wine. 


HavinG thus taken notice of 'the intro- 
duction of the Greek phyſick into Perſia and 
Arabia, 
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Arabia, and having ſeen the rules of health 
recommended by two of their principal phy- 

ſicians; we muſt now purſue this art back a- 
gain from Arabia into the weſtern parts of 
Europe, whither it was brought by means 
of the Croiſade, and by the Moors ſettled, 
during the eighth century, in Spain, where 
they eſtabliſhed hoſpitals at Seville 15 Cor- 
duba, 


Tur truth 3 is, phyfic was very | low in Eu- 
rope from this time to the cloſe of the fif- 
teenth century, when, after the taking of 


Conſtantinople * by the Turks, many of the 


| Greeks retired into Italy, and carried their 
ancient manuſcripts with them. Theſe 
ſtrangers, encouraged by ſome generous pa- 
trons of learning, eſpecially by the great 
Dukes of "Tuſcany, ſet the faculty upon un 
derſtanding and explaining the Greek phy- 
ſicians, and examining how far the Arabians 
had followed or deviated from them; which 
laudable reſearches opened the way (tho' 


ſlowly) to farther improvements. 


It was taken in May 1453. 
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THE firſt performance concerning the pre- 
ſervation of health that appeared in this ig- 
norant period, was the Tacuin or tables f 
health, compoſed by two Jew phyſicians, at 
the deſire of Charles the great, and publiſh- 
ed under the name of Eluchaſem Elimithar. 
This book is rarely to be met with, except 
in public libraries, which is no great loſs, 
being but a mean, perplexed, whimſical per- 
formance , and ſcarce worth taking notice 
of, but only becauſe it happens to be ſome- 
times quoted by the learned, 


THESE tables, by their diviſions and ſub- 
diviſions, rather confound than edify the 
reader, as will appear by the words f of 
the e 77 54 at the bottom of the page. 


CHAP. 


P. Daniel, in his hiſtory of France, fays, that Charle- 
magne had a great averſion to all phyſical regimens, which we 
need not wonder at, when we are told, that the authors of the 


Tacuin were his phyſicians. His words are, „II avoit une 
_ © horreur. extreme de tous les regimes de medecine, qui alloit 
* preſque juſqu* a ne pouvoir ſouffrir la preſence d'un medi - 


co 55 


ein.“ Tom. 1. pag. 557. edit. Paris. 
Cum Dei auxilio compono tabulas continentes eibos et 
potys, et alias res neceſſarias circa ipſos, ad hoc quod ſit com- 
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7, the Sihota enge and others, "Rat 
Wrote: on the ee eee f health in WO 


EXT to the Tacuin comes a Schola 
Salernitana, written about the end of 
the eleventh century, for the uſe of Robert 
Duke of Normandy, ſon to William the 
conqueror, who in his return from the holy 
war conſulted the phyſicians of Salerno a- 
bout a wound he had received in his arm, 
which became fiſtulous. This poem Was 
probably intended to direct Him i in the « care 
of his health when he ſhould have r no phyſ- 


cian at hand to adviſe with, and continued 


pendioſum regibus et dominis conſpicere | in ipſis ; et dividam 


tabulas- per domos. In prima domo ponam numerum; in 2dz 
nomen; in ztia naturam; in 4ta gradum in gta, melius il- 
lius ſpeciei; in Gta javamentum; in ma nocumentum; in 
8va remotionem nocumenti; in gna humorem qui generatur 


ex ea, et conſequenter, in alis quatuor domibus, convenien- 


tias ejus ſecundum complexiones, ætates, tempora anni, et 
naturas regionum. In domo 1 ata opiniones hominum in ea, 
In 15ta eleQtioncs et proprietates. Deinde faciam canones 
univerſales in genere illius de quo loquimur: Et in rubric 
pꝛimi marginis junta quod dixerunt aſtrologi de illo. 

in 
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in high eſteem “ for a long time after, in fo 


-much, that about the fourteenth century Ar- 
noldus de Villa Nova could not recommend 


himſelf more effectually to Frederic king of 
Sicily and Naples, and to his ſubjects, than 
by writing a commentary upon it. Nor can 
we wonder at their partiality in favour of 


this Gothic compoſition, when we conſider 


the time in which it was produced. This 


book, in ſome editions , bears the title of 


The flower of phyſi. 


Or the ſix articles necelary to human 


11. the Schola Salerni dwells principally 


upon aliment, but touches alſo upon the 
reſt in a curſory manner. 


THE advice to perſons of a ſtudious and 


ſedentary life, that they ſhould accuſtom 
themſelves to light ſuppers, ſeems very ratio- 


* Doctor Freind tells us that Benj. de Tudela a Jew, upon | 


his return from his travels over the greateſt part of the known 
world, A. D. 1165, commends Salernum for the beſt ſemi- 


ary of phyſic among the ſons of Edom, i. e. the Chriſtians. 


Hoc opus optatur quod flos medicinæ vocatur. 


Ex magna cena ſtomacho fit maxima pœna, 
Ut ſis nocte levis, fit tibi cœna brevis. Cap. 5. lin. 1. 
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nal. And, perhaps, the moſt curious part of 
the whole poetical compoſition is the de- 


ſcription there given of the four complexi- 


ons, viz. ſanguine, choleric, phlegmatic, and 


melancholic, and the marks by which the 
prevalence of each may be diſtinguiſhed, 


Perſons of a ſanguine complexion, ſays this 
author, are plump; ruddy, chearful, gene- 


rous, brave and benevolent. - The choleric 


are thin, dry, yellow, wrathful, bold and im- 


petuous. The phlegmatic are pale, fat, 
ſlothful, feeble, and ſtupid: And the me- 
lancholic are fallow, ſilent, wakeful, timo- 
rous, cunning and tenacious. 


BuT upon the whole, if we read this 
poem without the notes and amendments of 
Villa Nova, and others who have honoured 
it with their explanations, we can hardly 
forbear aſſenting to the truth of the chara- 
&er given it by Lommius*, of being a 
rude. and illiterate performance. FLY 


* Minus placet quod feri hodie a multis video, verſiculos 
aliquot inconditos, fcholamque ſequentibus Salernitanam, qua, 
vix ſcio, an quicquam in fiteris medieorum inelegantius ſit, 
aut indoctius. Lom. comment. in Celfi librum prim. de fan. 
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ft of J OHN of Milan, Author of the Schola {1 
de- Suerriiiana, haying been the ſirſt who pre- 
exi- IM ſcribed rules of health in verſe, it Will be 
and Il proper to ſubjoin here ſuch. other phyſicians, 
the I as have treated the fame ſubject in a poetical 
hed, manner, that we may. place them in one 
this view, tho? they lived in different ages; and 
ene- indeed the trouble of comparing them will 
eric mt be great, r they are but few: 
. TRE . is Caſtor Durantes, who 
at, 
„ WW vrites with much n more elegance * and judg- 
me- wy 
| ment 
* He 8 wich a Conciſe and lat deſcription of the 
at which a man ſhould chuſe to live in: 
this Si cupis incolumen vitam produeere, cœlum 
ts of Effuge cor ruptum nebulis, nidore, lacunis; 
A Quodque movit madidus morboſis Africus auris. 
ured Purum ama, et ad ſolem naſcentem, et lumine 8 
Purgatquaque Euro, et Boreal frigare terfum. 
i Bu: 1 muſt * upon the N chat it is Jangerous to 


preſcribe rules in verſe on ſuch a delicate ſubje& as health, be- 
8 a ene the muaſe may now and then raiſe the Poet above the 
+ 91 reach of ſalutary precepts, and make him forget the Phy/ic:a. 
To gire an inſtance of this, Durantes enumerating, after Hip- 
pocrates, the qualities of good water, ay 3, 


ſiculos et 2th 
5 wo Sic aqua clara fluat, qualis nitidiſſimus aer, 
us ut, Dulcis, et exigui ponderis, et gelida; | 
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ment than his predeceſſor. He was a citizen 


of Rome, and phyſician to Pope Sixtus Quin 
tus, to whom he dedicates his poem, upon 
which he himſelf, for the benefit · of one 


of the court ladies, wrote a commentary in 


er entitled II Teſoro della ſanita. 


1 this _ of health, he gives, from 


Hi ippocrates and Galen, a clear and ſuccind 


account of the common rules to be obſerved 
with reſpect to the fix things neceſſary to hi- 
man life; and adds, here and there, a re- 
mark of his own, adapted to the place in 
which he lived. He recommends, for exam- 
ple, ſinging * of pſalms, and reading of piou 


Et tenuis currat, nulſo puriftima limo, 
Sitque ſapor nullus, fit procul omnis odor. 
Frigeſcat breviter, modico ſimul igne caleſcat 
Utilis, et duris apta leguminibus. | 
Hanc mihi fi quis aquam dederit, vinoſa valete 
Focula, nam vincit optima lympha merum. 


Thus the Phificien; but the Poet recollecting, perhaps, that 
nec vivere carmina poſſunf quæ ſeribuntur aque potoribus, pres 


Vina bibant homines, animalia cxtera fontes : 
Alſit ab humano pettore potus aquæ. 
Il cantare 1 ſalmi, et attendere all' iſtoriè cheologicheè, 
dilettando all' animo, lo paſcono in modo, che tutte le vir 
diventano piu forti a reſiſtere all' infermita, et a ſuperarle. 
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hiſtories, to chear and elevate the mind; 10 


enable it to reſiſt and overcome the infirmi- 
ties of the body. He-is ſufficiently prolix, 
in his poem, on the different ſorts of aliment 
in common uſe; where, among other- things, 


| he recommends rats f, frogs Þ, and _ 


hogs 9. 


BUT, of all the poetical performances on 


this ſubje&, that have come to my hands, 


doctor Armſtrong's Art of preſerving health 
is by far the beſt. To quote every charming 


deſcription, and beautiful paſſage of this 


poem, one mult tranſcribe the whole. We 
cannot howeyer expect new rules, where the 
principal deſign was to rouſe and warm the 
heart into a compliance with the ſolid pre- 
cepts of the ancients, which he has enforced 
with great ſtrength and elegance. And, up- 


+ Nil juvat umbroſi latitare cubilibus antri 
Glis tibi, vita et mors hic tibi ſomnus erit, | Tag. 216. 


{ Ranarum alba caro, ſed ſemper durior eſca. Pag. 282. 


5 Utere Echino hilaris, ſtomachum fovet, ilia mollit. 
Pap. 222, editionis Bonibell. Venet. an. 1596. 
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1 
on the whole, he has convinced us by his 
own example, that we ought n not to blame 
antiquity for acknowled ging, 


One Fower e. phy ſic ick, nels and ſos; , 


CHAP, XIII. 


of Marſil, 2 Ficims and __ 1 Joined 
_ #ftrology with phyſi , in order to preſervt 
health. Menti on 1 a made #7 Plating 
C onmonſis, 


UT to return to > plain proſe : Some? 

learned Greeks were ſent for, and en- 
tertained by the illuſtrious family of the Me 
dici and others, WhO taught their language 
and learning to ſeveral perſons in Florence 
and Venice, before the Turks took poſſeſſi 
on of Conſtantinople in the 1453. But 
many more retired after the taking of that 
city, and carried their Greek manuſcripts 


* Particularly Joannes Argyropilus and Emanuel Chryſolo- 
Pas, | | 


+ As Theodore Gaza, Laſcaris, &c, 


with 


by his 
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ong. 
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with them into Italy, where they ſoon ſpread 


the Grecian literature among a people ea- 
ger to receive and ſtudy it. Among other 


ſciences that began to revive in the Weſt 
from this calamity of the Greeks, phyſick 
raiſed her languid head, but could not, for 
a long time clear herſelf from the follies of 


aſtrology, ſuperſtition and witchcraft, with 


which ſhe had been corrupted, fince her de- 
parture from antient Greece, 


4 


- MARSILIUS F ICINUS,- the i 
4 Plato's works, was the firſt phyſician, af- 


ter the revival of learning in the weſtern 
parts of Europe, who wrote concerning 


health. He was born in Florence, and' edu- 
cated | in the family of the great Coſmo de 
Medicis, who appointed him preceptor to 


his ſons, and beſtowed a handſome eſtate up- 
on him. Among his other voluminous 
works he publiſhed a treatiſe concerning 
health and long life: And in his dedication 


to Laurentius, grandſon of Coſmus, he calls 


Galen the phyſician of the 5 and Plato 
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the phyſician of tlie ſoul; and in his book 
mixes a great deal of the ſubtilties of Pla 
to and Plotinus, with ſome uſeful rules co- 
pied moſtly from Galen. To theſe, howe- 
ver, he adds ſeveral ſenſeleſs and ſuperſtiti- 
'ous precepts of his own, that ſtill ſhew the 
men of the age in which he lved. 


_ ts H E admoniſhes people, fe for inſtance, to 
c a good aſtrologer * at every ſepten- 
nial period of their lives, and when they ſhall 
learn from him the.dangers'which hang over 
their heads; they may then go to the . 
rian to proven: thoſe dangers. it 54 56 


. Hz recommends the internal ule 0 


god Þ, frankincenſe, e, and myrrh, to old 
people, in imitation of the wiſe men who 


N ig; Bai poder b ul Beete qe 
ties ſeptimo cuilibet propinquas anno, conſule diligenter aſtro- 
| jogum : unde immineat tibi diſcrimen, ediſcito; deinde vel ad- 

ito medicum, vel prudentiam. De TE] vit. N 
t N e by. 

1 Sicut magi tms, 3 aurum, et 1 tria dona, pro tri 
bus planetarum dominis, Jove ſciz. Sole, @#t Saturnagghcllarum 
domino obtulerunt, ita ſenes accipiant-eadem yitalia dona. De 
vit, ſtud. produgend, cap. 11. 
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cap. 19 


cap. 19. 


1 


offered theſe three to the creator of the 


ſtars, in order to obtain from him the be- 
nign influence of the three lords of the pla- 
nets, viz. Sol, Apt and Saturn 


IN * the laſt place, he moſt abſurdly advi- 


ſes old men to copy the ſhockin g practice of 
ſome withered witches (as fame had report- 


ed) to renew their youth and ſtrength. 
To Ficinus, who flouriſhed before the 


year 1470, I ſhall here fubjoin Martin Pan- 
fa, a celebrated German phyſician, tho? he 
lived about an hundred and fifty years later, 
to ſhew that, even then, aſtrology and ſuper- 
ſition were not baniſhed. from the faculty. 
But tho? a great many might be added, who 
were ſhamefully weak and credulous upon 
this article, as well as Panſa, I fhall not trou- 
ble the reader with any more of their trum- 


pery. 


* Clams quædam eft et vetus opinio, aniculas quiflag 


ſagas, infantum ſugere ſanguinem ; quo pro viribus juveneſ- 


cant, Cur non et noſtri ſenes ſanguinem moderate. miſſum e | 


dena adoleſeentis fani ſugant. De vit. ſtudioſ. producend. 
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- MaxT1N dedicated to the ſenate of Leip- 
fic, anno 161 5, a treatiſe entitled Aureus lis 
bellus de proroganda vita, He was one of 
thoſe who thought that the planets had a 
great influence on health, and that people 
ſhould be careful to know which aſpects and 
conjunctions of them might be favourable 
or hurtful to their reſpective conſtitutions, 
and that they ſhould chooſe ſuch habitations 
as their ſtats * directed. He informs us al- 
ſo, that we ought to be particularly mind- 
ful of our health every climacterical or ſe- 


venth year, for which he gravely aſſigns 


the following reaſon, viz. becauſe Saturn, 
a malignant planet, governs every ſeventh 
year of our lives; and as he is an enemy 
to our vital ſpirits, and ready to introduce 


ſome bad change into the animal oecono- 


my, it is our buſineſs, by prudence 4 and 


* Ut ad quamcunque regionem potiſſimum inhabitandam et 
excolendam tuum ſidus te admonuerit, eandem tibi deligendam 
eſſe arbitreris, Part, 1. cap. 29. 

1 $i quæ vero ex infauſtis aſpectibus pericula impendent, 
tuum eſt arte et prudentia illa prævenire. Part. 1, Cap, 29. 
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art to prevent the danger with which we 
are menaced. 75 


Our author, however, in other places of 
his book, makes amends for amuſing people 
with ſuch fancies, by recommending clean- 
lineſs in their perſons, cloaths, houſes, and 
furniture; becauſe, ſays he, naſtineſs ſtops 
« the perſpiration, breeds vermin, and over- 
« ſpreads the body my the itch, and other 


4 ' Cutaneous eruptions.” 


AxoTE ER af his habe x7 We is, that 
den of letters ſhould apply themſelves to 
cloſe and ſerious ſtudy only in the morning, 
but to entertaining books in the afternoon ; 
and that they ſhould indulge their taſte for 
contemplation and reading more in winter 
than in a hot ſummer, which waſtes their 
ſpirits. 


H obſerves in the third place, that thoſe 
who gratify a fretful and cenſorious humour, 
and are ever ready to find fault“, and think 


* This diſpoſition to find fault diſcovers alſo a poor and 


low genius, directly oppoſite to that of Longinus, who de- 


Cares expreſly, that he took no pleaſure i in the blequſhes of 


y author: @vTo xa; buga vc FTE 0 UATW απ,νA¹ ti.. 
dect. 33. 
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| tate their dun reputation by depreciating 
others, ſoon conſume their vital balſam, and 


frequently, meet with a Hy, death, 


Tux next in order of time to Marfilus 
Ficinus is Antonius Gazius of Padua, whoſe 
book concerning heatth- and long ifs, was pu- 

E. by the title of Corona rfl 


bliſhed , £491, 
rida; Tat," with the moſt diligent ſearch i 
feverat Hbraries, 1 could, not find it. 


| 3 PLATINA CR EMONENSI $ addreſſed a ſhort 
treatiſe on health to Cardinal Roverella, at, 


n 


1529. He was no phyſie Han, but copies 


. principally from Celſus all Mat he recom- 


mends. I mention him here for being the 
mb ple wi 


digeſt it; for how is it poſſible, fays he, 
that thoſe ho ſwallow their meat whole 


2 „ ſhould eſcape crudities and erudtations?” 


' ® Thoſe who have loſt their teeth ſhoald be careful to hare 
their meat cut very ſmall, in order to facilitate their digeſtion; 
and, for the ſame reaſon, old people ſhould diminiſh ther 
told, and increaſe their liquid aliment, 
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CHAP. XIV. 


7 4 Des and ſor ivy 2050 wer 0 
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vane as to weg their aliment. 


* F E R Platina came the e del 
5 fir Lewis Cornaro, a noble Venetian, 
who wrote an excellent treatiſe in praiſe of 
ſobriety, from which 1 have made the fol- 
en lowing abſtract. 


Tux Peng af cuſtom, gs! hr is a- 
mazing, and frequently gets the better of 
our reaſon, Luxury has gained” ground in 
Italy within my memory, and is now re- 


felilence. 


Whole, How n to my grief, have 1 ben of 
my friends, men of great capacities and no- 
ble diſpoſitions, cut off in the flower of their 
digeſtion; I age by intemperance; who, had they lived, 


iſh ti BY would have been uſeful to their country, and 
nu ornament to mankind! I myſelf purſued 
[ A P, | the 


fo very curious and nice in the care of 2 their . 


puted honourable, tho it has deſtroyed 
more people than either the weed or __ 


pe. 
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1 236 J 
the ſame pernicious courſe, and would have 
perſiſted in it, had not my tender conſtiti 
tion, and weak ſtomach, unable to bear ex- 
ceſs, thrown me into colics, pains of my 
ſide, touches of the gout, a feveriſhneſs and 
perpetual thirſt, which hung about me from 
the thirty fifth year of my age to the for- 
tieth, in deffance of the various remedies em- 


- ployed to remove them. My phyſicians ob- 


ſerving that all their labour and skill was 
thrown away upon my infirm conſtitution, 
told me frankly that there remained but one 
remedy more to ſave my life, and that wasa 
ſober and regular diet, which might ſtill re- 


| ſtore my health tho? reduced ſo low; adding, 


that unleſs I entered upon it forthwith, 1 
ſhould in a few months put myſelf out of 
capacity to receive any benefit from it, and 
in a few months more I ſhould be dead. 
Tho they recommended the ſame regularity 
to me ſome time before to little purpoſe, yet 
as I found my complaints increaſing. upon 
me, and as J had no inclination to die ſo ſoon, 
I firmly reſolved to follow their advice with- 
renner 
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[ 237 J 
out loſs of time. A few days in this regu- 
hr courſe convinced me that I had at laſt 
found the right road, and a year put an end 
to all my former complaints, and reſtored 
me to a perfect ſtate of health. 110078 8 


£4 


- Te preſerve this health, T not — con- 
tinued my regular diet, which conſiſted in 
twelve ounces of ſolid food taken every day, 
including bread, yolks of eggs, fleſh, fiſh, 
Sc. and fourteen ounces of liquids; but I 
was alſo careful to ayoid heat, cold, fatigue, 


grief, watchings, and every other exceſs that 


might hurt my health. It is true, I could 
not always eſcape unlucky accidents, but I 
found by experience, that they had no very 
bad effect, where temperance in eating and 
drinking had been ſtrictly obſerved. The 
two following inſtances confirm this truth : 
My brother, and ſome more of my family, 
who did not lead the ſame regular life I did, 


being greatly dejected at a law ſuit carried 


on againſt me, which, had 1 loſt it, might 


i proved my ruin, fell a ſacrifice to their 


_ melancholy 
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| by: and intemperance ; whereds I, 
ho was principally concerned, enjoyed peri 
fett Health all: the while, and lived to ſee my 
affairs brought to a happy concluſion. I was 
at another timè overturned. in a _ chatriotz 
which was dragged by the horſes a conſide- 
rable way, and had my head and whole bo- 
dy much braifed, and one arm and one foot 
| dne Atedl. "My phyſicians adviſed bleeding 
and parzing to prevent an inflammation; ! 
fold them, that if they would be pleaſed to 
reduce my foot and arm, 1 ſtood in no need 
of other helps, having no diſtempered hu- 
mours to' bring on deflaxions. Thus I re- 
covered without any other remedies, to the 
ul 0 of alf my acquaintance. : 


A n truth of great nidment I band 
alſo learned from experience, viz. that a re · 
gular method of living, long perſiſted in, 
cannot. be altered without extream danger. 
Ie; is now four years ſince my phyficians and 
my family inſiſted upon my making ſome 
ſmall addition to my food, alledging, that 


r yg 45 


| 5 
43 my age was advanced, and my ſtrength 


impaired, I ſtood in need of more nourffh 
_ to _— mes It _ 1 van fo an. 


digeſtion by een 1050. be mr 


and therefore my food ſhould be 1 di- 
miniſhed than increaſed. My em 


os xcomeleh. end eee, 


to their well meant importunities.. Accord 
ingly I increaſed my food to fourteen, and 
my drink to ſixteen ounces; but I had not 
continued this addition above ten days, 
when, from being lively and chearful, I ber 
gan to grow dull, low fpirited, uneaſy to 
myſelf, and troubleſome' to all about ine; on 
the twelfth day I was ſeized with à pain in 
my ſide, which laſted twenty-two" Hours; 


then came on a fever, which "continue : 


thirty five days and nights, ſo that my life 
was deſpaired of. By God's mercy, however, 


and my old regimen, I recovered, and now 


at eighty three Lenjoy a vigorous ſtate of bo 
dy and mind, I mount my horſe from the 
level e I Fly: ſteep. aſcents 1 
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eaſe; and have lately wrote a comedy full 


of innocent mirth and raillery. When I re- 


turn home, either from private buſineſs or 


from the ſenate, I have eleven grand chil- 
dren, with whoſe education, amuſements, 
and ſongs, I am greatly delighted; and I fre- 
quently ſing with them, for my voice is 


clearer and ſtronger. now than ever it was 


in my youth. In ſhort, I am in all re- 


| pets happy, and quite a ſtranger to the 


doleful, moroſe, dying life of lame, deaf, 


and blind old age, worn out with inten- 


Perince. | ** 1 | mint a5 


IT remains only (6 nce 2 i ſober regulat 


life ; is ſo happy in its conſequences) that! 
exhort and beſeech all men of ſenſe and re- 


ſolution to poſſeſs themſelves of this ſource 
of health, more valuable 20 all the riches 


of the univerſe. 


; ' "LEONarDUS LFxssS1Us, a learned Jeſuit 


of Louvaine, who lived about the end of 
the ſixteenth century, was ſo much pleaſed 
with Cornaro's treatiſe on ſobriety, that pure- 


iptitled 


ly to recommend it, he has written a book 
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full I rivitled Hhgiafticon or The true method of pre- 
re: ſerving life and health ro extreme old age. In 
or lf this book he praiſes a ſober life as the prin- 
hil- cipal means of health. By a ſober life he 
nts, underſtands, that we ſhould neither eat or 
fre- IM drink more than what is neceſſary for our re- 
e is ſpective conſtitutions, in order to perform 
was the functions of the mind with eaſe. Or, 
re- to be more particular, he ſays, that the pro- 
the per meaſure of meat and drink for every in- 
eaf, dividual, is ſuch a quantity as his ſtomach 
em- vill be able to digeſt perfectly well, and will 
be ſufficient to ſupport him under the em- 
| ployment of body or mind that providence 
lat has appointed for him. But to prevent miſ- 
at! takes with regard to what the ſtomach may 
| 71 be perfectly able to digeſt, and to what may 
wh be thought ſufficient to ſupport men under 
ches 


their reſpective occupations, he recommends 
the following rules: 


eſuit Fir}, He who eats or drinks ſuch a quan- 
tity as renders him unfit for any exertion of 
aſed the mind to which his profeſſion calls him, 
une- j H h has 


11 
has vertainly exceeded, and ought to re- 
trench. And he, who in bodily labour or 
exerciſe; was active and.nimble before meal, 
if he becomes heavy and dull after meals, has 
certainly, tranſgreſſed; for the true end of 


eating and Sinking i is to abel ern 1 
appreſ the body. 


Second, Tu 0! there cannot be a certi 
and invariable meaſure preſcribed to all] Per 
ſons, becauſe of the difference of ages, con 
ſtitutions, and occupations z yet, generally 
ſpeaking; to thoſe who are old, or of a a tens 
der conſtitution, and live a ſedentary life 
twelve, thirteen, or fourteen ounces of folid 
food, including bread, fleſh, fiſh, and egos, 
together with an equal * quantity of drink, 
will be ſufficient. And this rule has been 
verified by the experience chiefly of thoſe 
whoſe proper employment | has been ſtudy 


and meditation. 


In this he is | rnificken, for the otiniiry of rin out 


exceed that of the ſolid Fat in alan all circumſtances. ot 
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ird rule, "Tire quality & of people's 
foo and drink 1s little to be regarded, if it 
15 s bat plain, and fuck as common ufe has re- 
ontth6nded, and does not particularly difa- 
gre with him who uſes it, provided the 


Kg be propetty achulted. 


F, Nach BY To cure. you of AW * 
nels for high living, conſider theſe delicacies 
you ſit down to, not as they appear on the 
table, hut as they will be quickly altered at- 
ten you have eat them; for the richer their 
fayour and taſte is-mow, the more corrupted 
and acrimonious they will become in your 
body, and the more hurtful will he their 


ences. 


Our, . in ths lf RR proves 8 
advantage of ſobtiety by the experlence of 
ſuch as made trial of it, ſome of whom lived 
in the deſerts, on bread, dates, ſallad and 
water, to an hundred years and upwards. 


* This rule is calculated for perſons of a ſtrong conſtitution 
only, but not for the puny or delicate. 


Paul, 
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Paul, the hermit, ſays he, died at the age of 
115 years; ; of which he ſpent near an hun- 
dred in the deſert, living for the firſt forty 
on dates and water only, and for the remain- 
ing time on bread and water, as Jerom teſti- 
fies. St. Anthony lived to 105, of which 
he paſſed more than eighty i in the wilderneſs 
on bread and water, with the addition, at 
laſt, of a little fallad, according to Athanz 
ſius. Arſenius, the preceptor of the empe- 
ror Arcadius, lived to 120, of which he ſpent 
the firſt ſixty-five in the ſocial world, and 
the other fifty-five in the defert with great 
abſtemiouſneſs. And Epiphanius lived with 
equal auſterity to almoſt 115. 


Bur the moſt recent example, and the 
moſt to his purpoſe, was that of Lewis Cor 
naro, who died at Padua when he was above 
100 b years old, anno 1 566. 
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y the phyſicians avho wrote on bealth i in the 
ſixteemh century before Sandorius, viz. Tho- 
mas Philologus of Ravenna ; Vidus Vidius ; 
Hieronimus Cardanus; Alexander T rajanus 
 Petronins ; Levinus Lenmius: Jaſon Pra- 
 tenſis; Joannes | Valverdus de Hammſco; 
. Gulielmus Gratarolus ; Henricus Ranzovius ; 
Anilius Duſus; Ferdinandus en, 
and Odai de Oddis. W 


XV. 


[*HOMAS PHILOLOGUS of Raven 

p addreſſed to Pope Julius III. a trea- 
tiſe, „De vita ultra annos 120 protrahen- 
t da,“ which he profeſſes to have collected 
with great labour and affiduity from the 


vritings of the learned. He complains that 
voluptuouſneſs and avarice had ſhortened the 
lives of the noble Venetians to ſuch a de- 


gree, that whereas formerly ſeveral ſenators, 
every one at leaſt an hundred years old, uſed 
to appear on the ſtrects together, venerable 
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by their white locks and rich robes; there 
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was not one to be ſeen in our author's time 
who had reached ninety : He therefore re- 
commends temperance and purity of manners, 
8 the principal means to promote longevity. 
He recommends likewiſe a pure air to thoſe 


who deſire length of days, and is the frſt 
| phyſician I know of, who: cenſures the per- 


nicious cuſtom of having public burying Pla- 


ces in populons cities, which taint the atmo- 
ſphere with cadaverous ſteams, and frequent- 
Marte fatal diſtempers- ] am aſte- 

niſhed, continues he, that the modeſns 
A « ſhould approve of a practice, which the 
2 wiſeſt nations of antiquity prohibited. 7 
* the moſt folemn laws.” 


| Azovr the middle of the thera cen- 
tury, Vidus Vidius, a Florentine, publiſhed 


a large volume on the preſervation of the 


health of the body in general , and of eve- 


ry. member i in | particular, cleared (as he pre- 
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and the Arabians. He had been invited to 
Paris by Francis I. and taught phyſic there, 
during the life ob that auguſt and munificent 
patron of learning; and after his death was 
called home ann 1557, and highly encou- 
aged by Coſmus duke of rn | 


Ix this performance concerning health, 


Vidius has fo cloſely adhered to the theory 


of Galen, © without one inſtance from his 
tt practice to enliyen it,” and is ſo full of 
the endleſs diſtinctions and diviſions of Avi: 
cenna, that there is not one new or enter- 
taining precept to be met with in his whole 
work, tho' he was undoubtedly a man of 
pope: literature. 


Fux famous Hieronimus Cardanus is an- 
other of our voluminous writers on the ſub- 
ject of health, but has not added many rules 
of great importance to thoſe mentioned by 
former phyſicians. He was deſcended from 
a noble family in Milan, and born at Pavia 
(whither his mother fled from the plague) 
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his extenſive knowledge in the ſciences, and 


was ſent for from Italy, as far as Scotland, 
to cure the Archbiſhop of St. Andrews, 
which he did, of a dangerous illneſs : But 
others hold him in ſmall eſteem.” His book 
on health and long life is reckoned one of 
his beſt performances; but he is a very un- 
equal writer. He takes upon him to blame 
Hippocrates and Galen in things wherein all 
the world think them to be right, except 
himſelf, He exclaims, for example, againſt 
uſing any exerciſe that can fatigue a man in 
the ſmalleſt degree, or throw him into the 
moſt gentle ſweat, or in the leaſt accelerate 


his reſpiration; and gravely obſerves, that 


trees live longer than animals, becauſe they 
never ſtir from their places: He maintains 
that Galen's treatiſe on health is full of 
miſtakes ; and as a proof of this, obſerves, 
that Galen himſelf died at ſeventy ſeven, 
which cannot properly be called old age. 
66 Poor AIG did not then foreſee that this 
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« -gbje&tion (ſuppoſe it to have any weight) 
40 might one day be urged more juſtly a- 
« gainſt himſelf who died at ſeventy-five.” 


Bur to do him juſtice: He was the firſt 
who gave us marks or ſymptoms of longevi- 
ty, which when they meet in the ſame per- 
ſon, are, for the moſt part, true indicati- 
ons of long life, vi, firſt to be deſcendef 
from a long-lived family, at leaſt by one of 
the parents. Secondly, to be of a chearful 
eaſy diſpoſition, undiſturbed by any irkſome 
care or diſquietude of mind: And, thirdly, 


to be naturally a long and ſound ſleeper. 


1 


THE quantity of aliment which he rc- 
commends is very ſmall, after the manner of 


Cornaro, whom he »admires much: And 
though the abſtemiouſneſs which he enjoins 


would ill apree with perſons of an active 
and laborious life, and ſoon exhauſt their 


ſtrength, and render them uſeleſs ; yet to 


people of a delicate conſtitution, full of care 
and diſquietudes, or confined to à ſedentary 
Ti life, 
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life, the meaſure of aliment which he al- 
lows, under the reſtrictions annexed; to it, is 
perhaps the, beſt rule of health in his book. 


THz true meaſure of eating and drinking, 
ſays he, is, © that a man ſhall feel no ful- 
% neſs or weight in his ſtomach, but ſhall 
© be able to walk or write immediately af- 
* ter meals, in caſe either ſhould be neceſ- 
_ * fary; that his fleep ſhall not be diſturbed 
* or ſhortened by his ſupper; that he ſhall 
have neither head-ach, nor bad taſte in 
« his mouth next morning; and that he 
< ſhall awake refreſhed. and chearful after 
his night's reſt.” | 


His fourth wth þ on old age is the molt 
entertaining part of the whole performance. 
Who can forbear being pleaſed with his 
chearful and ſocial diſpoſition at ſeventy- 


three, and with his lively hope which he 


ſtretches beyond the grave? For my part, 
ſays he, I am more joyful now than ever 
] was in my youth. I ſhall die, *tis true, 
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1 
1 and "IN my friends Behind me, but J 
e ſhall find others where I go, and I know 
« that thoſe who are left behind will quick- 
ly follow me.” 


Soo after the death of Carden, Alexan- 
der Trajanus Petronius publiſhed his book 
concerning the aliment of the Romans, and 
the preſervation of their health, which he 
dedicates to Pope Gregory XIII. In it he 
treats of the ſituation, air, winds, waters and 
healthy ſeaſons of Rome; ; and alſo of the 
food, ſolemn faſts, and epidemical ailments 
of the Romans. This book is written with 
great judgment and accuracy, and is an ex- 
cellent model for any phyſician who inclines 


to do the fame good office to the city in 
which he reſides. 


SEVERAL Authors, beſides thoſe already 
named, have written upon the conſervation 
of health in the ſixteenth century, before the 
celebrated Sanctorius. I ſhall mention the 
moſt eminent among them, for the ſake of 
the curious, who may have a mind to con- 


ſult 
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 Gult them, but ſhall not dwell long upon 


their works; and perhaps there have been 
but few improvements or variations in this 
branch of phyſic*, from the times of the 
Greeks and Arabians, down to Sanctorius 
who flourifhed in the cloſe of this t, 


5 


TH ESE 9 dd: in Sys of time, 
as follows: 


Levinus LEMNITUs was born in Zeland 
anno 1505, and praiſed phyſic for ſeveral 
years with good { ſucceſs: But having had the 
misfortune to loſe his wife, entered into holy 
orders; in conſequence of which, his writ- 
ings partake both of morality and phyſic. 


Bis exhortation to lead a virtuous life, in or- 


der to ſecure the health both of body and 
mind, ſets forth, that © health is preſerved 
by temperance in cating and drinking, 

** wherein excels is indecent, as well as per- 


* Les regles pour la conſerration de la ſanté, et ce qu'il 

4 u dire fur les qualitez et le choix des alimens, etant un ſujet 

ou il y a le moins de variations depuis les tems les plus anciens 

jafqu' au notre, Le Clerc, Plan de T hiſtoire de la medicine, 
pag. 3. 
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« nicious; and by a moderation in all the 
other articles which Galen “ calls the 
«« preſervatives of health, but moderns call 
« the Six Nownaturals, not that they are 
by any means unnatural, but becauſe they 
are not within the body like our blood 
and humours, though they have influence 
enough to hurt or a it, when a bad 


« yſe is made of them.” 


* 


JasoN "hy PRIN a Zelander, likewiſe 
wrote a treatiſe De uenda ſanitate, anno 
1538. He regrets that his many avocati- 
ons, and a nine months illneſs did not per- 
mit him to-write up to the idea which he 
had of his ſubject. He is, nevertheleſs, a 
lively writer, and a good claffical ſcholar, 
which makes his book very entertaining, 


tho” it has little of nothing new with re- 


ſpect to health. 


Axroxtus FUMANELLUS VERONENSIS 
wrote De ſenum regimiue, anno 1540; Where- 


* Lemnius did not advert, that Galen was himſelf the Yer 
lon who introduced the appellation Ny natural. 
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in he declares, that he follows the ler ne, 75 
va 


*timents of Hippocrates and Galen. * 


© Joannes. VALVERDUS de rz 2 
Spaniard, publiſhed his treatiſe De animi et 
corporis ſanitate ad Hieronimum Verallum Car- 
dinalem, anno 1552. It is ſnort, but written 
with a great deal of good ſenſe; and as the 
author had an opportunity of travelling in- 
to diſtant countries, his obſervations enabled 
him to add this new rule t6 the old ones, 
viz. That it is neceſſary to diverſify our 
method of living, according to the nature 
of the climate in which we may chance to 
reſide. * When I was in Scotland * ( fays 
he) I could not forbear eating more frequent- 
ly than I uſed to do in my own country.” 


' Gvrtiftavs GRATAROLUS a Piedmon- 
teſe, — his book De literatorum, et 


* Cum ego, qui meridionalem magis incolo regionem, 2 
pud Scotos agerem, non poteram me continexe, quin pluribus 
vicibus cibum aſſumerem, quam antea eſſem conſuetus. 
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eorum qui magiſtratum gerunt, conſer vanda 


valerudine, anno 1555. He inculcates a mo- 


deration in the five. following articles; 
namely, eating, drinking, labour, ſleep, and 
concubinage; and aſfirms, that thoſe great 
fathers of phyſick, Hippocrates and Galen, 
have recommended the ſame moderation, 
25 the principal means to ſecure health. 


Hzuxr cus Rawzovr Us, a Daniſh noble- 
man, wrote De conſervanda  valetudine, in 
privatum tiberorum ſuorum uſiun, anno 1573. 
The firſt and moſt valuable precept in his 
book, is, to worſip and ſerve God, and to 
pray to him for health; for (continues 
he) tho' the ſtars have their influence, it 
« jt will be aways true, that | 


Aſtra valent and, plus pia vota valent. 


EulL Ius Dusus compoſed his book De 
menda valetudine ad Carolum Sabai Du- 
cem, anno 1582; but copies Galen in every 
thing that is material. 


Laſtly, FERDINANDUS EUSTACHIUS, 


ſon to the famous anatomiſt Bartholomæus 
Euſtachius, 
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Euſtachius, wrote De vitæ humunæ a faculta: 
re medica prorogatione, dedicated to pope 
Sixtus V. anno 1589. This author has in- 
deed refuted many arguments alledged to 
prove that the medical art is of no uſe in 
prolonging life; but is quite ſilent as to the 
means by which that end may be attained. 


Ix would make this compilation too te- 
dious to take notice here of all theſe au- 
thors that have advanced ſome fanciful ſpe- 
culations an the different proportions of 
food at different meals, which they imagin- 
ed to be of great importance to health; 
ſuch, for inſtance, as Oddi de Oddis, who, 
in his treatiſe De cene et prandii portione, pu- 
bliſhed anno 1 570, aſſerts, that people ſhould 
make ſupper their fulleſt, and dinner their 
lighteſt meal. 
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of Satin uſeful diſcovery yr wA 
J 0 fille perſpiratiom, and obſervarions upon it. 
| —-Of thoſe phyſicians who adapted his hint 
to their. reſpedtive. climates, as. Dodart in 
the M F. rance, Keil in Britain, De Gorter in Hol- 
ed. land, Rogers and Robinſon in Ireland, and 
Linen i in Carolina, -—Of their aphor iſms.- ——_ 
| Of the inhalation of moiſture from the air, 
Where mention 17 mace LA Do&or 3 75 


ANCTORIUS SANCTORIUS: was 

born in Iftria, a territory in Italy be- 
en to the Venetians; and ſtudied at Pa- 
dua, where he afterwards became a celebrat- 
ed profeſſor. He was from thence invited 
to practiſe phyſick at Venice, for the benefit 
of the citizens; and tho? he left the univer- 
ſity, yet the republic, as a mark of eſteem, 
continued his ſalary to his death, which hap- 
pened anno 163 36, in the 75th year of his 
age. 


| He opened a new ſcene in phyſ ck, to 
which phyſicians: and philoſopliers were in a | 
K k great 


AP. 
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great meaſure ſtrangers before his time; and, 
upon experiments, made with amazing dili- 
gence and aſſiduity for thirty years, has eſta 
bliſhed ſeveral laws of inſenſible perſpiration, 
or aphoriſms, of which ſome are fo uſeful 
toward the preſervation of health, that it 
will be neceſſary to take notice of them; 
diſtinguiſhing, at the ſame time, and ſeleQ- 
ing ſuch as are founded in nature and con- 
firmed by experience, from thoſe which were 
apparently ſuggeſted by the falſe theory of 
phyſick that ſtill prevailed in his days. And 
it will be no incurious entertainment to com: 
pare his experiments made by weighing the bo- 
dy, with the obſervations of the ancients 
made on zemperance and exerciſe, and to mark 
the harmony which ſubſiſts between them. 
Both haye, by different means, eſtabliſhed 
the ſame maxims for the conſervation of 
health, io that his experiments and their ob- 
ſervations mutually illuſtrate and confirm 
each other, 


THAT Galen was acquainted with the in 
ſenſible perſpiration in general, is evident 
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from his own words: * This excrementiti- 


« ous vapour *, ſays he, is expelled through 


« ſmall orifices, which the Greeks call pores, 


« diſperſed all over the body, and eſpecial- 


« ly over the skin, partly by ſweat, and 


partly by inſenſible perſpiration, (an 
© zxfio: J1emyon) which | eſcapes the fight, 
« and is known to few.” And all the phy- 
ſicians from his time down to the cloſe of 
the ſixteenth century, had only a general and 
vague idea of tranſpiration, and may be ſaid 
to have juſt known that there was ſuch a 
diſcharges But to Sanctorius was reſerved 
the honour of calculating the true quantity 
of this perſpiration by the balance ; of ſhew- 
ing that it is larger than all the ſenſible eva- 
cuations taken together ; and of ſettling rules 
by which it may be rendered highly fubſer- 
vient to health. 


As the difference of climates makes a con- 
ſiderable difference in the quantity of perſpi- 


De ſanit, tuend, lib, 2. cap. 12; ſub, finem. 


ration, 
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ration, phyſicians of ſeveral countries have 
thought i it worth while to repeat the ſtatical 
| experiments which Sanctorius made, in order 
| to compare the ſenſible and inſenſible eva 
| cuations of the human body in their reſpec- 
tive climates with thoſe ! in Italy, | 


l "Tas firſt was doctor Dodart in F rance, a 
1 learned, inquiſitive and confcientious phyſi 
cian, who began his experiments anno 1 668, 
and continued them with little mme 
for aan ene * ai 


TuB next was the ingenious The ans 
Kvil in Great Britain, who, ao 1718, pu- 
bliſhed his tables of obſervations, made with- 
out any interruption for one whole year; 
together with ſeveral trials which he had 
made at different times, during the ten pre- 
ceeding Vears. 


AFTER him came De Gorter in Holland, 
who printed the firſt edition of his book 
* Hiſt, de l' acad, des ſciences, anno 1707. Eloge de M. 


Dodart. NorE, His medicina Stat, Gallic, is printed with 
Noguez's explanation of Sanctorius's aphoriſms. 
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1 


concerning inſenſible perſpiration, anno 1728, 


and. his ſecond edition anno 1736. From 
Keil and De Gorter, both men of a clear 
mathematical diſcernment, we learn to cor- 
rect the calculations of Sanctorius, which 
otherwiſe might miſlead the inhabitants of a 
colder region. And indeed De Gorter, (un- 


der the direction of Boerhaave) by his expe- 


riments and judicious reflections, has thrown 
a great deal of light upon this ſubject. 


Tu EN came out the performance of a a cu- 
nous gentleman in Ireland, who having read 
Dr. Liſter's Sanctorius; and having after- 
wards found that Keil, in his treatiſe on per- 
ſpiration, made the inſenſible diſcharge ini 
Britain much lefs than that in Italy, reſol- 
ved to go himſelf through a courſe of ſtatical 


experiments for one year; and in his letter 


to Dr. Rogers very modeſtly ſays, © ſome 
* irregular obſervations, from the 20th No- 
vember 1720, to the iſt of May 1721, 
] made, ſcarce worth mentioning; but af- 
* terwards I formed tables ſomething more 


regular. 
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If I had thought that they 


„e regular. 
% ſhould be made public, I had been more 
* careful and correct. " 


In another paragraph he Gay, 6 te not hay- 
ing ſufficient room in the ſpace of a quar- 
* ter of a ſheet, I was obliged to leave 
out entirely thoſe which treated of diet 
„and exerciſe, and even thoſe of ſtools, 
except for two months. 


* — 
* 


Tn is performance appeared firſt with. Dr. 
Rogers's ingenious ** eſſay on epidemical 
« diſeaſes, anno 1734. And tho' the au- 
thor of the experiments had ſuch an humble 
opinion of his own performance: Yet in the 
doctor's hands it became a finiſhed piece, 
which, as he ſays, brings the ſtatical me- 
* dicine to as great a certainty in Ireland, 
« as it ever arrived to in Italy, under the 
“ laborious endeavours of the moſt experi- 


* enced Sanftorius.” This is very wonder- 


ful, confidering that the Iriſh Country Gentle 
man employed fewer months in making his 
experiments, than the Tralian phyſician did 

years. 
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years. But be that as it will, the learned 
gentleman's experiments and notes, and the 


ſubſequent aphoriſtical rules (from whatever 


ſource they were drawn) are both ingenious 
and uſeful, 


Wx have, in the ninth * volume of the 


philoſophical tranſactions, Dr. John Linen's 
ſtatical experiments, made at Charleſtoun 
in South Carolina for one whole year, from 
March 1740 to March 1741, with the lau- 
dable view of finding out the cauſe of the 
epidemic diſtempers, which return regularly 
in that country at ſtated ſeaſons, But gene- 
ral tables, made in a very different climate, 


without any aphoriſms drawn from them, 


cannot contribute much to the preſervation 
of health in this country, 


Tu E laſt performance relating to ſtatical 
experiments, that has come to my hands, is 
doctor Bryan Robinſon's diſſertation on e 
food and diſcharges of the human body, pub» 
liſhed anno 1748: But his numerous calcu» 


lations, and refined manner of reaſoning, are 


* The origin. tranſact. and not the abridgments. 
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above- tlie comprehenſion of common rea- 
ders, and conſequently do not cotre ſpond 
well with my preſent purpoſe. To give a 


ſpecimen of the latter; in page 77, he ex- 
* himſelf | in the e on words, “ an- 


cw — 
1 


41 


* 5 virtue of Xa zther, when it it is er 
ts uneaſy by the paſſion, of anger, raiſes a 
7 ſtrong vibrating motion in, the #ther, 
6e within its ſenſorium, which motion is 


« A thro the neryes to all parts of 
« the body.” 


-Bi/7"to-tetiin to Sanctorius. This phy- 
chan has divided his book of aphoriſms into 
ſeven ſections. In the firſt he makes ſome 
general obſervations on weighing the inſenſi- 
ble perſpiration: In the ſecond he treats of 
air and water: In the third, of meat and 
drink: In the fourth, of ſleep. and wakeful- 
neſs: In the ſi ſth; of exerciſe and reſt ; In the 
ſixth, of concubinage ; and in the ſeventh, 
of the paſſions and alfections of the mind. 
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rex · 1 ſhall tranſcribe promiſcuouſly from San- 
ond Il Rorius, and the other authors on ſtatical 
7e'a I experiments above mentioned, ſuch maxims 
sas conduce moſt to the preſervation of 
health ; and ſhall range them under their 
reſpective ſections, according to the method 
of Sanctorius. | 


SECTION I. Of weighing the inſenſible 
Perſpiration. 


1. INSENSIBLE perſpiration, by the pores 
of the skin, and by the breath, is greater 
gether; for, if a ſtrong healthy man, who 
eats and drinks eight pound weight in a day, 


perſpiration; and we are more relieved by 


ſenſible evacuations united. 


2. HEALTH continues firm as long as 
the body returns daily to the ſame weight 
by inſenſible perſpiration; it begins to de- 

LI cline 


than all the ſenſible evacuations joined to- 
uſes moderate exerciſe, in good weather, 
he will diſcharge five of them by inſenſible 


a free inſenſible perſpiration, rhan by all the 
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cline when the body is reduced to the ſame 
weight by a larger diſcharge of ſtool or v 
rine than uſual; but if the body does not re 
cover the ſame weight in ſome days, either 
by infenſible perſpiration, or by ſome ſer- 
ſible evacuation, the approach of a fever, or 


ſome bad ſtate of health, is to be appre- 
hended. 


3- THE purer our perſpiration is, or the 


leſs mingled with any ſenſible moiſture, the 


more wholeſome it is. 


4. To feel the body heavy, when it is 
actually light on the balance, ſhews a worſe 
{tate of health, than to feel it weighty when 
it is really ſo. On the other hand, to feel 
it light, when it is really heavy on the ba- 
lance, ſhews an excellent ſtate of health. 


5. PAIN of the head, or of any other part 
of the body, diminiſhes the perſpiration. 


6. Ir is a ſure ſign of good health when 
a perſon can climb up an aſcent with plez- 


ſure, 
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7. LENIENT gentle purges do not leſſen 
the perſpiration, but only diſcharge an uſe- 


leſs load; whereas ſtrong purges hinder it, 


and are hurtſul in many reſpects. 


8. Tux bodies of young healthy men, 
who live moderately, grow weightler every 


month, by two or three pounds, and ſome- 
times, towards the end of the month, they 
feel a weight in their heads, or a wearineſs; 
but ſoon return to their uſual ſtandard again, 
by a diſcharge of turbid urine, or ſome 0- 
ther evacuation. | 


» TRE 1 cauſes which ſtop per- 
ſpiration are, a cold damp air; hard viſcid 
food; diſuſe of exerciſe; faſting - terror; 
reſtleſs nights; and an increaſe of any ſen- 
ible evacuation. 


Io. TH ERE is a great deal more perſpi- 


red in youth than in old age; and the quan- 
tity of perſpiration differs according to dif- 
ferent conſtitutions, ways of living, climates 
and ſeaſons. 
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11. A very material queſtion follows, biz. 
How ſhall a man fix upon the preciſe quan- 
tity of perſpiration, which will” ſecure to 
him a permanent ſtate of good health to old 
age? Sanctorius ſays, that he may ſecure it 
by the following experiment: 7 


Lr him, after a plentiful ſupper, com- 
pute how much he has diſcharged by infen- 


fible perſpitation in the ſpace of twelve 


Hours: Suppoſe, for example, that he has 
loſt fifty ourices; let him again weigh hin: 
felf ſome morning, after having taken no 
ſupper at all, nor committed any exceſs in 
his preceediug dinner; and then calculate 
how much he has thrown off by inſenſi ble 
perſpiration; ſuppoſe twenty ounces. This 
being known, let him chuſe ſuch a diet, and 
uſe ſuch exerciſe, and ſuch a moderation in the 
other Non-namrals, as will bring his infen- 
fible perſpiration to a medium between fifty 
and twenty ounces, 1. e. to thirty five oun- 


ces every day, and by this method he may 


pre ſerre 
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ſerve his health to an hundred years. Bur 
this it a rediots method, which no man vill fub- 
mit to, and it is plain the author himſelf did 
als yer wo hed i in the 700 . * his * 


| Ker fas. that the. true ale of Ss 
every man, is: his natural. undepraved appe- 
tit. By this monitor he i is directed, with» 
out the trouble of weighing himſelf, to the 
exact quantity of meat and drink which he 


oupht to take in; for nature never craves 


more, nor is eaſy with leſs, "than" what” bs 
proper for her. | 2 


DE GOoRT ER, in anſwer to this queſtion, 
ſays, * have found, by repeated trials with 
6 the balance, that if a healthy man cats and 
7 * drinks as much as is ſufficient to ſatisfy 
« © his hunger ang 1 thirſt ; and riſes from ta- 
&« ble without quite filling his ſtomach, or, 


« with ſome remaining appetite; his daily 


00 diſcharges will be equal to what he has 
6 taken 1 in; or, in Re cn words, he will en- 


joy a good ſtate of health; becauſe health 


e depends * ſuch an equali- 
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Ax order therefore to ſecure a conſtant 
1 ſtate of good health, continues he, a man 
'« ſhould be careful to uſe ſuch exerciſe, and 
« ſuch a moderation in the other means of 
7 life, as will excite this natural appetite of 
hunger and thirſt every day; and then 
* ſhould ſatisfy” it with plain wholeſome 
meat and drink in the temperate method 
9 above recommended. 10 | 


3% 10 


Tas IS is 15 proper Kr WU to he queſt 
an of Sanctorius, which every man's own 
experience may verify with little trouble. 


Scr. II. Of Air and Water. 0 


1. IN a cold, pure, healthy air, the per- 
ſpiration i: is indeed obſtructed; but the fibres 
are ſtrengthened, and the matter retained i i 
neither dangerous nor painful; | whereas, 1 in 
a damp impure air, the per rſpiration! is ſtop- 
ped, the fibres relaxed but not ſtrengthened, 


and the matter retained is both bad and- 


troubleſorne. 


2. THE 
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"THY 8 is obſtructed by 
wp air which is too cold, too moiſt, or ve- 


ry tempeſtuous. 


3. Tx. air of 4 city is Wye worſe 
than that of the country, being groſſer, 
from the ſteams of the inhabitants; ; and 

more apt to palt 1 the appetite. | 


a7) 


4. Col b air, and a ; cold bath, warm-r6- 
buſt bodies, and make them feel lighter to 
themſelves; but infirm bodies feel them- 


the more ſuddenly 1 the cold comes, the more 
it hurts. 


5. A cool and pleaſant gale does more 
hurt to bodies overheated, than either air; 
or water extremely cold; for the former ob- 
ſtructs and relaxes, which makes the body 
heavy; whereas the latter, tho? it obſtructs 
tor a while, yet ſtrengthens at the ſame 
time, and ſoon makes the body feel lighter. 


6. SWIMMING in cold water, after vi- 
olent exerciſe, is pleaſant but pernicious. 


7. FANNING 
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J. FANNING ftops the perſpiration, | and 
makes the head hot and heavy: 


8. CoNrINVAL rain is more ele 
ſome than continued dry weather, becauſe 
it makes the bpdy heavier. 


9. A man is more apt to complain of 
wearineſs in ſummer than in winter, not 
from any greater weight of his body, (which 
by the balance is about three.pound light- 
er) but becauſe his fibres are relaxed, and 
weaker in a warm air. 

10. STRONG people perſpire moſt in the 
ſummer days, and in the winter wghts; and 
an obſtructed perſpiration which diſpoſes 
the body to a malignant fever in ſummer, 
does little harm in winter, becauſe the per- 
ſpirable matter is more acrid in hot weather 


than in cold. 


11. Or all the ſeaſons, the autumn is the 
moſt unhealthy, becauſe the perſpirable fluid 
is both obſtructed, and apt to grow putrid; 
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but it cannot hurt him whom the coldneſs 
of that Ceaſon ſhall find well cloathed ; who 
uſes a proper diet; and whoſe body conſe- 
quently continues nearly of the ſame weight 
as before. 


12. Tno8t who lay aſide their winter 
garments too early in the ſpring; and put 
them on too late in autumn; will often 
have fevers in ſummer, aud defluxions in 
winter. 


13. THE perſpiration is as large from a 


good fire in winter, as from the ſun in ſum- 
mer. 


Ster. III. Of Meat and Drink. 


1. THE body perſpires little, while the 
ſtomach is too full, or quite empty. 


2. A full diet is hurtful to thoſe who uſe 
very little exerciſe, but indiſpenſably neceſ- 


lary to ſuch as uſe a great deal of exerciſe 
which is not violent. 


M m *. 47 


B 
3. Ir you know what quantity * of food 
you ought to take daily, and can adjuſt you 
exerciſe to it, you know how to preſerve 
your health to old age. | 


4. THAT fort of food, of which the 
Weight is not felt in the ſtomach, nouriſhes 
beſt, and perſpires moſt freely. And that 
quantity is moſt wholeſome, which, after 
meals, leaves the body as nimble and active 
as if one had eat nothing. 


5. HE who being hungry, goes to bed 
without any fupper, will perſpire but little, 
And if he does ſo frequently, will be apt to 
fall into a fever. 


6. The fleſh of young animals; and good 
mutton; and wheat bread properly leavened, 
or mixt with a due quantity of barm and 
falt, and well baked; are excellent forts of 
food, light and eaſy of digeſtion. 


7. Tux body feels heavier after fou 
ounces of any ſtrong food that nonriſhes 


This aphoriſm, and ſeveral more, are borrowed from 
Ilippocrates. | 
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much, ſuch as pork, eel, or any fat fleſh or 
fiſh, than after ſix of food that affords but 
little nouriſhment, as tender freſh fiſh, chic- 
kens, and {mall birds; for where the digeſti- 
on is difficult, the perſpiration is flow. 


8. UNUSUAL faſting renders the body too 
light, and frequently repeated brings on a 
bad ſtate of health. 


9. The body becomes more heavy and 
uneaſy after ſix pounds taken in at one meal, 
than after eight taken at three meals; and he 
deſtroys himſelf by degrees who makes but 
one meal i in the day, let him cat much or 
little. 


o. HE who eats more than he can di- 
geſt, is nouriſhed leſs than he ought to be, 
and conſequently emaciated, 


11. To eat immediately after any immo- 
derate exerciſe of body or mind is bad; for 


2 body fatigued perſpires little. 


12. EVERY 


* — 
CE 


11 

12. Every body has its particular lati- 
tude, that is, its veſſels may be ſtretched to 
a certain degree, and yet reſtore themſelves, 
Four pounds of meat and drink is as much, 
or more than ſome conſtitutions can well 
bear; whereas others can take in eight 
pounds without any inconvenience. 


13. A MAN'S common diluting drink at 
meals ſhould be double the quantity of the 
ſolid food he eats. 


14. Goop wine, moderately drank, aſ- 
fiſts digeſtion, and increaſes the perſpiration. 


| $tcT. IV. Of Sleep and Wakefulneſs, 


I. SANCTORIUS aflerts, that ſtrong 
healthy perſons often perſpire fifty ounces in 
ſeven hours of ſound ſleep, and, generally, 
double the quantity of what they perſpire in 
the ſame number of hours when awake. But 


by QKeil's tables, and De Gorter's reiterated 


experiments, it is evident that our noQurnal 
perſpiration rarely riſes to ſixteen ounces; 
and that in England and Holland men per- 
ſpire more in the day than in the night. We 
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lati- find, however, notwithſtanding this great 
d to difference in the quantity perſpired in diffe- 


ves. rent climates, that ſound ſleep is equally re- 
ach, M freſhing in all countries, and that it not only 
well promotes the nocturnal perſpiration, which 


ight would be much leſs in a wakeful ſtate, but 
likewiſe greatly increaſes our ſtrength and 


2. AFTER a good night's ſleep, the body 
feels lighter, both from the increaſe of 
ſtrength which it receives, and from the 
quantity of matter which it throws off. 


| 3. Txross accidents which prevent ſleep, 
are found alſo to obſtruct the perſpiration, 
which is much diminiſhed by a reſtleſs night. 


4. THE perſpiration is obſtructed more by 
a cool ſoutherly air when we are aſleep, than 
by any intenſe cold when we are awake. 


5. A CHanGE of bed commonly dimi- 
niſhes the perſpiration; for things which we 
CES; FN 
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are not accuſtomed to, tho' perhaps better in 
their own nature, ſeldom agree with us. 


2 STRETCHING and yawning after ſleep 
increaſe the perſpiration. 


7. Tux perſpiration being copious in time 
of fleep, and hindered from flying off by the 
bed clothes, ſick perſons communicate their 
diſtempers to the healthy who ly with them; 
and even the healthy infect the healthy with 
any bad humours which they have about 
them. 


8. We know that we have A ſufficient- 
iy, when in the morning we find our under- 
ſtanding clear, and our body active and live 


ly. 
9. By too much ſleep the body becomes 
cold, dull and heavy. 


- Io. TRE perſpiration is obſtructed more, 
and we catch cold much ſooner, by throwing 
off our blankets in our ſleep, than by thro w- 
ing off our clothes when we are awake. 
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t. A moderate glaſs of good wine indu- 


ces ſleep, and increaſes the perſpiratian, but 
drank. to _ leflens both. 1 1 


SEC 7. V. Of Exerciſe and Reſt. 


. To E body perſpires much more. «whe 
it lyes quiet in bed, than when it ll and 


: tumbles there. 


2. By moderate exerciſe the who body 
becomes lighter and more lively ; ; the muſ- 
cles and ligaments are cleanſed from every 


foulneſs, and the matter to be diſcharged 


by perſpiration is prepared for it. 


3. Ir after ſupper one lyes ten hours in 
bed, he will perſpire freely the whole time ; 
but if he lyes longer, both the ſenſible eva- 


cuations and the inſenſible perſpiration will 


mmefiately be diminiſhed. 


4. VIOLENT exerciſe of att and! miod 
perſiſted in, brings on an early old age, and 


a premature death. 


5. Ex- 
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- .5, EXERCISE is then moſt: wholeſome, 
when, after having digeſted our'food twice 


in the day, our body returns nearly to its u- 
ſual weight before the next meals. 


6. RI DING on borſeback increaſes the 
perſpiration rather of the parts above, than 
below the waiſt; and an eaſy pace is much 
more wholeſome than a hard trot: But to 
ſuch conſumptive or infirm perſons as are fa- 
tigued more by riding on horſeback than in 
ſome eaſy carriage, the former cannot be ſo 
proper as the latter, becauſe their ſtrength 
ſnould be recruited, and not exhauſted by 


exerciſe. 


F. To ride hard over a rough road, in an 
ill hung coach or chaiſe, is the moſt violent 
of all exerciſes, which not only precipitates 
the perſpiration, being yet crude, but alſo 


hurts the ſolid parts of the body, and parti- 


cularly the kidneys. Leaping is in like 
manner an unhealthy exerciſe, on the ſame 
account. 
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8. To be carried a little way in a ſedan 
chair, or horſe litter, or barge, does not in- 
creaſe the perſpiration ſo much as walking 
does; but ſuch ſorts of motion, if properly 
continued, are very healthful, and diſpoſe 
the body to a free perſpiration. 


9. Mop ER AN E dancing promotes perſpi- 
ntion, and is a healthful exerciſe. 


10. ThE principal and moſt uſeful ſorts 
of exerciſe within doors are tennis, hand- 
ball, dumb-bell, dancing, fencing, and ſhit- 
le- cock . The beſt without doors are 
walking, bowling, riding in wheel ma- 
chines or on horſeback f. 


11, WHEN the perſpiration is defecti ve, 
the remedy is exerciſe. 


SECT. NL. Ot Concubinage. 


1. BoTH extremes of exceſs and abſti- 
tence obſtruct the perſpiration ; but much 
more exceſs. 


* To which ſhould be added (eſpecially where a good di- 
Eton is wanted) a chamber-horſe or tremouſſoir. 


T The golf alſo ſhould be practiſed, where a proper field or 
we common can be met with at a reaſonable diſtance, 
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2. By exceſs the ſtomach is weakened, ihe 
natural heat diminiſhed, and the perſpirati- 
on obſtructed ; whence follow indigeſtion, 
flatulencies, palpitations at the heart, grave 


in the kidneys, catarrhs, and loſs of memory, 


3. Exc Ess is more pernictous in ſummer 
than in winter, becauſe the digeſtion being 
weaker in that feaſon, is more difficult to 
be recovered, and the perſpiration being 
more free, any ſtoppage of it is ſooner felt 


4. NExT to the ſtomach, the eyes ſuffer 


moſt by this excels, which is very apt to 


bring a Gutta Serena. 


5. ONE knows that concubinage has 
done no hurt, when after a ſubſequent ſleep 


no languors or wearineſs are felt, but the 
breath is free and eaſy, the urine of 1 


good colour and confiſtence, and the whole 
man brisk and lively. 


5. OLD men are deſtroyed by indulgen- 
ces of this kind, which render them heavier, 
weaker, and colder. 
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SECT. VII. Of the Faſſione. 


. Aux the paſſions, anger and joy 
increaſe the perſpiration, but fear and grief 
diminiſh it; and the other paſſions have the 
ſame effects in proportion as they partake of 
the oppolite natures of thoſe mentioned. 


2. HENCE timorous and melancholic per- 
ſons are ſubie& to obſtructions in the bow- 
els, to hard tumours in ſeveral parts of the 
body, to hypochondriacal diſorders, and to 
profuſe cold ſweats ; for nothing makes the 


perſpiration more languid than fear and 
grief, and nothing makes it more free than 


chearfulneſs of ſpirit. 


3. Tas diſtempers which ariſe from the 
affections of the mind, are not conquered by 
medicines, but by contrary a ffections; tho 
proper medicines, to promote or dinunih 
the perſpiration, may be of ſome ſervice at 
the ſame time. 


4. MopkRAT = joy diſcharges only what 
5 ſuperfluous hy perſpiration; but immode 
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rate, and ſometimes ſudden joy, diſcharges 


alſo what is uſeful; and, if it continues long, 
prevents ſleep and diſſipates the ſtrength. 


5. Foop of eaſy digeſtion, which in- 
creaſes the perſpiration, cauſes chearfulneſs; 
but that which is hard to digeſt and leſſens 
perſpiration, caufes melancholy. 


6. Tnosx who perſpire too much, and 
waſte themſelves through the violence of 
paſſion, do not recover their former heal- 
thy ſtate ſo eaſily as thoſe who perſpire 
too much from ſtrong exerciſe. 


7. Thos who are eager to win at play 
ought to play but ſeldom; for if they win 
frequently, their joy will not let them 
fleep, which impairs their health; and if 
they loſe often, their grief will obſtruct the 
rags piration. 


8. A moderate victory conduces more to 
health than a glorious one; for every ex- 
treme is an enemy to nature. 
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9. ANY violent affection of the mind is 


more hurtful to health, than any violent 
motion of the body. 


to. To vary our paſſions, 7. e. To be 
ſometimes angry or chearful, and ſometimes 
fearful or fad, produces, upon the whole, a 
more healthful ſort of perſpiration, than to 
be always under the influence of the fame 
paſſion, tho? ever ſo agreeable. 


11. HENCE a man can purſue any ftudy 
better under a variety of different paſſions, 
than under the continuance of one, or with- 


out any paſſion at all. A man, for example, 


cannot purſue any buſineſs above one hour, 
if no paſſion engages him in it; or, if he is 
engaged by one paſſion only, he cannot at- 
tend to it cloſely above four hours; but un- 
der a rotation of paſſions, as at games of ha- 
zard, where joy for gain is interchanged 
with grief for loſs, a man ny hold out ma- 


ny hours. 
W 
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Havi thus ſeen that a large ſtream of 
belle vapours perpetually flows from the 
human body, it will be proper, on the o- 
ther hand, to know that there is a new ſup- 
ply of moiſture conſtantly attracted from 
the air, which, if moderate, is of great uſe 
towards the preſervation of health, by keep- 
ing all the parts of the body ſoft, pliant, 
and fit for motion. This attraction helps us 
to explain why the quantity of perſpiration 
ſhould, from the greater moiſture of the air, 
be leſs in winter than in ſummer; in rainy 
weather than in dry; and in the night than 
in the day. From it alſo we learn the neceſ 
ſity of living in a clean houſe, and in a pure 
dry air, and of covering our bodies well in 
the night, in order to enjoy a comfortable 
"nw of health. 


| OuR e from the circomambien 
air is very conſiderable, | as we ſee by Keil' 
obſervations on his fourth table, which ſhew 
that in one night, while he was aſleep, his 


body had attracted eighteen ounces of mor 
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nen, upon a change of weather from clear 
and dry to moiſt and cloudy, that the in pi- 
ration exceeded the perſpiration. And Dr. 
Robinſon found, upon the like alteration of 
weather, that his body grew more weighty, 
tho' he had taken leſs aliment. 


Bur the moſt valuable treatiſe I have ſeen 
upon this ſubject, is the inaugural diſſertati- 
on of Dr. Jones on the reſorbent veins that 


accompany and correſpond with the num- 


berleſs arteries through which the perſpirati- 
on is diſcharged,. This phyſician had his 
education in the univerſity - of Edinburgh, 


and his firſt eſſa y plainly ſhews what extra- 


ordinary advances an ingenious young man 
may make there, as well in the curious as 
And in- 
deed, conſidering the great endowments of 
the preſent profeſſors, their aſſiduous atten- 
tion to their reſpective departments, and the 
advantage of a magnificent infirmary, where, 
in the preſence of the ſtudents, phyſic and 
ſurgery are practiſed with uncommon ſuc- 
ceſs, and the reaſon of that practice explain- 

| ed 
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ed from the nature and conſtruction of the 
human body; I may venture to ſay that, for 
medical knowledge, the univerſity of Edin- 
burgh is not inferior to any in Europe. 


EEESESSHEESSESSSSISSHSSHGS SS 
CHAP XVI. 


Of foreign writers concerning health after Sanc- 

toriut, viz. Roder. a Fonſeca, Aurel. An- 
1  felmus, Franc. Ranchinus, Rodblph. Gocle- 
1 | ning, Joan. TFohnſtonus, Petrus Lotichius, 
# and Bernardin Ramazzini, 


HE human body, having been originally 
| contrived with infinite wiſdom, per- 
formed its functions perfectly * well at all 
times, by means of thoſe materials and move- 
ments with which it was furniſhed by the 
l hand of the creator, tho' man was ignorant 


were directed, and many ages had elapſed 
before phyſicians could give any rational 
account of the animal oeconomy. 


„A nullo quidem edocta natura, citraque diſciplinam ea 


aphor, 2. 


IF 


of the mechaniſm by which his own actions 


que conveniunt, efficit, Hipp. de morb, vulg. lib, 6. ſect 5. 
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Ir is true that Hippocrates, Galen, and 


others among the ancients, by diligently ob- 


ſerving the operations of nature, and follow- 
ing her ſteps, have given us excellent practi- 
cal rules concerning health; but their know- 
ledge of the animal machine was defective, 
and their reaſoning obſcure. 


THE nature and quantity of inſenſible per- 
ſpiration, diſcovered by Sanctorius, opened 
to phyſicians a much clearer view into the 
reaſons and grounds of the rules of health e- 
ſtabliſhed by the ancients than they had be- 
fore. 


Bur after Harvey publiſhed his glorious 
diſcovery of the circulation of the blood a- 
bout the year 1628, a flood of light (if I 
may uſe that expreſſion) was poured upon 
the animal oeconomy, which at once diſpel- 
led the darkneſs wherein it was before invol- 
ved, demonſtrated the wonderful wiſdom of 
God in the conſtruction of our frame, and 
eſtabliſhed a new and rational theory in phy- 
ic, worthy of the human intelle&. This 
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: diſcovery proved evidently from the mecha- 
niſm of the body, that the rules of health, 
built upon the obſervation of the antients, 
and the experiments of Sanctorius, were ra- 
tional and well founded; and every may 
that underſtood the ſtructure of his own bo- 
dy, was convinced of the expediency of ob- 
lerving them. 


Tus the theory of health was greatly 
improved by the knowledge of the circulati- 
on, but the practical rules for preferving 
health underwent few alterations, having 
been founded in nature, and confirmed by the 
experience of ages long before that diſcove- 


TY. 


I ſhall touch very lightly on ſome of the 
foreign authors who have treated of health 
in the feventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
and then take notice of the Britiſh writers 
upon the ſame 22 857 8 


Axp here it is neceſſary to remark that 
feveral authors, who make no extraordinary 
figure in a hiſtory of health, becauſe they add- 
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ed few, or perhaps no new rules to thoſe eſta- 
bliſhed by their predeceſſors, are nevertheleſs 
very valuable, conſidered ſingly, and may be 
of great utility to thoſe who read them, by 
exhibiting a plain and effectual method to ſe- 
cure a ſound conſtitution. For it is ſurely 
of ſmall importance to ſuch as value health, 
and are willing to obſerve the precepts that 
lead to it, whether theſe precepts are old or 
new, provided they be clear and pertinent. 


RoDERICUs a FONSECA, a Portugueſe 
of Liſbon, principal profeſſor of phyſic in 
the univerſity of Piſa, and afterwards of Pa- 
dua, publiſhed, anno 1602, a treatiſe De 
tmenda wvaletudine et producenda vita, ad 
Ferdinandum Medicem magnum Hetrurie du- 


dem; in which he propoſes to conduct the 


infirm as well as the robuſt to a healthy old 
age. He declares that he collected his rules 
from the Greeks and the Arabians, but more 
particularly from Galen's ſix books of pre- 
ſerving health. The ſix things neceſſary to 
human life are by him called the ſix inſtru- 
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ments * by which health is maintained. He 
was undoubtedly a man of learning and 
good ſenſe, and has made a judicious collec- 
tion of uſeful precepts from the antients. 


AukRELIus ANSELMUS of Mantua pu- 
bliſhed his Gerocomica, ſive de ſenum regimine, 
anno 1606. He was chief phyſician to the 
duke of Mantua, tho' but a young man, and 
declares that he writes concerning old age, 
becauſe it is the only period of life in which 
a man may be properly ſaid to live, as it 
excells all other periods in underſtanding 
and prudence, Old people are much ob- 
| liged to him for his good opinion of them; 
but it is obvious that his rules to direct 
them muſt be grounded upon the experience 
of others. To him ſhall be ſubjoined, 


FRANCISCUS RANCHINUS, profeſſor at 
Montpelier, who alſo publiſhed a Gerocomi- 
ce de ſenum conſervatione, et ſenilium morbo- 


* Inſtrumenta illa, cum quibus ſervatur ſanitas, diligenter 
explicanda ſunt: hæc vero ſunt numero ſex, aer, cibus, po- 
tus, &c. 
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rum curatione, amo 1625. 


It is a very ju- 


dicious performance, and ſhews the author 


to have been a man of erudition and good 


underſtanding. 


RopoLDHUS GocLEnivs, a German 
phyſician, dedicated a treatiſe De vita proro- 
ganda to Frederic count Palatine of the 
Rhine, and Otho Landgrave of Heſſe, anno 
1608. He collected his materials from ſe- 
veral hiſtorians, philoſophers and phyſicians, 
antient and modern; and has illuſtrated his 
medical precepts with hiſtorical facts, which 
renders them both uſeful and entertaining. 


CLavpivs DeopaTus, phyſician to the 
biſhop of Baſil, publiſhed, anno 1628, his 
Pantheon Hygiaſticon Hippocraticum Herme- 
ticum, de hominis vita ad centum et viginti an- 
nos ſalubriter produceuda. But notwithſtand- 
ing the great expectation which he raiſes 
by his high title, his book (full of the vain 
boaſts of the chymiſts) is calculated rather to 
obtrude particular ſtraums, than to give pru- 
dent rules for the government of health. 
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Joauuzs Jouxsroxus, a Poliſh* 


phyſician of good reputation, addreſſed to a 


nobleman of that country a treatiſe called 
Idea Hygieines recenſita, amo 1661. He 
diſcourſes: of the ſix inſtruments of health, 
and recites the common ha in a. neat 3 
man ſtile. 


- $0) ME authors of this 8 have FW 
the trouble to write againſt particular ſorts 
of food in common uſe. To give but one 


inſtance, Joannes Petrus Lotichius publiſhed 


a diſſertation againſt cheeſe, anno 1643, em 
titled Tractatus medicus philologicus NOUNS de 
caſei nequitia, which ſeems to be rather lu- 
dicrous than ſerious or ana q 


I ſhall take notice of one foreign perfor- 
mance more, Concerning health, becaule it 
1s ſome what different from any that we have 


hitherto mentioned. 


* 1 thought, by his name, that he was a Scotch man, but 


found my miſtake in the following paragragh : * Non ingra· 
4 tum tibi et reliquæ nobilitati futurum, ſi me patrus lanbus 


6 xeſtituerem, reddit tandem, per Sueci regis mortem, pace. 
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Ix the year 1710, Bernardin Ramdzzini, 
principal pofeſſor of phyſick in the univerſt- 
ty of Padua, publiſhed a book, for the uſe of 
Raynald duke of Modena, entitled De prin- 


cipum valetudine tuenda commentatio. The 


health of a good prince, ſays he, is the great- 
eſt bleſſing imaginable to the public. And 
this he confirms by the example of the Ro- 
mans, who fell into the utmoſt grief and con- 
ſternation upon hearing that Germanicus was 
dangerouſly ill at Antioch; and preſently, 
upon a ſudden report that he grew better, 
ran with exceſs of joy into the capitol, burſt- 
ing the doors and crying out, Rome is ſafe, 
eur country is happy, Germanicus lives ! But 
ſoon after, when they were affured that he 
was dead, gave way to their fury, broke down 
the temples of the Gods, overturned their 


altärs, and threw the guardian Deities of 


Rome into the ſtreets. 


A prince = regards his health, conti- 


mes he, ſhould permit his phyſician to re- 


mind him of the following particulars: 


I. HE 
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1. Hx ſhould be put in mind of the annu- 
al changes of the ſeaſons, that his cloaths, 
palace, furniture, and method of living may 
be adapted to them. 


2. Hx ſhould be advertiſed when any e- 
pidemical diſtemper begins to ſpread, that 
he may remove into a more healthy air. 


3. As the variety of delicacies, which co- 


ver the tables of princes, is a great tempta- 


tion to exceſs, they ſhould be exhorted to 
partake of a moderate quantity of ſuch 
things only as they know by experience to 


agree with their conſtitution. 


4+ PRINCES ſhould not be fatigued with 
buſineſs ſoon after dinner, nor with any bu- 
ſineſs at all after-ſupper, but ſhould follow 
the example of Auguſtus Czſar, who would 
neither read nor write letters after ſupper, 


leſt they ſhould diſturb his ſleep. 


5. IT is ſhameful in a prince to be 4 


drunkard, and thereby become the jeſt of 
| the 


the mol 
deriſion 
princes 
nius inf. 
Au guſtr 


glaſſes a 
O 
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7 T\ 
be caref 
his phyſ 


yacuatio 


8. N 
which v 
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five joy, 


„ 
che mob; as Claudius Tiberius Nero was in 
deriſion called Calli us Biberum Mero. Let 
princes imitate Juli Cæſar, who, as Sueto- 
nius informs us, vini parciſſmus fit, and 


Auguſtus, who rarely drank. above three 
glaſſes alter ſupper. . 


6. ManLY exerciſes, ſuitable to their 
high rank, according to the cuſtom of the 
country, and eſpecially riding on horſeback, 
ſhould be recommended to princes. They 
ſhould alſo indulge themſelves in other inno- 
cent and genteel recreations, and never fail 
to admit young e to partake of their 
eros, . 1. Þ| 


7. THE conſtitution of the prince ſhould 
be carefully ſtudied, and well underſtood by 
his phyſician; and his diet, exerciſe, and e- 
vacuations ought to be regulated accordingly. 


8. No man is. ignorant of the bad effects 
which violent paſſions produce in the human 
body. Anger, fear, grief, and even exceſ- 
live joy, have been the cauſes of death to 

FR: many. 
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many. And princes are ſo far from having 
any right of exemption from theſe paſſions, 
that they are generally more expoſed to 
en than any of their ſubjects. Let 

man read (ſays our author) the forty-fifth e 
46 chapter of the ſeventh book of Pliny's na- 
* tural hiſtory, and when he has conſidered 
the many misfortunes, dangers, terrours, 
« and real calamities which Auguſtus en- 
** countered, let him honeſtly declare whe 
© ther or not he envies that exalted ruler of 
„the world.” It ſhould therefore be the 
phyſician's ſtudy to know what paſſions his 
prince is moſt prone to, that, in the favou- 


rable moments of good humour, he may re- 


ſpectfully recommend a diet and regimen 
proper to ſubdue thoſe enormities, 


* Pliny there mentions the vexations [Auguſtus met with 
from his worthleſs aſſociates, Lepidus and Mark Antony, The 
neceſſity of concealing himſelf for three days in a ditch, after 
a defeat. Seditions and mutinies in the army. Hatred of 
baniſhed citizens. Snares laid to take his life away, "yl 
chery and wickedneſs of his own family and friends. P 
Jence and famine in Italy, A fixed reſolution to die, * con: 
ſeqyence of which he faſted four days, whereby he was brought 
40 death's door. And, at laſt, the mortification of leaving 
the ſon of his enemy, his heir, and ſucceſſor to the empire. 
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CHAP. XVIII. 


Of s the Brin, writers on health, viz. Sir Tho- 
mas Elliot, Thomas Corhan, Edmund Hol. 
lyngs, William Vaughan, Thomas Venner, 
| Andrew Boorde, Edward Maynwaringy 
Thomas Phayer, William Bulleyn, Francis 
F uller, Dr. Wa ainwright, Dr. Welſted, Dr. 
Burton, Dr. Arbuthnor, Dr. Lynthe, aul 

Dr. Mead, 


N the reign of Henry VIII. Sir Thomas 
Elliot, a learned knight, wrote a trea- 
tiſe, which he calls The caſtle of healch. He 


was not bred a phyſician *, but was un- 


doubtedly acquainted with ſome of their beſt 
books. He explains and recommends the 
precepts of Diocles to king Antigonus; and 


has judiciouſly collected ſeveral uſeful rules 


* « Altho' 1 have never been at Montpelier, Padua, or 
t Salerno, fays Sir Thomas, yet I have ſomething in phyſic 


* whereby I have taken no little profit concerning mine own 


„health. If the phyſicians be angry that I have written phy- 
„ fic in Engliſh, let them remember that the Greeks wrote in 
* Greek, the Romans in Latin, and the Arabians in Arabic. 
Nor have I written for glory, reward, or promotion, God is 
my indge,” | 

of 


** 
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of health Gon the ancients. He was ſo 


great an admirer of Galen, that (according 


to the taſte of thoſe times) he has followed 


him cloſe through his perplexed diſtinction 


of things into natural, nom natural, and cor 
trary to nature; and has illuſtrated every 


br anch of that fantaſtical diviſion. He has 


alſo interſperſ ed ſome prudent remarks of 
his own. He obſerves, for inſtance, that 
moderation in fleep muſt be meaſured by 
health, ſickneſs, age, conſtitution, fulnek, 
and emptineſs, fince each of theſe requires 


a a different proportion of reſt. And ſpeaking 


of the paſſions, he fays, if they be immo- 


« derate, they do not only annoy the body | 


« and ſhorten life, but alſo impair, and 
* ſometimes utterly deſtroy a man's eftima- 
„ tion. 


Dr. WII LAV BuLLEYN, who practiſed 
at Durham, in the time of Philip and 
Mary, was a famous botaniſt, and reputed 


a man of humour, good ſenſe, and great hu 


manity. In his government of health, he in- 
troduces John, who was a man of pleaſure, 
diſputing with Humphrey, who is an advo- 
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cate for temperance; but there is nothing 
very uſeful or entertaining in (heir conver- 
ſation. 


Tons Cocran, ds o arts, and 
bachelor of phyſic, publiſhed his Haven of 
bealth ” about the cloſe of the ſixteenth cen- 
tury. He had his education at Oxford, but 
it ſhould ſeem, that he was not a regular 
practiſing phyſician. His rules of health 
are taken for the moſt part from. Hippocra- 


tes and Galen, eſpecially from the latter. 


He treats of exerciſe particularly, in a con- 
ciſe and maſterly manner, blending his own 
obſervations with the precepts of the an- 
cients. 5 


As ©. flowing water (ſays he) does not 
* corrupt, but that which ſtandeth ſtill; e- 


hy When this performance came firſt into my hands, it want- 


edi the title page, and was, by miſtake, aſcribed to Thomas 


Morgan i in the former editions; but having met with the bock 
complete ſince that time, it is now reſtored to its true author. 


+ Speaking of the black aſſizes at Oxford, which happened 
in July 1577. It is my opinion, (ſays he) that this diſeaſe 
© (be it ſpoken without offence of the learned phyſicians) was 
* Was a febris ardens. 

ven 
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ven ſo animal bodies Exerciſed are for the 


greateſt part healthful ; and ſuch as be idk 
are ſubject to ſickneſs. Some exerciſes art 


_ appropriated to different parts of the hu- 
man body ; as running a and walking for the 


legs and thighs; ; ſhooting with bows. and 


arrows for the arms; ſtooping and riſing 


at bowls for the back and loins; ſinging, 
and reading aloud for the lungs. The 
muſcles are exerciſed by all their reſpec- 


tive motions, and ſo are the veins and ar- 


teries which run through them. Geſta- 


tion is alſo excellent, eſpecially for the 
tender. But tennis is preferable to every 
other exerciſe, becauſe it may be uſed by 
all, and at a ſmall charge, and principally, 
becauſe it exerciſes every part of the body, 
as head, eyes, neck, back, loins, arms, 
and legs, and at the ſame time delights the 


mind; all which advantages can be found 


in no other exerciſe whatſoever. Where- 


* fore the founders of colleges are highly 


to be praiſed, who have erected tennis 


courts for the exerciſe of their ſcholars. 


But let them follow the prudent rule of 
6 Hip- 
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« Hippocrates, by uſing exerciſe before 


meals; for it is hurtful immediately after 
« a full meal, tho' that is the common pra- 
« ice in ſchools and colleges, which 
makes lads break out into boils and cuta- 
« neous eruptions*.” 


Tn exerciſe of the mind is likewiſe ne- 
ceſſary to health. 


To watch and Rudy at night is to ſtrive 
againſt nature, and by contrary motions to 
impair the vigour both of body and mind, 
« Alfred (continues our author) who found- 
ed Univerſity College in Oxford, divided 
« his time nobly, ſpending eight hours of 
the four and twenty in eating, drinking, 
* and ſleeping; eight in hearing and decid- 
ing cauſes; and eight in ſtudy.” I ſhall 
mention but one more of his obſervations, 
diz. As ſuck is to infants, ſo is wine, mo- 


derately drank, to the aged, and is therefore 


called old men's milk. 


* This ue he borrows from Hippoe. (who ſays). 
Ulcera erumpunt, ubi quis non purgatus exercitatione uti- 
* tur, De morb. vulg. lib. 6, ſect. 5. _ 32. verſ. Fœſii. 
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1 
Ov next treatiſe is, Edmundi Hollyngi, 
Eboraceni Angli, dbctoris medici et profeſſoris 
Tngolſtadiani, de ſalubri ſtudioſorum vi an, Hoc 


eſt, de literatorum omnium valetudine conſervan- 


da, vitaque diutiſſime producenda, libellus, pu- 
bliſhed anno 1 602, and dedicated to Maximi- 
lian Count Palatine of the Rhine, and duke 
of both the Bavarias, to whom he was re- 
commended by cardinal Alan *. He writes, 


in a conciſe and elegant manner, of air, ali- 


ment, exerciſe, Oc. thoſe ſix things f 
* (as he calls them) indiſpenſably neceſſary 
„to every man's life, which promote 
« health, or create diſtempers according to 
ce the good or bad uſe that is made of them.” 


WILLTIAu VAUGHAN wrote his Direc- 
tions for health, anno 16097. He makes an 
apology for intruding * into other men's bu- 

on ſineſs 


Illuſtriſſimo olim Angliz Cardinali Alano Serenitati veſtre 


commendatus, cujus gaudeo munificentia non vulgari. 


＋ Præceptiones ad ſex capita revocavi, prout ſex ſunt res 
quæ in omni vita aut prodeſſe ſolent, aut obeſſe: nempe aer, 


cibus ac potus, ſomyus et vigilia, motus et quies, excernenda | 


ac retinenda, et animi accidentia. 


* For all that I am not a practitioner in this noble ſcience, 
“yet my chiefeſt pleaſure, ever ſince my childhood, has been 
x {6 i 
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neſs, as he was no profeſſed Pepi. He 

treats his ſubject by way of queſtion and an- 
ſwer, and writes with a good deal of hu- 
mour and ſmartneſs. How ſhall toſs-pots 
and ſwill-bowls (ſays he) be made to hate 
„wine?“ He anſwers this queſtion by ask- 
ing another: Look on the countenance of 
a drunkard, and is it not disfigured ? Does 
« not his noſe ſeem rotten, withered, or 
vorm eaten? Does not his breath ſtink, 
* his tongue faulter? Is not his body cra- 
« zy, and fabje& to gouts and dropſies?“ 


Is ther place he ſays, that intempe- 
nance in eating, as well as in drinking, de- 
ſtroys the faculties of the mind; © for how 
« is it poſſible that the ſmoaky vapours, 
* which breathe from a fat and full paunch, 
* ſhould not interpoſe a thick miſt of dul- 
* nefs between the body, and the you J 
; veſlce il © light!“ 


unt rs i THOMAS VENNER, doctor of phyſic at 
* Bath in the ſpring and fall, and at other 
W tines near Bridgewater, publiſhed his Via 


ſcience, MW © !0 read books of phyſic, in regard of my own health. Sir 
s been „Thomas Elliot, a learned knight in king Henry VIII's days, 
% vas no practitioner, yet wrote on this very ſubject.“ | 


Q q recta 


„ 

recta ad vitam longam, about the year 1 620, 
which he addreſſed to Francis Lord Ven- 
lam. The principal aim of this performance 
was to recommend Bath, or the true uſe (as 
he ſays) of the baths of Bath, but he treats 
alſo of air, aliment, Oc, He ſeems to have 
been an honeſt well meaning man, but very 
formal and prolix in expreſſing his mind 
when he writes in Engliſh; and a great ad- 
mirer of Galen's diviſions and diſtinctions, 
which he diſplays on all occaſions ; and tho 
his book is for the moſt part written in his 
own language, he takes care to convey his 
favourite ſentiments F conciſely enough | in 
Latin. 


He informs us, that the Bath waters were 
not in his time preſcribed inwardly by any 
regular phyſician, becauſe from their bituni- 
nous and ſulphureous nature, they relax and 


* Regulz ad conſervationem vitæ faluberrime, 1. Aerem 
purum, ſuaresque odores ſpi pirare. 2. Cibum adverſante {to- 
macho non ingerere. 3. Cibos natura et coctione multum 
diſcrepantes non aſſumere. 4. Ad ſ. aturitatem nunquam edere 
et bibere. 5. Ventrem modice laxum habere, 6. Veris in- 
 itio corpus pharmaco conveniente purgare. 7. Veneris illece- 
bras, ejuſque uſum immoderatum, tanquam peſtem, fugere. 
8. Vitam probam et incorruptam degere. 
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WES 
weaken the ſtomach; but he owns that the 
meaner ſort of people, by the perſuaſion of 
the Bath guides, uſed to drink a large 
traupht of the water, with ſalt init, to pre- 
rare them for the external uſe of the ſame 
water in bathing. He ranges different wa- 
ters, according to their reſpective degrees 
of goodneſs, in the following order: viz. 1. 
Fountain water. 2. Rain water. 3. Ri- 
rer water. 4. Well water. 5. Water con- 
reyed through leaden pipes, which may be 
mended by boiling. 6. Standing water. 7. 
Water taken up near the ſea ſhore, which is 


of a ſtinking ſmell and unpleaſant favour. 


publiſhed, anno 164.3; his Compendious regi- 
ment, or Dietary of health, made in Mont- 
pelier, which he dedicated to The armipo- 
tent and valiant lord, Thomas duke of Norfolk. 


Beſides the common cautions with regard to 


ar, aliment, Oc. he obſerves that tranquil- 


lity of mind is neceſſary to health; and that 
in order to preſerve ſuch a tranquillity, 
man muſt be frugal, He therefore 
ſeriouſly recommends good oeconomy in the 
following words: „He that will ſpend 

„„ 3 man 


ANDREW BookDE, doctor of phyſick, 
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« more in his houſe than the rents of his 
« lands or his gains bring in, will come to 


poverty. He ſhould therefore divide his 


« rents or income into three parts: The 
« firſt to provide for meat and drink; the 


« ſecond for apparel, ſervants wages, alms, 


« and other deeds of mercy; and the third 
« ſhould be re ſerved for urgent caſes in time 
„of need, as ſickneſs, repairs, and caſual 
“ expences; otherwiſe he may fall in debt, 
and then his mind cannot be quiet; and 
the perturbation of the heart ſhorteus a 
« man's life.“ 


SPEAKING of the different ſorts of meat 
and drink in common uſe, he obſerves that 
they who put any thing to ale beſides water, 


malt, barm, and godſgood, do ſophiſticate 


and ſpoil it; and that ale ſhould be drank 
freſh and clear, and neither too old nor too 
new. 


Dr. Edward Maynwaring publiſhed his 


Tutela ſanitatis, or Hygiaſtick precautions aid 
rules; anne 1663. The epiſtle to the read- | 


er is written in Latin, but the book in 


Engliſh. 
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* renews your ſtrength with the riſing ſun; 
“that fills up the hollows, and uneven pla- 
te ces of your carcaſs, and makes you plump 
and comely, and adorns your face with 
« her choiceſt colours; that makes your ex- 
*« exciſe a ſport; that increaſes the natural 


* endowments of your mind, and makes the 


“ ſoul to take delight in her manſion.” 


HE has treated of Galen's ſix non-natu- 


rals in a ſhort and perſpicuous manner, and 


has added a ſeventh to them, viz. Cuſtoms 


or habits voluntarily contracted by many, 
which prove uſeful or detrimental to health, 
according as they are. good or bad, and 
which ſhould therefore be indulged, or * 
dually corrected. 


ABOUT this time, or rather earlier, Tho- 


mas Phayer wrote his Regiment of life, tranſ- 
lated (as he owns) from the French, but 
amplified by himſelf. 


He explains the different temperaments of 


people, namely, the ſanguine,. phlegmatic, 


choleric, and melancholic, pretty accurate- 
ly ; but I cannot fay, that there is any thing 


extraordinary in his performance. 
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Soon after the commeneement of the 
eighteenth century, Francis Fuller, M. A. 
publiſhed his Medicina Gymnaſtica ; and tho 


his aim was to recommend exerciſe as the 
principal remedy in a conſumption, dropſy, and 


hypochondriacal diſorders, yet there are ſo ma- 
ny hints, conducive to the preſervation of 
health, ſcattered through this valuable trea- 
tiſe, that, to them who ſtudy what is ſalu- 
tary, the peruſal of it will afford both in- 
ſtruction and amuſement, 


He has from reaſon and experience de- 
monſtrated the good effects of riding on 
horſeback, (which is quite as uſeful to pre- 


ſerve, as to recover health) and is perhaps 


the fulleſt and beſt author we have on that 
article. 


FRICTION, or the fleſh bruſh, he has 
likewiſe treated of very accurately, which is 
of great uſe to preſerve health. It is very 
« ſtrange (ſays he) that this exerciſe of 
« chafing the skin, which was in fuch uni- 
« yerſal requeſt among the antients, and 


which they put in practice almoſt every 


" 0 ſhould be fo totally neglected and 
« {lighted 
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6 ſlighted by us, eſpecially when we conſi- 
« der that their experience agrees ſo exactly 
« with our modern Aer in the oeco- 
“ nomy of nature. 


IN the year 1701 Was publiſhed at Edin; 
burgh doctor George * Sibbald's little book, 
entitled Regule bene et ſalubriter vivendi. 


Tat few rules of health mentioned by 
this learned author are taken from Hippocra- 
tes and Celſus, to which he added one of 
his own, that ſhews him to have been a pru- 


dent man, and, at the ſame time, an agree» . 


able companion. 


“Go rarely to convival entertainments , 


ſays he, but when you are there be chear- 
ful and keep company with your ſober 


friends only, at ſeaſonable hours, and when 


you have leiſure. 


* I met with this performance in the Bodleian library, 
but made no extract from it, imagining that as it was printed 


at Edinburgh, I might there find it eafily; but I was miſtaken, 


for, after the moſt diligent ſearch, I could not find it till very 
lately, at an auction. 


{ Hilariter, ſed raro et provide convivari, nec niſi cum ami- 
us aut fodalibus, et horis feriatis. 


Dr. 
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Dr. Wainwright's mechanical account of air 
and diet, was publiſhed anno 1708; and tho 
his chief deſign was to ſhew the neceſſity 
of mathematical knowledge to the rational 
practice of phyſic, yet by the way, he men- 
tions ſome precepts relating to the preſer- 
vation of health, under tnoſe two heads of 
air and diet; and we are much obliged to 
him for demonſtrating the reaſonableneſs 
and utility of his precepts by proper calcu- 
lations and experiments. He proves that air 
too denſe, or too much rarified, is hurtful 
to animals, and conſequently that the high- 
eſt hills, as well as the loweſt vallies, are 
unhealthy. He demonſtrates that a human 
body, of a middle ſize, ſupports a weight 
of near a tun and an half of air when the 
mercury riſes to thirty inches in the barome- 
ter, more than it does when the mercury 
falls to zwerty-ſeven inches; which mult 
have a conſiderable effect on the motion of 


the blood and humours. He obſerves that 


an air too moiſt and filled with vapours, 
whereby its ſpring is weakened, relaxes the 
fibres of the body, and obſtructs the pores; 


whence it happens that agues are ſo epide- 
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WrTH regard to diet, he ſhews that a 
healthy, man has certamly: excceded. in the 


quantity ot of his food, if he finds himſelf hort 


breathed, or ſleepy immediately after meals; 
becauſe it is evident from thoſe ſymptoms, 
that the ſtomach 1 is too much diſtended, and 
rrefſes upon the diaphragm, which-{traitens 
the thorax ; and upon the ſuperior trunk of 
the vena cava, which hinders the free return 
of the blood from the head. 


He has alſo proved, by calculating the 
preſſure of water upon the ſurface of the 
human body, and by ſhewing the neceſſary 
conſequences of ſuch a preſſure, that © bath- 
ing is not to be practiſed raſhly without 
good advice and proper precautions; tho 
it has been the ancient practice “ of the Jews 

1 Bathing is alſo the modern practice of ſeveral nations, e- 


ſpecially of the Egyptians, where the women uſe it, at a great 
expence, to make them plump and comely, and the men for 


aolneſs and bealth. - See Proſp. Alp. de med. Agyp.. lib 3. 


cap. 15. 
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and Romans, not only as a cure of ſeven 
diſtempers, but alſo for cleanlineſs and de 
light, 

Dr. Welſted, in his elegant treatiſe D: 
erate vergente, publiſhed anno 1724, recom 
mends the following excellent rules to be 
carefully obſerved by old people, 


1, To be cautious how they change u 
old cuſtam ſuddenly, tho" the change, at firſ 
fight, ſhould appear commodious ; for their 


ſtrength is not, like that of youth, able to 


ſtruggle with, or break through a habit 
which the practice of many years has re- 
dered familiar. 


2. To avoid ſuch things as they found 


by experience to have been detrimental to 


their health in the former part of their lives; 
for how ſhould they bear, now when they 


are feeble, what in their full ſtrength they 
could not ſupport ? 


3. LET their food and drink be ſuch 2 
will give no diſturbance either. to their ſto- 


mach or to their head, Or, in caſe they have 
exceeded 
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exceeded by accident, let the exceſs be im- 
en diſcharged. 


4. Ler their appetite be kept as oy 
* ber ſecretions as regular as poſſible. 


5. LET their minds be eaſy and chearful : 
But this charming ſerenity is obtained by 
thoſe only whoſe age, after a life ſpent in 
doing good, affords a retroſpe& of compla- 
ceny, and a proſpect of happineſs. 


Dr. Burton's book of the Nommarurals, 
in which the great influence they have on 
human bodies is ſet forth,” was publiſhed 
amo 1738. And tho? the author's principal 
ſcope is to ſhew the ſubſerviency of a tho- 
rough acquaintance with the nature and pro- 
perties of air, aliment, Sc. to the ſucceſsful 
practice of phyſick, and particularly to the 


cure of epidemical diſtempers; yet thoſe 


who ſtudy to preſerve health are much oblig- 
ed to him for ſeveral uſeful precepts and ju- 
dicious reflexions on that ſubject, which are 
to be met with in his treatiſe. He obſerves, 


1. Fon inſtance, that * in the ſpring the 
air being impregnated with the ſalubrious 
« effluvia 


11 
cc effluvia of opening flowers, will be more 
« refreſhing than the autumnal air loaded 
« with ſteams of putrifying vegetables, 
cc which, unleſs diſperſed by winds frequent 
« at that ſeaſon, would ſoon produce fatal 
effects. heat 


2. SPEAKING of aliment, he takes notice 


of the crror of thoſe * who drink too {mall 


« a quantity of cooling diluting liquors in 


* proportion to their ſolid food; by which 
© miſtake rhe blood becomes thick; the ſe- 
* cretions are diminiſhed, and the ſaline par- 
« ticles, for want of a watery fluid to ſepa- 
rate them, cluſter together, and corrode 


the capillary veflels.” And 


» 
- 


3. HE recommends exerciſe, from the 
common obſervation, that the parts, or limbs 
of the body, which labour moſt, are larger 


and ſtronger than thoſe which have leſs ex 


erciſe. Thus the legs and feet of a chair- 
man, the arms and hands of watermen and 
ſailors, the backs and ſhoulders of porters, 
by long uſe grow thick, ſtrong, and brawny. 
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NAR the ſame time was written an Eſ⸗ 
ſay concerning the effefts of air on human bodies, 
compoſed by the learned and ingenious Dr. 
Arburhnot. After having, with great judg- 


ment and accuracy, given us 4 moſt curious 


account of the contents, properties, qualities, 
and nature of air, in different ſeaſons and ſitu- 


atia; 15; and of the influence it has on hu- 


man conſtitutions and diſeaſes; ;, our author 
draws many uſeful practical aphoriſms from 
the whole; of which the following well de- 
ſerve the attention of thoſe who are ſtudious 
to preſerve their health. 


1. EveERY human creature, whoſe man- 
ner of life demands, and whoſe conſtitution 
can bear it, ought to inure himſelf to the 
outward air in different ſorts of weather. 


2. IN the choice of habitations for man- 
kind, the wholeſomneſs of the air is a prin- 
cipal conſideration, and is as much a particu- 
lar in the purchaſe of a ſeat as the ſoil... 


af Tine 


CT - 

3. Tur local qualities of the air depend 
upon the exhalations of the ſoil, and of its 
neighbourhood, which may be brought thi- 
ther by the winds: For a gravelly ſituation 
may be rendered fickly by a neighbouring 

4. Tax qualities of the ſprings are 2 
mark of thoſe of the air; for the air and 
water imbibe the faline and mineral exhala- 
tions of the ground ; therefore where the 
water is fweet and good, it is probable that 
the air is ſo likewiſe. But the beſt mark of 
the wholeſomeneſs of the air is the enſtoma- 
ry longevity of the inhabitants, 


5. Damynzss of wainfcot, rotting of 
furniture, tarniſhing of metals, ruſting of 
iron, efflorefcence of falts upon bodies, diſ- 
calorations of ſilks and linen, are marks of 
ſalts of an unuſual nature ar quality in the 
airs x | 


THz air of cities is unfriendly to in- 
fants and children: For every animal being 
by nature adapted to the uſe of freſh and 

: free 
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free air, the tolerance of air replete with 
ſulphureous ſtearns of fuel, and the perſpir- 


able matter of animals (as that of cities) is 


the effect of habit, which young ereatures 
have not yet acquired, 


7. Tas firſt care in building cities is to 
make them airy and well perflated ; becauſe 
infectious diſtempers muſt neceſſarily be 
propagated amougſt mankind living too 
cloſe together. The air is alſo extreamly 
tainted by having burial placer within the 


precincts of great cities, 
8. PRIVATE houſes ought to be perflat- | 


ed once every day, by opening doors and 
windows to blow off the animal ſteams. 
Houſes, for the ſake of warmth, fenced 


from wind, and where the carpenter's work 


is ſo nice as to exclude all outward air, are 
not healthy ; for people who paſs moſt of 
their time in air tainted with {teams of ani- 


mals, fire, and candles, are frequently in- 


fected with nervous diſtempers. 
Tas 


1 

Tr next performance relating to our 
ſubject, that has come to my hands, is Dr. 
| Barnard Lynche's Guide ro health through 
the warious ſtages of life, printed 1744+ In 
the firſt part of his book, beſides clearing 
up the different changes in the life of man, 
and the unavoidable NT of decre pitude 
and death, our author has given us, from 
the ſacred ſcriptures, from Pliny, and o- 
ther hiſtorians, a well atteſted account of 
the longevity of ſeveral ſober and regular 
perſons in various ages of the world; which 
examples teach thoſe, who deſire long life, 
the neceſſity of temperance, more effcQual- 
* than they can be taught by precepts. 


Ax in the (id part, his Analyſis of 
nir, aliment, and the other mnaturali, is 
full and perſpicuous. He has explained their 
reſpeckwe natures and properties according 
to the theory of the moſt celebrated mo- 
dern phyſicians; and has given us ſeveral 


uſeful precepts of health, together with the 


reaſons for enjoining them, in a diſtinct and 
ingenious 
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our ingenious manner, which merit our particu- 
Dr. ker attention. He ſhews, for inſtance, that 
ugh the more of a ſulphureous or chymical oil 


n © ay diſtilled ſpirit contains, the more 


« pernicious it proves to the human body, 
« becauſe it is harder to be waſhed away by 


« fily carried off than _ and Geneva, 
8 than aniſe· ſeed water. 


2. To recommend moderate ſleep, he ob- 


waking as the time of wearing out the ani- 
mal fabric; and the time of ſleep as that in 
which it is repaired and recruited; for, in 
ation, ſomething is continually abraded from 


than by their reſt from tenſion, and by the 
regular and ſteady courſe of the blood in 


1 | ſeep, which is proper for nouriſhment, or 
In — 

8 an appoſition of parts to the waſted veſſels. 
mo- 1 c N | 
rexal * This opinion muſt reſt upon the expenence of thoſe who 


TY cuſtom themſelves to ſuch liquors, which if frequently uſed, 
the we all pergicious, 


nous 8 f 3. IN 


the blood; therefore brandy * is more ea- 


ſerves that we may look upon the time of 


the fibres, which cannot otherwiſe be reſtored: 
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3. In deſcribing the juſt meaſure of exer- 
ciſe, he ſays, that thoſe who are lean ſhould 
continue their exerciſe only ad ruborem, or 
till the body is gently heated, for that will 
 fatten them; but they who are fat, may con- 
tinue it ad ſudorem, becauſe ſweating will 
help to extenuate the body. 


4. SPEAKING of the ſaliva or ſpittle, he 
takes notice, that they who, immediately af- 
ter eating, fall to ſmoaking or chewing to- 
bacco, commit two deſtructive errors: 1. In 
diverting the ſaliva from its natural office; 
and ſpitting out that fluid which ſo greatly 
contributes to digeſtion. 2. In ufing that 
{tupifving American Henbane, or opiate, 
which numbs the nerves and deſtroys the ap- 
petite. To conclude, this author merits 
our eſteem for his love and recommendation 
of virtue and piety. 


Tux laſt of the Britiſh authors that has 
touched this ſubje& is Dr. Mead, who has 
done honour to our country by his deep 

knowledge 
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knowledge in phyſick, by his refined taſte in 
the polite arts, and by his unbounded benes 
volence and generoſity to men of merit. 


Tn 1s great phyſician has cloſed his book 
entitled Monita et præcepta medica, publiſh- 
ed anno 1751, with ſeveral excellent rules 
and remarks concerning the preſervation of 
health, ſome of which he took from his fa- 
vourite Celſus, and ſome from his own ob- 
ſervation. Of the latter are theſe: 


1. A man who has eat a large meal, eſpe- 
cially of high ſeaſoned food, will receive 
benefit from drinking after it a draught of 
cold water with ſome juice of lemon, or e- 
lixir of vitriol, to aſſiſt his digeſtion. 


2. OLD men ſhould retrench a little of 


their ſolid food, and make a proportionable 
addition to their drink. 


3. THEY ſhould alſo be well rubbed with 


a fleſh bruſh every morning, to ſupply that 


exerciſe, which, for want of ſtrength, they 


cannot uſe, though their health requires it. 
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4. TRE frigidity of men advanced in 
years, is a faithful monitor, that points out to 
them the folly of forcing themſelves to ex- 
ert a vigour which they have loſt, vainly 
expecting raptures, but finding only an irk- 
ſome labour“ that will ſhorten their days. 


5. NoTHING can be more deteſtable, or 
more pernicious to health, than for a man 
to commit lewaneſs on himfeif. 


6. THE gifts of providence, which con- 
tribute to health, and the real happineſs of 
life, are more equally diſtributed than we 


are willing to believe; and perhaps a larger 


ſhare of them is poſſeſſed by men of low de- 
gree, than by thoſe of high rank or great af- 
fluence. Moderate labour ſupplies a poor 
man with wholeſome food, and at the ſame, 


* It ſhould ſeem that the author had his eye on theſe lines 


of Virgil, Geor. 3. v. 97. 


— fruſtraque laborem 

| Ingratum trahit : et, fi quando ad prælia ventum eſt, 
Ut quondam in ſtipulis magnus fine viribus ignis, 
Incaſſum furit, 
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time gives him an appetite to reliſh, and 
ſtrength to digeſt it; without goading his Juſt, 
or inflaming his paſſions. - His ſleep is ſound 
and refreſhing; undiſturbed; with corroding 
cares: And his healthy and hardy offspring 
nurſed up in temperance, ſoon grows fit to 
partake of that labour which made the pa- 
rents happy. How different are the effects 
produced by ſloth and luxury in the rich! 
To enable them to eat, their ſtomachs 1 re- 
quire high ſauces which heat and corrupt 
their blood, pamper their vicious inclinations, 
and render them obnoxious to various diſeaſes. 
The exceſs. of the day deſtroys the ſlecp 
of the night. Their children are tainted in 
their mother's womb, with diſtempers which 
afflict their whole lives, and hardly permit 
them, difeaſed and decrepid, to arrive at the 
threſhold of old age. Beſides, an anxiety 
to obtain honours and titles perpetually har- 
raſſes their weak minds, and the felicity of 
enjoying what they poſſeſs is forfeited by the 


reſtleſs deſire of getting more. 
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7. Nexr to temperance, the ſureſt meary 
to keep the affections of the mind in due 
ſubjection to reaſon is, to aſſociate with 
wiſe “ and good men, whoſe converſation 
and example is very prevalent in regulating 
the paſſions, which, unleſs they are, taught 
to obey, will be fure to oe headſtrong 


and i imperious. 


Euripides was of the fame opinion: « The wiſe (ſaid he) 
will become more wiſe, by h converſing with the 
wie” 
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PART I 

(ſaid he) Containing a ſuccin review of the moſt im- 
2 0 portant rules recommended by phyſicians and 
philoſaphers for the preſervation of health + 
Together with a sketch of the reaſons where- 
on theſe rules are founded, drawn from the 


mechaniſm of the human body. 
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Exhibi 1 4 7 view 0 of concoftion, or the mes 
chaniſm by which our aliment is digeſted ; 
and of the circulation of the blood; from 
which it will be obvious to perceive the 
ground and reaſon of the rules laid down for 
the preſervation of health, and the expedi- 
ency of obſerving them. 


HE art of preſerving health promiſes 


three things: Firſt, To ſecure or 


maintain the health which a man enjoys at 
preſent. Secondly, To prevent approaching 


ditempers. Thirdly, To prolong life. Of 


all which I ſhall treat in the order here men- 
tioned. 


Tas firſt of theſe, in a great meaſure, in- 
cludes the other two, becauſe a diligent ob- 


ſervation of the rules proper to preſerve 


health, will, for the moſt part, prevent ap- 
proaching diſtempers ; and diſpoſe the body 
to longevity. The firſt, therefore, requires 
to be treated of more largely than either of 

| Ty . the 


[ 3 7 

the other articles. But to Tet it in a cleg 

light we muſt Previouſly deſcribe ſome Parts 

of the animal ſtructure and occonomy, from 

which we may readily. perceive the reaſon of 
the rules. recommended to' preſerve. health, 

and the 00 of putting them! In Practice. 


Ap here we may, with. pleaſure, i remark 
a ſurprizing agreement and harmony between 
the ſucceſsful practice of che antients, dire 
ed only by their aſſiduous obſervation of Js 
ture, and the mechanical theory of the mo- 
derns, founded upon the wonderful ſtructure 
of our ſolids, and the perpetual rotation of 
our fluids, with which the ancients were un 
acquainted. 


ANATOux difcovers ten thouſand bear 
| ties in the human fabriek, which I have no 
room to mention here; nor is it poſſible, i 
+ performance of this kind, to deſcribe the 
geometrical acouracy with which the author 
of nature has formed every part of the body 


to carry on the animal oeconomę, and anſwer 
9 65. the 
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che various purpoſes « of life. AUT propoſe 
in this place i is, by touching upon à few par- 
ticulars, to give thoſe, who are unacquainted 
with our profeſſion, a general idea of the 
ſtructure of their own bodies, from which 
they will eaſily apprehend, that intempe- 


fange; loth, and ſeveral other vices and « er- | 


zors, have a neceſſary and mechanical renden- 
cy to deſtroy health. To this end it will 
be indiſpenſably requiſite to give ſome ac- 
count of concoction, or the mechaniſm by 
which our aliment is digeſted ; ; and then to 
take notice of the circulation of the bload, 
with un of its neceſſary conſequences. 


"Of CONC OC TION. 


 Amons all the wiſe contrivances obſer- 
ved in the human fabric, none can excite our 
attention and admiration more than the dif- 
poſition and mechaniſm of thoſe parts, by 
which our aliment is concocted, or fitted for 
our daily ſupport and nouriſhment. To have 
2 clear idea of the manner in which concoc- 
tion 
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tion is performed, we muſt diftingh iſh fte 


three ſtages. The firſt ſtage is performed in 
the progreſs of the aliment from the-niouth 
down to the lacteal veins v. The ſecond i 
performed in the paſſage of the milky liquor, 
called chyle, through the lacteal veſſels to 
the loins, and then up to where it mingles 
with the blood, under the collar bone. The 
third or ultimate coneoction is performed by 
the circulation of the blood and chyle toge- 
ther, through the lungs, and the whole ar. 
terial ſyſtem. In all theſe ſtages, the defign 
of the great architect has evidently been to 
grind and diſſolve the aliment, and to mix 
and incorporate it with a large quantity of 
animal juices already prepared, in ſuch a 
manner as to reduce it at laſt to. the very 
fame ſubſtance with our blood and- humour. 
How wonderfully and completel y ly this deſign 
has been executed, we-ſhall- ſee preſently, 


In the firſt ſtage of concoltion, by a cu- 
rious configuration of parts, and action of 
* The lacteal, or milky veins, are ſmall veſſels, that receive 


the chyle from the inteſtines. 
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muſcles , adapted to their reſpeQtive func- 


tions, our food is ground ſmall by the teeth, 
and moiſtened by a copious faliva f in the 


mouth. It is in the next place ſwallowed, 


and tomeyed down the gullet, where it is 


farther mollified and lubricated by a viſcid 


| unctuots humour, diſtilled from the glands 


of that ena. From thence it flips i into the 
ſtomach, where ſeveral cauſes concur towards 


its more complete diſſolution. It is diluted 


- by the) Jviges, it is ſwelled and ſubtilized by 


Nie! 


1 vid. Boerh; nll ſed. 58. et feq. 


Boerhaase has given à fuller and clearer. 3 of the ani- 


h mal oeconomy than an other man ever did. His inſtitutions 


contain an accurate deleription of all the principal actions per- 
formed in the human body, deduced in the moſt conſequential 
order that can be imagined; and intelligible to thoſe who are 
previouſly acquainted with all the branches of anatomy. But 
his book was calculated for phyſicians only: and no man, pro- 
bably, of any other een ever take the pains to under 


E 


dimenlions, by which all — 2 part af he body 
are performed, 

F The ſalixa, or ſpittle, is a pure, pellucid, penetrating hu- 
mour, containing oil, ſalt, water, and ſpirit, ſtrained from the 
arterial blood, and very uſeful in digeſtion; and therefore the 
habitual and immoderate diſcharge of it, in chewing and 
ſmoking tobacco, muſt be of bad conſequence. 5 
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| the internal air, and it is macerated and if. 


ſolved by the heat which it meets with in 
chat cavity. It is alſo agitated and attenuat- 


ed by the perpetual friction of the coats, of 


the ſtomach, and the pulſation of the arteries 
there; by the alternate elevation and de: 
preſſion of the diaphragm *, in. breathing; 
and by the compreſſion of the ſtrong muſcles 
of the belly. And after a, proper {tay „it is 
gradually propelled into the inteſtines, in 
the form of a thick, ſmooth uniform, aſhy 
coloured fluid, 


WuxN our ent. ths prepared, ar- 


rives at the inteſtines, it is there mixed with 


three different ſorts of liquor. It receives 
two ſorts of bile ; the one thick, yellow, 


and extremely bitter, from the gall-bladder . 


The diaphragm or midrif, is a very large tranſverſe 
muſcle, which ſeparates the thorax or cheſt from the ab- 
domen or belly, and {queexes the contents of the ſtomach 
and inteſtines, 

+ The bile or gall is che principal diſſolvent of the aliment, 
and when it is vitiated or CO, pas 'can be no good 
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the other ſcafee yellow, of bitter, but in 
much larger q üantity, from the liver. The 
third liquor, at falls here upon the aliment, 
iſaes 1 plentifully from a large glandular ſub- 
ſtance, ſituated beneath the ſtomach, called 
the Pibereas or {Wee bread, and is limpid, 
mild Hüfd like the faliva; which ſerves to di- 
kite and fwecten What may be | too ſpiſs and 
icrimonious.! The two ſaponaceous biles re- 
ſolve and attenuate viſcid ſubſtances ; incor- 
porate oily flvids with aqueous; making the 
whole mixture homogeneous; and by their 
penetrating and detergent qualities render 
the chyle fit to enter the lacteal veins, into 
which it is conveyed partly by the abſorbent 
nature of theſe veins, and partly by the 
periſtaltic * motion of the inteſtines. 


Ir we nov / conſider the change which 
our ee has ndergohe i in the mouth, 


2 Periſlghic * ee 
noiion of the inteſtines, produced by the alternate and progref- 
five contraction and dilatation of their ſpiral and orbicular fibres, 


which preſſes the chyle into the lacteals, and anſwers many 
other good purpoſes, OR 


gullet, 
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gullet, and ſtomach, together with the large 
quantity of bile and pancreatic juice poured 
upon it in the inteſtines: And if we reflect 
alſo on the inceſſant action of the muſcles, 
blending, churning, and incorporating the 
whole, we ſhall readily perceive, that their 
united agency mult alter the particular taſtes, 
flavours, and properties of our different kinds 
of food, in ſuch a manner as to bring the 
chyle nearer in its nature to our animal jui; 
ces, than to the original ſubſtances from 
which it was formed. Our aliment thus 
changed into chyle, conſtitutes the firſt ſtage 


of concoction; and we ſhall, find the ſame 


aſſimilation carried on through the ſecond. 
Tn E ſecond ſtage of concoction begins 


with the ſlender lacteal veins, where they a · 


riſe from the inteſtines by an innumerable 


multitude of inviſible pores, through which 


the fine, white, fluid part of the chyle is 
ſtrained or abſorbed ; while, at the ſame time, 


the groſs, yellow, fibrous part, conveyed 


ſlowly ks and farther bed in the 


long 


long inteſt 
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„bog inteſtinal tube, is perpetually preſſed 
| and drained of its remaining chyle, until the 
dregs, becoming at laſt uſeleſs, are ejected 


| I out of the body. 

I 11 * 1 * * - * . - 

| THESE lacteal veins iſſue from the inte- 
cines in various directions, now ſtreight and 
dow oblique, often uniting and growing lar- 
| 1 


ger, but preſently ſeparating again. They 
frequently meet at ſharp angles, and enter 
into ſoft glands, diſperſed through the me- 
ſentery , from which they proceed larger 
ö than before, and more turgid, with a fine 
lymphatic fluid. In moſt places alſo they 
run contiguous with the meſenteric arteries, 
by whoſe pulſation their load is puſhed for- 
ward. And thus, after various communica- 
tions, ſeparations, and protruſions, the lac- 
teal veins pour their chyle into a ſort of ci- 
ſtern F or reſervoir formed for that purpoſe 


* The meſentery is that ſtrong double membrane within 
which the inteſtines are convolved, and is interſperſed with in- 
numerable glands, nerves, arteries, lacteal and lymphatic veſſels, 


7 This ciſtern (as anatomiſts call it) is often found to con- 
llt only of ſome large branches of the lacteal veins. 


U u between 


4 
between the loweſt portion of the diaphragm 
and the higheſt vertebre of the loins*. It is 
very remarkable that theſe veins are furniſh- 


ed with proper valves which permit the chyle | 


to move forward, but effectually ſtop its re- 
turn; and that a great number of veins pure- 
ly lymphatick, as well as the lacteal, empty 
themſelves into the fame ciſtern. 


Ix all this contrivance it is evident that 
the chyle, being more and more diluted and 
blended with abundance of lymph f from 
the glands through which it paſſes, and from 
other fources, approaches {till nearer to the 
nature of our animal juices, and conſequent- 
ly becomes fitter for nutrition. 


From its refervoir the chyle is puſhed in- 


to a narrow tranſparent pipe, called the ro- 
racic duct, which climbs in a perpendicular 


* The ſeverat bones which compoſe the chine are called | 


vertebres, of which ſive belong to the loins. 


+ The lymph is the moſt elaborated and fineſt part of the 
blood, which is continually flowing into the chyle throughout 
ts Whole courſe. 
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mM Airction by the ſide of the back- bone, from 
is the loins up to the collar-bone, and opens 
. into the ſubclavian vein®; where, by the pe- 
le culiar arrangement of ſeveral ſmall valves, 
the chyle mingles gently with the blood, at- 
© WW ter it has been thorougly elaborated, churn- 
7 ed, and attenuated with lymph from every 

part of the thorax f, and is from thence 
at ſoon conveyed to the heart. 


Tus, by a wonderful mechaniſm, we 
may plainly perceive, that a large quantity of 
chyle and lymph is forced upwards, in a 
perpendicular courſe, through a thin ſlender 
pipe, if we attend to the following particu- 
lars: Firſt, To the progreſs of the chvle, 
urged forward and continued from the ante- 
cedent action of the inteſtines, and the beat- 
ing of the meſenteric arteries, Secondly, To 


* Moſt commonly into the left, but ſometimes, tho' very 
rarely, into the right. Nay, ſometimes, as that accurate ana- 
tomiſt Dr. Monro obſerves, it divides into two under the cur- 
ature of the great artery; one goes to the right, and the o- 
ther to the left ſubclavian vein, 


{ By thorax is meant the great cavity of the breaſt. 
the 
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the motion of the diaphragm and lungs, in 
reſpiration, preſſing this thoracic duct that 
lies under them, while the thorax riſing and 
falling reſiſts their action, whereby the duct 
is ſqueezed between two contrary forces, and 


the liquor which it contains puſhed upwards. 


Thirdly, This duct runs cloſe by the fide of 
the great artery, (called by anatomiſts the 
ſuperior portion of the deſcending aorta) 
whoſe ſtrong pulſation preſſes its yielding 
fides, and compels the chyle and lymph to 
mount in an upright aſcent. Fourthiy, We 
are to obſerve that this duct is accommodat- 
ed with valves, which permit its contents to 
move upwards by every compreſſion, but ne- 
ver to fall back again, 
fecond ſtage of concoction, when the chyle 
falls into the heart. And we ſee that, in its 
progreſs through theſe two ſtages, our ali- 
ment has been accurately mixed with all the 


nouriſhing juices of the body, and with all | 


the ſubſtances or principles that compoſe the 


blood, viz. faliva, mucus, lymph, bile, wa- 


ter, ſalts, oil, and ſpirits. 


BuT | 


Thus terminates the | 
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BuT here we muſt take notice, that the 
moſt fluid and ſubtile part of our aliment, 
before and after it is elaborated into chyle, 
paſſes into the blood by certain abſorbent 
veins diſperſed all over the mouth, gullet, 
ſtomach and inteſtines. This is evident 


from the ſudden refreſhment and {ſtrength 


communicated to weary, faint and hungry 
people, immediately upon drinking a glaſs 
of good wine; or eating any cordial ſpoon 
meat; and from the flavour which different 
ſorts of food give to the urine, much ſooner 
than it is poſſible for the chyle to reach the 
heart in its common windings. 


THE third ſtage of concoction begins 
where the chyle mingles with the blood, and 
falling ſoon into the right ventricle of the 
heart, is from thence propelled into the lungs. 


It will appear that the lungs are the principal 
inſtrument of ſanguification, or converting 


the chyle into blood, if we conſider their 
ſtructure, firſt with regard to the air veſſels 
of which they are compoled, and ſecondly, 
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with regard to their blood veſſels; for we 
ſhall then clearly perceive the change which 
their fabric and action muſt neceſſarily pro- 
duce on the chyle. The wind pipe is com- 
poſed of ſegments of cartilaginous rings on 


the. fore part, to give a free paſſage to the 


air in reſpiration; and of a ſt rong membrane 
on its back part, to bend with the neck, and 
give way to the gullet in deglutition. This 
pipe is lined throughout with an infinity of 
glands, which perpetually diſtil an unctuous 
denſe humour to lubricate and anoint the 
paſſages of the air. Soon after the wind pipe 
has deſcended into the cavity of the breaſt, 
it is divided into two great branches, and 
theſe two are ſubdivided into innumerable 
ramifications called Bronchia *, which grow 
ſmaller in their progreſs, (not unlike a bu- 
{by tree inverted) until at laſt they terminate 
in millions of little bladders, which hang in 
cluſters on their extremities, and are inflated 
by the admiſſion of the air, and ſubſide at 
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its expulſion. Theſe cluſters conſtitute the 


lobes of the lungs. The blood veſlels of 
the lungs next deſerve our attention, The 
branches of the pulmonary artery run along 
with thoſe of the windpipe, and are ulti- 
mately ſubdivided into an endleſs number of 
capillary ramifications, which are ſpread, like 


a fine net-work, over the ſurface of every in- 


dividual air bladder. And the pulmonary 
vein, whole extreme branches receive the 
blood and chyle from thoſe of the arteries, 
run likewiſe in form of a net over all the 


air bladders of the Bronchia. 


FroM this admirable ſtructure of the 


lungs, it is obvious, that the crude mixture 


of the blood and chyle, paſſing through the 
minute ramifications of the pulmonary artery 
and vein, is compreſſed and ground by two 
contrary forces, viz. by the force of the 
heart, driving the mixture forward againſt 
the ſides of the bronchia and air bladders ; 


and by the elaſtic force of the air equally re- 


pelling this mixture from the contrary ſide. 
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By theſe two oppoſite forces, the chyle 
and blood are more intimately blended and 
incorporated; and by the admiſfion and ex- 


pulſion of the air in reſpiration, the veſſels 


are alternately inflated and compreſſed (and 
probably ſome ſabtile air or ther is received* 
into the blood) by which means the mixture 
is {till further attenuated and diſſolved ; and 
after various circulations through the lungs, 
and heart, and the whole arterial ſyſtem, 18 
at laſt perfectly aſſimilated with the blood, 
and fitted to nouriſh the body, and anſwer 
the different purpoſes of animal life. 


WHEN the blood thus prepared from the 
aliment is by repeated circulations gradually 
drained of all its bland and uſeful parts, and 


* This ſeems, at leaſt, probable from the following ſimple 
experiment: Some phyſicians at Worceſter laid bare the cru- 
ral artery of a fowl, and made two firm ligatures on the ar- 
tery, at the diſtance of an inch one from the other. They then 


cut out the artery above and below the two ligatures, and put 


it immediately into an air pump, and upon exhauſting the air, 


the ſection of the artery between the ligatures, which was full 


of blood, ſwelled inſtantly to a conſiderable degree. 
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begins to acquire too great a degree of aci i- 
mony, it is carried off by ſenſible and inſen- 
ſible evacuations, through the ſeveral chan- 
nels and diſtributions of nature. By theſe 
evacuations the body becomes languid, and 
requires a freſh ſupply of aliment; while at 
the ſame time the faliva, and Juices of the 
ſtomach and inteſtines, growing thin and a- 
crid by multiplied circulations, vellicate the 
nerves of thoſe paſſages, and excite hunger, 
as a faithful monitor, to remind us of that 
refreſhment which is now become neceſſary. 


FRoM this ſhort view of concoction it 
follows, firſt, that the immenſe variety of a- 
liments, which the bounty of heaven has 
provided on the earth and in the waters, for 
the ſuſtenance of man, is by this divine me- 
chaniſm, reduced at laſt to one red, uniform, 


vital fluid, proper to nouriſh and ſupport the 
human fabric. 


- In follows in the next place, that when 
ve take in a larger quantity of aliment than 
our digeitive facalties are able to conquer 


X and 


1 
and aſſimilate, ſuch a quantity can never 
turn to good nouriſhment. 


Thirdly, when by the arts of luxury our 
food is rendered too high and rich, and con- 
ſequently too much ſaturated with pungent 
falts, and oils; ſuch mixtures with the blood 
will contribute rather to deſtroy than main- 
tain health. 


Ir follows, fourthly, that exerciſe is ne- 
ceſſary to aſſiſt the ſolids ® in rubbing, agi- 
tating, and levigating our altment, to mix it 
intimately with our animal juices, and make 
it paſs with eaſe through theſe narrow pipes 
and ſubtile ſtrainers, which it muſt pervade, 
in order to nouriſh the body. And here we 
may obſerve, that moderate riding on horſe- 
back, accommodated to a perſon's ſtrength, 
is, of all exerciſes the moſt proper to pro- 
mote a good digeſtion, by means of that in- 
finity of gentle ſuccuſſions which it gives to 


* By ſolids here I mean the muſcular fibres of the body, or 
the adion of the ſeveral muſcles concerned in concoction. 
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the bowels; whereby the ſtomach is aſſiſted 
to diſſolve the remains of the aliment; the 
chyle is forwarded in paſſing from the inte- 
ſtines into the lacteal veins; the lymph and 
chyle together are puſhed briskly through 
the thoracic duct into the heart; and the 
circulation is invigorated to aſſimilate that 
mixture into good blood and healthful nou- 
riſhment; and to throw all ſuperfluities, 
through the natural drains, out of the body. 
From this corollary may be clearly deduced 


the reaſonableneſs of every argument advan- 


ced by Sydenham, Fuller, and others, to re- 


commend riding. 


Fifthly, people in health ſhould not force 
themſelves to eat when they have no inclina- 
tion to it; but ſhould wait the return of ap- 
petite, which will not fail to admoniſh them 
of the proper time for refreſhment. To 
a& contrary to this rule frequently, will o- 
verload the powers of digeſtion, and pervert 


the purpoſe of nature. 


AND 
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AxD to add but one conſequence more, 
it is evident from what has been ſaid, that 
to facilitate a complete digeſtion, our ali- 
ment ought to be well chewed. 


Os 


Ix ſhort, the reaſon and expediency of 
every rule eſtabliſhed by experience to direct 
us in the quantity and choice of our aliment, 
may, with a little attention, be plainly dedu- 
ced.from the mechaniſm by which concoc- 
tion is performed. 


Of the Circulation of the Blood, and its 
Conſequences. 


EVERY man talks familiarly of the circu- 
lation of the blood, and ſeems to be well 
acquainted with that ſubject. But when it 
is thoroughly conſidered, it will appear to 
be one of the moſt ſtupendous & works of 


Ne igitur mitcris ſolem, lunam, et univerſam aſtrorum ſe- 


nem ſummo artificio diſpoſitam eſſe, neve te attonitum magni- 


tudo eorum, vel pulchritudo, vel motus perpetuus reddat adeo, 
ut fi inferiora hæc comparaveris, parva tibi videantur eſſe: 
etenim ſapientiam, et virtutem, et providentiam hic quoqus fimi- 
lem invenies. Gal, de uſu partium, lib. 3. cap. 10. vel. 
latin. vulgar, 
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omnipotence. Tho- the life of the animal 
abſolutely depends upon it, yet the greareſt 
phyſicians | and philoſophers of antiquity 


knew it not. To England, and modern 
times, was feſerved the glory of bringing 


this important ſecret to light. And even 


after the immortal Harvey * publiſhed his 
diſcovery with all the evidence of a demon- 
ſtration, it was a long time before Riolanus, 
and the beſt anatomiſts of thoſe days, could 
be perſuaded of the truth of it. So great 
was their attachment to the ancients, that 
they could ſcarce believe their own eyes. 


bs ©”: þ form A diſtinct We of the me- 
chaniſm and importance of the circulation, 
it will be neceſſ; ary to defcribe the ſtructure 
of the arteries, veins and nerves; and take 


notice of ſome experiments made upon 


them. We muſt in the next place touch 
upon the cavities of the heart, by means of 


* William Harvey was born at Folkſton in Kent anno 1557. 


and educated at Cambridge. He ſtudied five years at Padua, 


was phyſician to Charles I. and liv ed to fourſcore. 
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which the blood is propelled through the 

| body. And then proceed to obſerve the ex- 
tenſiye uſe and benefit of this circulation to 
every branch of the animal oeconomy. From 
all which it will be obvious to deduce the 
congruity of the principal rules eſtabliſhed 
8 xperience for the conſervation of health, 


Tan E arteries are e blood - veſſels conſiſting 
of a cloſe texture of ſtrong elaſtic * fibres 4, 
woven in various webs, laid in different di- 
rections, and interſperſed with an infinity of 
delicate nerves, veins, and minute arteries. 
They are divided and ſubdivided into num- 
berleſs branches and ramifications, that grow 
ſmaller and ſmaller as they recede from the 
heart, until at laſt their extremities become 
much more ſlender than the hairs of a man's 
head, (called therefore capillary arteries) 
which are found either to unite in continued 


* Elaſtic bodies (from Hatov, agito) are thoſe which have 
the power of a ſpring, or of reſtoring themſelves to the po- 
firs from which they were diſplaced by any external force. 

+ By fibres are meant ſmall animal threads, which are the 
67ſt oanſtituent parts of the ſolids, 
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pipes with the beginnings of the veins, or 
to terminate in ſmall receptacles, from 
which the veins derive their origin. The 
arteries have no valves but only where their 
trunks ſpring from the heart. They throb 


and beat perpetually while life remains; and 


their extremities differ in the thickneſs of 


their coats, and ſome other particulars, ac- 


cording to the nature of the part which 
they pervade. All the arteries in the lungs 
(except the ſmall ones that convey nouriſh- 
ment to them) are derived from the great 
pulmonary artery, which iſſues from the 
right ventricle of the heart. And all the 
arteries in the reſt of the body proceed from 
the aorta*, whoſe trunk ſprings from the 
left ventricle of the heart. 


THE veins reſemble the arteries in their 
figure and diſtribution, but their eavities are 
larger, and their branches perhaps more nu- 
merous, Their coats are much weaker and 

* Aorta properly ſignifies an air veſſel (from Gps abr, et 
Typiw, ſar vo) becauſe the antients thought that this artery con- 
waned air only. | 
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ſlenderer than thoſe of the arteries. ; They 
are furniſhed with ſeveral valves, contrived 
in ſuch-a manner as to permit the blood to 
paſs freely from the ſmaller. into the layger 
branches, but ſtop its retrogreſſion. They 
neither throb nor beat. Their beginnings 
form continued pipes with the extremities 
of the arteries, or ariſe from ſome gland or 
receptacle where the arteries terminate. All 


the veins in the lungs, from their capillary 


beginnings growing {till larger, unite at laſt 
and diſcharge their blood into the left au- 
ricle * of the heart. And all the veins in 
the reſt of the body empty. themſelves in 


like manner, into the vena cava, which 


opens into the right auricle of the heart. 


THE nerves deduce their oirgin from the 
brain or its appendages, in ſeveral pairs, of 


a cylindric form, like ſo many skains of 


The right and left auricle are two muſcular caps covering 
the two ventricles of the heart, thus called from the reſem- 
blance they bear to the external ear. They move regularly 
like the heart, but in an inverted order, their contraction cor- 
reſponding to the dilatation of the ventricles, 
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"Bf thread within their reſpective ſheaths, which 
In their progreſs decreaſe by endleſs diviſions 
„aud ſubdiviſions, until at laſt they ſpread 
themſelves into a texture of filaments ſo ſlen- 
der, and ſo cloſely interwoven with each o- 
ther over the whole body, that the point of 
a needle can hardly be put upon any part or 
particle of it, without touching the delicate 
branch of ſome nerve. 
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Tas great Harvey, and others, made ſe- 
yeral experiments upon the veſſels we have 
deſcribed, in order to demonſtrate the circu- 
lation of the blood. For inſtance, it has 
been found by many trials, that when an ar- 
tery is laid bare, and a ligature made upon it, 
if you open the artery with a lancet be- 
tween the ligature and the heart, the blood 
will ruſh out with great violence; and this 
rapid jerking ſtream will continue (unleſs 
you ſtop it by art) until, through loſs of 
m. blood, the animal faints or dies. But if you 
y open the fame artery between the ligature 
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and the extremities, a few drops only will 


d J ouze out from the wounded coats of the ar- 
tery. 
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ON the other hand, when a vein is s laid 
bare, and 4 ligature made upon it, if you 0- 


pen that vein between the ligature and the 


extremities, the blood will guſh out, as we 
ſee in common venæſection. But if v we open 


the ſame vein between the binding and the 


heart, no blood will appear. From theſe 
experiments it is obvious to the ſlighteſt at 
tention, that the blood flows from the heart, 


through the arteries, to the extreme parts of 


the body ; and returns again e the 
veins to the heart. 


Fox the re -oular performance and continu- 
ation of this motion of the blood (called its 
circulation) through all the different parts of 
the body, the wiſe Archite& has furniſhed 
the heart, which is the primum mobile, and 
gives the firſt impulſe, with four diſtin muſ- 
cular cavities, that is, with an auricle and a 
ventricle on the right ſide, and an auricle and 
a ventricle on the left. Through theſe cavi- 
tics, curiouſly adapted to their reſpective of- 
fices, the blood circulates in the following 

55 order: 
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order: It is received from the veins firſt in- 
to the right auricle, which contracting itſelf; 
puſhes the blood into the right ventricle at 
that inſtant dilated. The moment this ven- 


tricle is filled, it contracts itſelf with great 


force, and impells the blood into the pulmo- 
nary artery, which paſſing through the lungs, 
and returning by the pulmonary veins, is re- 
ceived into the left auricle of the heart, and 
from thence it is puſhed into the left ventri- 
cle. The left ventricle thus filled, contracts 
itſelf, and drives the blood with great rapi- 
dity to all the parts of the body, and from 
them it returns again through the veins into 
the right auricle of the heart as before. It 
is very remarkable, that we have here a dou- 
ble circulation: One from the right ventri- 
cle through the lungs, to the left auricle of 
the heart, in order to convert the chyle in- 
to blood, and finally prepare it for the nou- 
riſhment of the animal. The other from 
the left ventricle through the whole body, to 
the right auricle of the heart, which ſerves 
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ventricles are contracted the arteries are diſ- 
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to apply chat nouriſhment to every part, be- 
ſides V arious a other purpoſes. | | 


Bur to proceed. Of theſe four muſcy- 
lar cavities, the two auricles are contracted 
at the ſame inſtant, while the two yentricles 
are dilated; the ventricles, in their turn, are 
contracting themſelves at the very inſtant 
that the auricles are dilated. The arteries, 
in like manner, beat in alternate time with 
the ventricles of the heart, that is, when the 


tended, and while the arteries. contract 
themſelves the ventricles are diſtended, 


THE nerves, as well as the veins and ar- 
teries, act their part in this rotation of the 
blood; for if you bind up the eighth pair 
which proceeds from the brain to the heart, 
the motion of the heart immediately lan- 
guiſhes, and ſoon ceaſes intirely. 


Tuus we have a perpetual motion (ſo 
vainly ſought for by ſome philoſophers and 
mathematicians) which none but a being of 
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be. infinite wiſdom and power could produce; 
and perhaps its continuation requires the 
conſtant aid of the ſame hand that firſt gave 
it exiſtence. The brain tranſmits animal 
ſpirits to the heart, to give it a vigorous con- 
traction. The heart, at the ſame inſtant, 
puſhes the blood into the brain to ſupply it 
with new ſpirits; by which means the head 
and the heart mutually ſupport each other 
every moment. But this is not all: The 
action of the heart ſends the blood and o- 
ther vital humours over the whole body by 
the arteries, and diſtributes nouriſhment 
and vigour to every part *, (while perhaps 
the animal ſpirits, from the' extremities. of 
the nerves, - return again into the blood) 
and the whole refluent maſs is conveyed 
back through the veins into the heart, which 
enables it, without intermiſſion, to perſiſt 
in rolling this tide of life. 
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% Is we now take a view of the uſe and 
and importance of the circulation of the blood 
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* The lungs not excepted, which receiye their nouriſhmeng 
by the bronchial arteries from the aorta, 


to 
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to the whole animal ee we ſhall 


8 it very extenſive. 


1 Wu EN this circulation! is duly perfor- 
med; man continues in good health; when 


it grows irregular he ſickens: and nen it 


ceaſes he dies. Nay, if but one member 
ſhould be deprived of it, that member pre- 
ſently corrupts and mortifies. By means of 
this circulation, every natural ſecretion is 
mechanically regulated, the Fünen 


promoted, all the dregs of the body dif- 


charged, and diſtempers frequently cured 
without any other aſſiſtance, 


2. Wa EN the circulazjon 1s 0 
quick and vigorous, the temperament of the 


body becomes habitually hot? when it is 
languid and ſlow, the temperimment is cold. 


When the original ſtamina of the ſolids, 


which preſs forward this circulation, are 
compact and firm, the conſtitution is pro- 
portionably ſtrong; when they are lax and 
delicate, the conſtitution is weak and ten- 


der. When bile or felgen preyails in the 
fluids, 


flaids, t 
prevaili 
led bilii 
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flaids, the complexion eotreſponds with the 
prevailing Humour, and is according) cal 


led bilious of phlegmatic. Thus, from the 
different velocity of the circulation,” the 


different ſtrength of the ſtamina, and the 


different mixture of the fluids in every indi- 
vidual, arifes that pecrliar diſpoſition,” or * 
iPoouyxpao ic, . which 1s the true cauſe why 
ſeveral things that are hurtful to ſome are 
beneficial to others; and why the fame per- 
fon finds ſorne things agree with him at one 


time, which have diſagreed at another. 


Bur further, a moderate and wh. circu- 
lation of the blood is neceſſary even towards 
the right government of our paſſions, and 
the true uſe of our reaſon. We know by 
daily experience, that the influence of the 
mind upon the body, with reſpect to health, 
and of the body upon the mind, with 
reſpe& to the intellectual faculties, is very 

+ This word cannot be accurately tranſlated into our lan- 
guage, but it means that ſingular diſpoſition of the ſoliar, 


and mixture of the fluids which exift in every individual. 
great. 
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great. Sudden terrors have killed ſome; 


and diſtracted others. An ger and grief im- 


pair health, chearfulneſs and contentment 


promote it: Inflammations, and other diſ- 


orders of the brain, ſuſpend the right uſe of 


our reaſon: Many arguments induce us to 
believe, that the.nerves ſerve for ſenſation 
and muſcular motion, and that by means of 


theſe two, the mind carries on its correſpon- 


dence with external objects. We know al- 


ſo that the nerves are ſupplied with ſpirits 
from the brain, and the brain with blood 


from the heart. From all which it is evident, 


that the circulation muſt be gentle and re- 


gular, in order to prevent the paſſions from 
growing boiſterous or headſtrong; and that 


conſequently it is the ſource of that ratio- 


nal correſpondence and harmony, which 
ſhould ſubſiſt between the human mind and 
body. 


I s HALL conclude this article of the u- 


ſes of the circulation, withobſerving that the 


ſame circulation which ſupports life ſo long, 
and 
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and preſerves it in vigour, does at laſt, by a 
mechanical neceſſity, ſtop its own courſe, 
and deſtroy the animal. From. the perpe- 

tual friction and attrition of the parts one a- 
gainſt another, the ſtamina or fibres in a 
courſe of years become rigid, and loſe their 

ſpring; the larger pipes grow hard, and the 
ſmall ones, contracting gradually, become at 
laſt impervious; the body is ſhrivelled, and 
the motion of the fluids firſt langniſhes, and 

then ceaſes: And theſe cauſes gradually bring 

on old age and death, which approach ſoon- 

er of later, as the attrition of the parts has 

been either raſhly hurried on with the vio- 
lence and impetuoſity of exceſs and riot, or 

gently led with the calmneſs of moderation 

and temperance. 
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FROM what has been ſaid, it ſhould ſeem 
manifeſt that health conſiſts in a moderate, 
equable and free circulation of the blood, and 
other vital fluids of the body, through their 
correſpondent canals. It is no leſs certain, 
that a propet degree of {trength and elaſtici- 
9 ty in the ſtamina of theſe cavities and pipes, 
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is Ach to enable them to pt 
flaids With vigour, and that the fluids muſt 
be of a proper conſiftetice and quantity, to 
make them yield to the impulſe of the ſo⸗ 
lids. Let us now apply this idea of health 
to the ſix 2 ' inſtruments of life, and we ſhall ſee 
the reaſonableneſs of the rules laid down 
with regard to every one of them. Tt will 
be ſufficient to give one inſtance of the'moſt 


important precepts of each ; and firſt, as to 
the air: | 


1. Tas principal rule in reference to the 
air is, that we ſhould chuſe ſuch as is pure, 
and free from all pernicious damps and re- 
dundant mixtures, and known by experience 
to be ſalubrious. The reaſonablenefs of this 
rule will appear, when we conſider, that the 
air is indiſpenſably neceſſary to expand the 
lungs, and that it mingles not only with our 
aliment, but alſo with our blood and juices, 
and conſequently that it' ought to be pure 
and elaſtic, becauſe any pernicious qualities 
in it would ſoon taint the blood, and diſturb 
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the depletion, or which is the ſame thing 
in other words, would afflick or der/ Fg 
life of the animal. | 


2. Ax WRITER rule wick Wa to alia 
ment is, that it ſhould be uſed juſtin ſuch a 
quantity as. we find by experience to agree 
with us, and ſufficient to invigorate, but not 
to load the body. The expediency of this 
rule will be evident, when we reflect that a- 
liment was appointed to ſupply what is 
thrown off by the continual attrition of the 
ſolids, and diſſipation of the fluids, and that 


conſequently too rigid abſtinence will render 


the ſolids languid, and unfit for action; and 


too great exceſs will increaſe the fluids ſo as 


to choak up, or burſt the tubes thro? which 


they paſs ; and it is plain that either of theſe 
errors would in a ſhort time {top the circu- 
lation. 


3. Wx are adviſed to uſe moderate exer- 
ciſe, adjuſted as exactly as we can to the 
quantity of our aliment, that ſo an equipoiſe 
may be maintained between what is thrown 
off, and what is taken into the body. Now 
ſince 
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ſince moderate exerciſe is known to give 
ſtrength to the ſolids, and motion to the 
fluids, it is obvious to the lighteſt conſidera- 
tion, that too much would over -heat the 
fluids, and render the ſolids ſtiff; and too 
little would relax the ſolids, and make the 


fluids ſtagnate; both which extremes are in- 


conſiſtent with a free circulation. 


4. As ſleep was intended by nature to 
cheriſh the body after the action or fatigue 
of the day, by a new and refreſhing appoſi- 
tion of parts, which work requires an ade- 
quate proportion of time, that differs in dif- 
ferent conſtitutions; it follows, that too 
little ſleep muſt waſte and dry the animal, 
and too much would render it dull and heavy, 


5. In reference to repletion and evacuati- 
on; ſince the quantity and quality of the 
fluids ſhould bear an exact proportion to the 
ſtrength and elaſticity of the ſolids, it is cer- 
tain, that all ſuperfluous recrements and hurt- 


ful humaurs muſt be diſcharged out of the 


body, 


body, le 
neceſſary 
fluids; 2 
retained 


Ge 1. 
ons of t 
blood, I 
it is evi 
govern 
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rule in 
up, to 


the per 


body, left they ſhould diſturb or deſtroy the 
neceſſary equipoiſe between the ſolids and 


fluids; and that all uſeful humours muſt be 


retained, in order to preſerve this balance. 


6. LAs r Lv, as the paſſions and affecti- 


ons of the mind, by creating diſorders in the 


blood, have ſo great an influence on health, 


it is evident that a habit of virtue which can 


govern theſe paſſions, and make them ſub- 
ſervient to reaſon, is the ſirſt and principal 
rule in which mankind ought to be trained 


up, to ſecure a good ſtate of health i in all 


the mm of life, 
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A fimmary of the rules of blaſts he ne to be 
obſerved, with regard to every one of the ſix 
things neceſſary to human life, as air, ali 
ment, exerciſe, &c. rogether with ſome other 
e Maxims,' 


F the rules requiſite to W nen health, 


ſome are general or common to al 
ages and conditions of men; and ſome are 


particular, or adapted to different periods 


and circumſtances of life. Under the general 
rules are comprehended thoſe which relate 
to the ſix inſtruments of life, as air, aliment, 
Oc. together with ſome other uſeful maxims, 
Under the particular rules are reckoned, firſt, 
Thoſe which are peculiar to different tempe- 
raments, namely, the bilious, ſanguine, me- 
lancholic and phlegmatic. Secondly, Thoſe 
rules that belong to different periods of lite, 


as infancy, youth, manhood and old age. 
_ Thirdly, Thoſe that are appropriated to dif- 


Ferent conditions and circumſtances of men, 
con- 
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conſidered as active and indolent, Wales of 
indigent, free or ſervile. cha 


I ſhall mention all theſe! in order, * gin- 
ning with the general rules which relate to 
Galen's Six Nonnaturals, viz. air, aliment, 
exerciſe and reſt, ſleep and wakefulneſs, re- 


pletion and evacuation, together with the 


. and affections of the mind. 


Of Al R. 
Ar R, by its extreme ſubtilty and weight, 


penetrates into, and mingles with every part 
of the body; and by its elaſticity gives an in- 
teſtine motion to all the fluids, and a lively 


ſpring to all the fibres, which promote the 


circulation. As it is therefore the principal 
moving cauſe of all the fluids and ſolids of 
the human body, we ought to be very care- 
ful in chuſing a healthy air, as far as it is in 


our power. 


1. THAT air is beſt which is pure, dry 


2. 2 | . 1 
and temperate, untainted with noxious 


By pure and dry is not meant an air abſolutely clear from 
any heterogeneous mixture, for that is impoſſible, nor would 
ſuch be fit for animals, but an air not overcharged with any 
ſteams. 
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damps, or putrid exhalations 4058 any cauſe Fr” 
{ter or v 
whatſoever; but the ſureſt mark of a good 6 of f 
neſs 0 
air, in any place, is the common loagevity bra 15 
| als a 
of! its inhabitants. . 
4. 
"6 A houſe i is healthy which | is 1 on l 
the air v 
2 riſing * ground and a gravelly ſoil, in an 
open dry country; the rooms ſhould be Aa. 
pretty large but not cold; the expoſure pru- wal Nas 
. | l 
dently adapted to the nature of the climate, 
pulous ci 
but ſo contrived that your houſe may be per- | 
flated by the eaſt or north winds, whenever * 
you pleaſe, which ſhould be done, at leaſt ſteams of 
once every day, to blow away animal ſteams, is unfrie! 
and other noxious vapours. But eſpecially to ſuch 1 
let the air of your bed chamber be pure and 
untainted, not near the ground, or any kind 6. St 
of dampnelſs. ſhould b 
| they cor 
3. EVIDENT marks of a bad air in any in the w 
houſe, are dampneſs or diſcolouring of plai- | 
. | *Founde 
* See Columel. de re ruſt. lib. 1. cap 4. Petatur igitut the biſhop o 
aer calore et frigore temperatus, quem medius fere obtinet * eached for 
collis, loco paululum intumeſcente, quod neque depreſſus hieme ſewing that 
pruinis torpet, aut togret æſtate vaporibus. | nurſed in a 


| 2 ſter were nurſed 
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ſter or wainſcot, mouldineſs of bread, wet- 
neſs of ſpunge, melting of ſugar, ruſting of 


braſs and iron, and rotting of furniture. 


4. THERE is nothing more apt to load 
the air with putrid ſteams, or breed bad diſ- 
tempers, than the general and pernicious 
cuſtom of permitting common and crowded bu- 
rial places to be within the precincts of po- 
pulous cities. 


THE air-of cities being loaded with 
ſteams of fuel and exhalations from animals, 
is unfriendly to infants * not yet hakitanted 
to ſuch noxious mixtures. 


6. SUDDEN extremes of heat and cold 
ſhould be avoided as much as poſſible; and 
they commit a moſt dangerous error, who, 
in the winter nights, come out of the cloſe, 


* Founded upon experience, is mentioned a calculation in 
the biſhop of Worceſter's excellent ſermon, (page 18, 19.) 
preached for the benefit of the Foundling Hoſpital auno 17 56, 
ſhewing that many more children die in proportion, which are 
nurſed in a populous city, or brought up by hand, than if they 
were nurſed in the country, and nouriſhed at the breaſt, " 


Aaa-' hot 


- —yym— — —— —œù4—l— ͤ «4 
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hot rooms of public houſes into a cold and 


chilling air, without cloaks or ſurtouts. 
Of ALIMENT. | 

1. THe beſt food is that which is ſimple, 
nouriſhing, without acrimony, and eaſily 
digeſted; and the principal rule to be ob- 
ſerved with regard to aliment in general, is 
to eat and drink wholeſome things in a pro- 
per quantity. But, you will ask, how ſhall 
the bulk of the people diſtinguiſh whole- 
ſome aliment from unwholeſome? And how 
ſhall they meaſure the quantity proper for 
them? I anſwer, that almoſt all the aliment 
in common uſe has been found wholeſome 
by the experience of ages, and a temperate 
healthy man need not be under great appre- 
henſions of danger in partaking of ſuch. 
But there is an obvious rule which will di- 
rect every individual aright in the choice of 
his aliment. Let him obſerve what agrees 
with his conſtitution, and what does not, 
and let his experience and reaſon direct 
him to uſe the one and avoid the o- 
| ther. 


ther. And 
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, ] 8 
ther. And as to the proper quantity of ali- 
„ment, the rule is, to take juſt ſuch a pro- 
| portion as will be ſufficient to ſupport and 
nouriſh him, bur not ſuch as will overload 
the ſtomach, and be difficult to digeſt ; yet 
in this meaſure alſo, every individual has a 
a ſure guide, if he will be directed by a na- 
tural undepraved appetite ; for whenever he 
has eat of any good food, as much as his 
appetite requires, . and leaves off before his 
ſtomach is cloyed *, or finiſhes his meal 


with ſome reliſh for more, he has eat a pro- 

per quantity. But to prevent any decepti- 

on, he may be {till farther convinced that 
Nt be has committed no exceſs, if immediately 
mc Wl after dinner he can write or walk, or go a- 
ate bout any other neceſſary buſineſs with plea- 
re. I fare; and if after ſupper his ſleep ſhall not 
h. I be diſturbed, or ſhortened by what he has 
di- eat or drank; if he has no head-ach next 
of morning, nor any uncommon hawking or 
es I fitting, nor a bad taſte in his mouth; but 
5 * Vid, Hippoc. aph. ſect. 2. aphor. 17. Ubi copioſior preter 
ia Ruram cibus ingeſtus fuerit, id morbum creat, 


riſes. 
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riſes, at his uſual hour, refreſhed and chear. 
n ful. | c | ; 


2. ANOTHER uleful rule is, that we 


ſhould not indulge ourſelves in a diſcordant 
variety of aliments at the ſame meal. Tho 
a good ſtomach, for example, may make 
a ſhift to digeſt fiſh, fleſh, wine and beer at 
one repaſt; yet if one adds ſalad, cream 
and fruit to them (which is too frequently 
done) the flatulent mixture will diſtend the 
bowels, and pervert the digeſtion. 


3. THE quantity and ſolidity of a man's 
aliment ought to bear a juſt proportion to 
the ſtrength of his conſtitution, and to the 
exerciſe which he uſes: For young, ſtrong, 
labouring people will turn to good nouriſh- 
ment any kind of food in common uſe ; and 
they can digeſt with caſe a quantity that 
would oppreſs or len, the delicate and 
ſedentary. 


4. BREAD, made of good wheat flour, 
pr acl fermented and baked, is the moſt 
valuable 


ate 


1 
valuable article of our diet, wholeſome and 
nouriſhing by itſelf, mixing well with all 
ſorts of aliment, and frequently agreeable to 
the ſtomach when it loaths every other food. 


8 i Ir is to be obſerved, that liquid ali- 


ments, or ſpoon meats, are moſt proper, 


when immediate refreſhment is required af - 
ter great abſtinence or fatigue, becauſe they 


- mingle ſooner with the blood than ſolid a- 


liments, 


6. As drink makes a conſiderable part of 
our aliment, it may not be amiſs here to in- 

quire which ſort of common drink, generals 
ly ſpeaking, is the moſt proper to preſerve 
health. Pure water (ſays Frederick Hoff- 
% man *) is the beſt drink for perſons of all 
« ages and temperaments. By its fluidity 
and mildneſs, it promotes a free and equa- 
ble circulation of the blood and humours 
* through all the veſſels of the body, upon 
* which the due performance of every ani- 


- 
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« mal function depends; and hence water 


« drinkers are not only the moſt active and 


* nimble, but alſo the moſt chearful and 


6 ſprightly of all people. In ſanguine com- 


* plexions, water, by diluting the blood, 


* renders the circulation eaſy and uniform. 
In the choleric, the coolneſs of the water 
« reſtrains the quick motion, and intenſe 


4 heat of the humours. It attenuates the 


«, glutinous viſcidity of the juices in the 
« phlegmatic, and the groſs earthineſs which 
* prevails in melancholic temperaments. 
« And as to different ages, water is good for 
66 children, to make their tenacious milky 


. diet thin, and eaſy to digeſt : For youth 


« and middle aged people, to ſweeten and 
* diſſolve any fcorbutic acrimony, or ſharp- 
« neſs that may be in the humours, by which 
* means pains and obſtructions are prevent- 
ed: And for old people, to moiſten and 


A 


* 


* 


* mollify their rigid fibres, and to promote 


N 


& 


a leſs difficult circulation through their 
* hard and ſhrivelled pipes. In ſhort, (ſays 


he) of all the productions of nature or art, 


6 water 
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« Hater comes neareſt to that univerfal re- 
« medy or panacea, fo much ſearched after 
*" mankind, but never diſcovered.” The 
truth of it is, pure, light, ſoft, cold water, 
from a clear ſtream, drank in ſuch a quantity 
as is neceſſary to quench their thirſt, dilute 
their food, and cool. their heat, is the, beſt 
drink for children, for hearty people, and 
for perſons « of a hot temperament, eſpecial- 
ly if they have been habituated to the uſe 
of it : But to delicate or cold conſtitutions, 
to weak ſtomachs, and to perſons unaccu- 
ſtomed to it, water without wine is a very 
improper drink “; and they will find it ſo, 
who try it under ſuch circumſtances. a 


Goop wine + ; is an admirable liquor, = 
ales 1 in a moderate quantity, anſwers many 
excellent 


* See Hippocrates's opinion on this article, page 106. Kc. 
+ Plutarch, in his life of Cæſar, tells us, that when he had 
taken Gomphi, a town in Theffaly, by aſſault, he not only 
found proviſions for his army, but phyſick alſo: For there they 
met with plenty of wine, which they drank freely, Warm- 
ed 


FF} 

excellent purpoſes of health. Beer well 
brewed, light, clear, and of a proper ſtrength 
and age, if we except water and wine, is 
perhaps the moſt antient, and beſt fort of 
drink in common uſe among mankind q 


7. Ir is neceſſary to obſerve, that water 
or ſmall beer, or ſome other weak liquor, 
ſhould be drank at meals, in a quantity ſuf- 
ficient to dilute our ſolid food, and make it 
fluid enough to circulate through the ſmall 
blood veſſels, otherways the animal functions 
will grow languid, and obſtructions mult 
| Ro 55 


8. TEA, to ſome, is a refreſhing cordial af- 
ter any fatigue. To ſome it is uſeful, and 
ſeems to aſſiſt digeſtion, drank at a proper 
diſtance of time after dinner : But to othets 
it occaſions ſickneſs, fainting, and tremors at 
all times; ſo that the experience of every in- 
ed wich this, and inſpired with che god, they jollily danced 
along, and ſo ſhook off their diſeaſe contracted from their for- 


mer crude and ſcanty diet, and changed their whole conſtitu- 
tion. "i: | 
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17 
dividual muſt determine not only the uſe or 
forbearance, but alſo the ſtrength and quan- 
tity of this exotic beverage. | 


As the nature of coffee is more fiery and 


active than that of tea, and the frequent uſe 


of it may aun ene be more dangerous, 


every man's own experience ſhould direct 
him how and when to uſe or forbear it; but 


the trial ſhould de oY made with c care and 


caution, 


Croc! COLATE is nouriſhing and balſamic, 
when freſh and good, but very diſagreeable 
to the ſtomach when the nut is badly pre- 
W and i is \grealy, decayed or rancid. 


9. at of tender e ſhould 
be careful to chew their meat well, that it 
may * ma eaſily geſted. 


orf EX E. R C IS E. 
As the human body 1 is Mis of p pipes, 


os which fluids are perpetually circu- 


lating ; ; and as life ſubſiſts by this cjreulati- 
Heh doom... 
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OE contrived by infinite wifdom to perform 


all the animal fümctions, it 185 obvious that 


exerciſe muſt be neceſſary to health, becauſe 
it preſerves this circulation by aſſiſting di- 


geſtion, and throwing off ſuperſſuitics. Be- 
ſides, we ſee every day that the active X 
are ſtronger than the ſedentary; and that 
thoſe limbs of labouring men which happen 


to be moſt exerciſed i in their reſpective 00 


cupations, grow proportionably larger and 
firmer than thoſe limbs which are leſs em- 


1 . oe U 


1. 8 1 are 1 to be 
en with regard to exerciſe, F irſ, 
What is the beſt ſort of exerciſe. Secondl, 


What is the beſt time to'uſe it; And, Third), 


What is the proper degree or meaſüre to be 
uſed, As to the fir{t,) tho! vatiiis: exerciſes 


ſuit various conſtitutions, as they happen to 


. 


be robuſt or delicate, yet in n that 
» hg Cefar was 1 a ave 5 elite eonſtitaion ſays 
Plutarch, which howevef he hardened by ekerdiſe, and dier 
even from: the indommadities of war a remedy | for his indifpoliti 
ons, by inuring himſelf to all forts of fatigue, and turning 
eyen his repoſe into action, N 
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ſort is beſt to which one has been accuſtom- 
ed, which he has always found to agree with 
him, and in which he takes the greateſt de- 

Ix the ſecond place, the beſt time to 
uſe exerciſe is when the ſtomach is moſt em- 
pty. Some cannot bear it quite faſting, and 
therefore to them exerciſe is proper enough 
after a light breakfaſt, or towards evening 
when dinner is pretty well digeſted, but 
ſhould never be attempted ſoon after a full 


meal, by ſuch as are under no neceſſity to 
work for their daily ſubſiſtence. 


3. Lasr Iv, The meaſure or proportion 
of exerciſe fit for every individual, is to be 
eſtimated by the ſtrength or weakneſs of his 
conſtitution: For when any perſon begins 
to ſweat, or grow weary, or ſhort breathed, 


he ſhould forbear a while, in order to re- 
cover himſelf, and then reſume his exerciſe 
again, as long as he can purſue that method 


with eaſe and pleaſure : But if he perſiſts 


until he turns pale, or languid, or ſtiff, he 
has 
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ceeded to far, and iuſt not only 
forbear exerciſe for the prefent, but ſhould 
alfo uſe lefs next day. In general it is to 
be obſerved, that children and old people 
require much leſs exerciſe than thoſe who 
are in the vigour « of life. 


ExERNCISE may properly 'be Kivided in- 
to three ſorts. Firſt, That which! is per- 
formed by the intrinſic powers of our own 
body only, as walking, running, dancing, 
playing at ball, reading“ aloud, Oc. Second: 
95 That which is performed by the powers 
of ſome other bodies extrinſic to us, as. geſta- 
tion in wheel machines, horſe litters, ſedan 
chairs, failing, Oc. And thirdly, That 
which partakes of both the former, as riding 
on horſeback, wherein we cxerciſe our own 


Dr. Andry obſerves, that ſinging is a meſt healthful ex- 
erciſe, and ſubjoins the following words: . Tanta denique eſt 
* yocis et loquelæ in exercendo corpore præſtantia, ut id for- 
« taſſe cauſa fit, cur fœminæ non tanto alias exercitio indigent 
4 quanto indigent viri, quoniam ſcilicet ſunt illæ loquaciores, 
* Queſt, medic. An præcipua valetudinis tutela exercitatio? 


In ſchol. medic, Parif, diſcuſſa, an, 1723, Præſid. Nic. 
* Andry.” 
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powers by managing our horſe, and holding 


our bodies firm and upright, while the horſe 
performs the part of a vehicle. 


WIr Hour entering into the ancient dif 
putes of philoſophers, about the moſt health- 
ful of all theſe ſorts, we may venture to af- 


firm in general, that what is performed by 


our own powers, is the moſt proper for per- 
ſons of a ſtrong and healthy conſtitution; 
that” what is performed by external helps 
only, is moſt proper for the infirm and 
delicate; and that the exerciſe performed 
partly by ourſelves, and partly by foreign 
aſſiſtance, is moſt ſuitable to fuch as are 
neither very robuſt, nor very tender: And 
as to the particular benefits which ariſe from 
riding on horſeback, they have been ſet 


forth in fo rational and lively a manner by 


Sydenham and Fuller, that nothing material 
can be added to their arguments; and it has 
been already obſerved, that whatever advan- 
tage can be received from a good digeſtion, 
may in an eminent degree be expected from 

this 
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this) exerciſe, . adjuſted. Wann hs bes 


ſtrength! of the rider. 


AFTER exerciſe," we run a great risk of 


catching cold, eſpecially (if we have been in 
any degree of ſweat) unleſs we take care to 


prevent it, by rubbing our bodies well with 


a dry cloth, and changing our linen, which 
ſhould be previouſly well aired: But of all 
the follies committed immediately after ex- 


erciſe, the moſt pernicious is that of drink- 


ing ſmall liquors of any fort quite cold, 
when a man is hot; whereas if we drank 
them blood warm, they would quench our 
thirſt better, and could do us no injury. 


LEAN people are ſooner weakened and 
waſted by too much exerciſe than thoſe who 
are plump: And every man ſhould reſt for 
ſome time after exerciſe, before he ſits down 
to dinner or ſupper. 


Or 


I 3 1 


or SLEEP and WAKEFULNESS. 


1. Sr Err and wakefulneſs bear a great re- 
ſemblance to exerciſe and reſt; as wakeful- 
neſs is the natural ſtate of action, in which 
the animal machine is farigned and waſted, 
and ſleep the ſtate of eaſe, in which it is re- 
freſhed and repaired. The viciſſitude of 
ſleeping and waking is not only neceſſary but 
pleaſing to our nature, while each is confin- 

ed within its proper limits, But you will 
ak what, limits ſhould be aſſigned. to ſleep? 
Ihe anſwer is, that tho? different conſtitu- 
tions require different meaſur es of Uleep, yet 
it has been in general obſerved, that fix or 
ſeven hours are ſufficient for youth or man- 
hood, and eight or nine for infancy, or old 


age, when they are ſtrong and healthy, but 
the ififirm are not to be limited; and the 
- weaker: - any perſon is, the longer he ought 
to indul ge himſelf 3 in fuch a meaſure of ſleep 


as he finds wy e e —— to An 
Re 000211105 88401 god | 
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2. MoDERAT= ſleep increaſes the perſpi- 
ration, promotes digeſtion, cheriſhes the bo- 
dy, and exhilarates the mind; and they 
whoſe ſleep is apt to be interrupted by light 
, cauſes, ſhould nevertheleſs keep themſelves 
quiet and warm in bed, with their eyes ſhut, 
and without toſſing or tumbling, which will 
in ſome degree anſwer the purpoſes of a 
more ſound ſleep, | 


10 3. Exckss vr ſleep, on the b hand, 
renders the body phlegmatic and inactive, 
impairs the memory, and ſtupifies the under- 
ſtanding. And exceſſive wakefulneſs diſſi- 
pates the ſtrength, produces fevers, dries and 
waſtes the 6 and anticipates old age. 


LU Hz who fleeps long i in the morning, 


and ſits up late at night, inverts the order of 


nature, and hurts his conſtitution, without 

gaining any time; and he who will do it 
merely in compliance with the ' faſhion, 

ought not to repine at a faſhionable ſtate of 
* health, or a broken conſtitution. 


5. A 


or want 
him to it 
covered 


6. T. 
between 
bed: Al 
my to {lc 
lity of 
freſhing 
and anX1 
Of RE 

1 
may pre 
filling v 
what is 
habi tua 
hence 1 


"vp 4 man fhould forbear to ſleep after 
dinner; or indeed at any other time of the 


day in out cold climate, except where a long 


habit Las rendered ſuch a cuſtom almoſt na- 
tural to him, or where extraordinary fatigue, 
or want of reſt the preceeding night, obliges 


him to it; in which caſe he ſhould be well 


covered to defend him nm ne cold. 


6. Two hours or more ſhould intervene 
between ſupper and the time of going to 
bed: And a late heavy ſupper is a great ene- 
my to ſleep, as it diſturbs that ſweet tranquil- 
lity of the body and mind which is ſo re- 
freſning to both, r produces — 
and ey * 


Of REPLETION — EVACUATION. 


I. THE whole art of preſerving health 
may properly enough be ſaid to conſiſt in 
filling up what is deficient, and emptying 
what is redundant, that ſo the body may be 
habitually kept in its natural ſtate; and 
hence it follows, that all the ſupplies from 
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eating and drinking, and all the diſcharges 
by perſpiration, and by the other channels 


and diſtributions of nature, ſhould be regu- 


lated in ſuch a manner that the body ſhall 


not be oppreſſed with repletion, or waſted 
by evacuation. Of thefe two, one is the 
cure or antidote of the other; every error in 


repletion being corrected by a ſeaſonable and 


congruous evacuation; and every exceſs in 
evacuation (if it has not proceeded too far) 


being cured by a gradual and ſuitable reple- 


tion. 


2. WHEN any repletion has been accu- 
mulated, it requires à particular and corre- 
ſpondent evacuation, well known to phyſi- 
cians. Repletion, for inſtance, from eating 
or drinking, requires a puke or abſtinence. 
A fulneſs of blood requires immediate vena- 
fection. A redundancy of humours requires 
purging. And a retention of any excremen- 
titious matter, which ſhould have been dif 
charged by ſweat, urine, or ſpitting, requires 
aſſiſtance from ſuch means as are found by 

experience 


perfect 


bleſome 


3• 1 


perforn 


cine th: 
becauſe 
ture wi 
exprell 
ſtrong 
worſe 


1 
experience to promote theſe ſeveral evacua- 


tions. And if thoſe cautions are e 


there will ſucceed an oppreſſion of the ſto- 
mach or breaſt, a weight of the hend, a rup- 
ture of the blood veſlels, or ſome Scher t trou- 


bleſome diſorder. 


3. Ir is to be obſerved that a . in 


perfect health, all whoſe ſecretions are duly 


performed, ought never to take any medi- 
cine that is either evacuating or acrimofiious, 
becauſe it may diſturb the operations of na- 
ture without any neceſſity; and Hippocrates 
expreſly declares *, that thoſe who are of a 
ſtrong and healthy conſtitution are much the 
worſe for taking purges . But as to exter- 
nal ablutions of the skin, by waſhing, bath- 
ing, or ſwimming, they are proper for hea 
thy people, n 1 are not carried to 
exceſs. 


25 4 kr alſo is to be obſerved, that chewing 
or ſmoaking tobacco ſoon after meals, gene- 


rally deſtroys the appetite, and hurts the 


Seck. 2. aphor. 36, 37. 


4 It is to be obſerved that the purges uſed in Hippocrates 8 
time were all ſomewhat violent. 


conſtitu- 
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conſtitution, both by weakening the ſprings 
of life, (as other opiates do) and by evacuat- 
ing the ſaliva which nature has appointed to 
fall into thè ſtomach to er 1 


5. TITEL ING A and enervates the partake 
body more, or hurries on old age faſter than revenge 
premature concubinage; and hence the an- ence to 
cient Germans * are extolled by Tacitus for lar mot 
not marrying before yu arrived at their full impair 
vigour. LIE 10 U. 79 751319 21 3864-24 ſpaſms, 
Of the PASSIONS = AF TECTION IL 

* of the mind. e 3 

1. HE who ſeriouſſy Teſulses to preſerve 4 Fo 
His health, muſt previouſly learn to conquer of th 
his paſſions, and keep them in abſolute ſub- as che 
jection to reaſon; for let a man be ever ſo be go 

temperate in his diet, and regular im his ex- ;nvigo 
erciſe, yet {till ſome unhappy paſſions, if in- ing fl 
dulged to exceſs, will prevail over all his re- geſtio 
gularity, and prevent the good effeſts of his 2 


* Tarda illis venys, et pares a miſcebantur. De . 
mor. German. dee V 


„ tempe- 


\S x 


[ 389 ] 
temperance z.it is neceſſary therefore that he 
ſhould be upon his guard + 775 an 172075 
1 deſttuctiwe“ | 2 1 555 


2. Frs, 124 — thoſs 7 which 
partake of them, as envy; hatred, 'malice, 
revenge, and deſpair, are known by experi- 


ence to weaken the nerves, retard the cireu- 


lar motion of the fluids; hinder' perſpiration, 


impair digeſtion, and often to produce 
ſpaſms, obſtructions, and hypochondriacal 
diſorders. And extreme ſudden terror * has 
ſometimes brought on immediate death.' 


47 2 TE 


3. Moves: ATE joy. _ anger, on the o- 
ther hand, and thoſe paſſions and affections 
of the mind which partake of their nature, 
as chearfulneſs, contentment, hope, virtuous 
and mutual love, and courage in doing good, 
invigorate the nerves, accelerate the circulat- 
ing fluids, promote perſpiration, and aſſiſt di- 
geſtion; but violent anger (which differs 
from madneſs only in duration) creates bi- 


dee Valer. Maxim. who mentions ſeveral ſuch inſtances; 


lious 
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hous, inflammatory, convullive, * and ſome · 


times apoplettic diſorders, eſpecially in hot 
temperaments; and exceſs of joy deſttoys 


Hep, _ often has ſudden and ry 15 effects, 


54. Ir 5 chlerwable, that the: peeſpization 
e om an vehement paſſion of the 
mind when the body is quiet, than from the 
rongeſt bodily: exerciſe when the mind is 
compoſed: : Thoſe therefore who are prone 


to angen cannot bear much exerciſe, becauſe 


the exuberant perſpiration of both would ex- 
hauſt and waſte the body. It is alſo remark- 
able, that a diſorder which ariſes from any 


vehement agitation of the mind, is more ſtub- 


born than that which ariſes from violent cor- 


poral exerciſe, becauſe the latter js cured by 


reſt and ſleep, which have _ little influ- 
ence on the former. W 


5. A coaſting ſerenity, 3 by hope, 


or chearfulneſs ariſing from a good conſci- 


ence, is the moſt healthful of all the affecti- 


* Vid, Plin. hiſt. nat, lib. Fe Er. 53. Aul. Gell. Noct. 


Aue. lib. 3. cap. 15. 
ons 


L 399 
ons of the mind. Chearfulneſs of ſpirit, (as 
the great lord Verulam obſerves) is particu- 
larly uſeful when we fit down to our meals, 
or compoſe ourſelves to ſteep; becauſe an- 
xiety or grief are known to prevent the be- 


nefits du we ought naturally to receive 


he, any violent paſſion ſhould chance to 


« ſurprize us near thoſe times, it would be 


« prudent to defer eating, or going to bed, 
« until it ſubſides, and the wing recovers its 
a6 2H f n 
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Havi N thus mentioned the principal 
rules relating to the Six things neceſſary. 10 


life, conſidered ſingly, 1 ſhall here ſuhjoin 


a very important rule, which confiders two 
of the ſix together, and ſhews the mutual 
influence which they have one upon the o- 
ther, with reſpect to health. The rule is, 
that our exerciſe ſhould bear an exact propor- 
tion to our diet, and our diet in like man- 
ner to our exerciſe ; or, in other words, that 


he who eats and drinks plentifully ſhould uſe 


much exerciſe ; and he who cannot uſe exer- 
cile, 


1 392 ] 
cife, ſhould, in order to preſerve his 2 


live abſtemiouſly. Perſons who can uſe mo- 
derate and conſtant exerciſe, are able to . 


geſt a large quantity of aliment, without 


any injury to their health, becauſe their ex- 
erciſe throws off whatever 1s eee ; 
but tender people, who can uſe little or no 

exerciſe, if they ſhould take in a large quan- 


tity; of food, ſome indigeſted ſuperſſuity 


muſt remain in the body, which becomes 
a perpetual ſource of diſtempers. ppc 
tes looks upon this rule of adjuſting our diet 
to our exerciſe as the moſt important in 
the whole art of preſerving health, and has 


taken particular care to recommend it, as 


we have ſeen before. 
Bux one caution I muſt here recommend, 
which is leſs attended to than it de ſerpes, 
viz. when a man happens to be much fati- 
gued and ſpent after a hard journey or vio- 
lent exerciſe; and ſtands in need of immediate 
refreſhment, let him eat things thatare light 
and oo to digeſt, agg drink ſome ſmall li- 
| 6 2.99 quor 


quor wart 
will incre 
call it) v 
blood, a. 


his {treng 


BESID 
things all 
ther gen 
preſervat 
forgotte: 


N 
my to n 
cold, in 
or in an 
never fa 
to be m 
ment, 1 

R . 
denly * 
ſom, a. 

* Seme 


lefacere, 


loſum. E 


! 

ls quor warm; far heavy meat and ſtrong drink 
4 will increaſe the artificial fever, (if I may ſo 
1 call it) which violent exerciſe raiſes in the 
t blood, and will rather waſte than recruit 
5 his ſtrength and Auen 
i 
0 8487013 POE appertaining to the ſix 
things already mentioned, there are three o- 
y cher general rules greatly conducive to the 
$ preſervation of health, which mult not be 
- forges 
Tas firſt rule i is: Every exceſs is an ene- 
: my to nature. Whether it it be in heat Or 
6 cold, in grief ot joy, in eating or drinking, 7 

or in any other ſenſual gratification, exceſs 
never fails to diſorder the body; whereas, 
, to be moderate in every affection and enjoy- 
5 ment, is the way to preſerve health. 


Ru E the ſecond: It is dangerous ſud- 
denly * to alter a ſettled habit or an old cu- 
ſtom, and to fly {rom one extreme to another. 

* Seme! multum et repente vel evacuare, vel replere vel ca- 


lefacere, vel reſiigerare, aut alio quovis modo movere, pericu- 
loſum. Hipppoc. aph. ſect. 2. aph, 51. 
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Even thoſe 4 which are in theniſclg 
bad, as dram-drinking, chewing tobacco, ſit. 


ting up late at night, ſleeping immedintely after 


ainner, morning whets as they are called, 
Sc. when by long uſe they have unhappily 
grown familiar to any perſon, muſt not be 
broke off all at once, but fhould be relin- 


quiſhed by degrees. 


TRE third rule is, that whatever tends to 
impair our ſtrength, ſhould be carefully a 
voided. To bleed often, for inſtance, with- 
out an urgent cauſe ; to take ſtrong purges 
or vomits ; to go into a {lender and vegeta- 
ble diet raſhly, and rather from whim than 
neceſſity : All ſuch errors as theſe, I fay, 
change the ſmall pipes, through which the 
circulation is performed, into impervious 
cords, and impair the ſtrength by drying up 
the conduits of lite. 


HavinG thus taken notice of the gene⸗ 
ral rules to be obſerved by all, let us in the 
next place conſider the particular rules ap- 
propriated to the various temperaments, 
ages, and conditions of men. 


CHAP. 
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o the different temperaments of the human body, 


viz. the choleric, the melancholic, the lg. 
matic, and the ſanguine, ith the rules of 
health relating to them, and ſome 3 
deduced from them. 


O be acquainted with the tempera- 
ments of men is of no ſmall impor- 
tance to health. Hippocrates * fays, that 
« the human body contains four humours 
« very different with reſpect to heat, cold, 
« moiſture, and dryneſs, viz. blood, phlegm, 
« yellow bile, and black bile; which ſeve- 
«© ral humours are frequently brought up by 
« yomiting, and diſcharged by ſtool ; that 
« health conſiſts in a due mixture of theſe 
« four; and that diſtempers are produced 
e by a redundancy in any of them.“ Upon 
this obſervation of Hippocrates, the four 
principal temperaments of choleric, melan- 


cholic, phlegmatic, and ſanguine, have been 


* De natur. hom, pag. 225, 226. 


eſtabliſhed. 
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eſtabliſhed. But Galen *, too fond of ſub- 


tiltics and diviſions, has reckoned up nine 
temperaments, viz. four ſimple, the hot, 
the cold, the moiſt, and the dry; four com- 
pound, the hot and moiſt, the hot and dry, 
the cold and moiſt, the cold and dry; and 
one moderate or healthy temperament, con- 
fiſting in a medjocrity that leans to No ex- 
treme. 5 . 


Ti Es E two great men, and their roſpee: 
tive followers, mean nearly the ſame thing, 
tho* they differ in words; for the choleric 
of Hippocrates and his adherents has a great 
affinity with the hot and dry temperament 
of Galen; the phlegmatic with the cold and 


moiſt; the melancholic with the cold and 


dry; and the ſanguine of the one with the 
moderate temperament of the other; it will 


not therefore be of ſo great moment to deter- 
mine which diviſion we ſhould adopt; as it 
will be to give a juſt notion of theſe; tem- 
peraments, conſiſtently with the laws of 


De temperament. lih. 2. cap. 1, n 
— circulation, 
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circulation, to which the ancients were 
ſtrangers. To form therefore a diſtinct idea 
of the different temperaments which Hip- 
pocrates points out, (for I chuſe to follow 
him) it will be neceſſary to conſider what 
change is produced in the whole maſs of 
fluids, by the prevailing. humours from 
which theſe temperaments take their names, 
and what effect this n has * * 
human body and mind. 


Ye choleric * temperaments, or in bodies 
abounding with yellow bile, the blood is hot 
and thin, moves with great rapidity through 
the pipes, diſpoſes the body to inffam- 
mations arid acute diſtempers, and, the mind 
to a promptneſs and impetuoſity-in all its 
deliberations and actions. Perſons of this 
temperament ought to avoid all occaſions of 
diſpute, ſtrong liquors, violent exerciſe, and 
every thing by which they are apt to be 
overheated. 


* Vid, Hoffm diſſert. de temperamento, fundamento mo- 
rpm et morborum in gentibus. 


5 1 
| | , | | | | : , | ; 1 N 
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Is melancholig temperaments * per- 
ſons abound with a groſs, earthy, auſtere 
hymour, called by the antients black bile, 
the blood is heavy and thick, moves flow- 
ly, diſpoſes the body to glandulous obſtructi 
ons, and lowneſs of ſpirits, and the mind 
to fear and grief. To ſuch perſons a heal- 
thy air, moderate exerciſe, light food, a lit - 
tle good wine, which ſhould be mixt with 
water for common drink, and chearful com- 
pany, are the beſt means to preſerve health. 


In phlegmatic temperaments, where 
there is a large proportion of a watery 
tenacious mucilage, the ſlimy blood moves 
languidly, difpoſes the body to white ſwel- 
lings and dropſical diſorders, and the mind 


to ſtupidity and ſloth, In this tempera- 


ment, a diet moderately attenuating, con- 
ſtant exerciſe, and ſome warm gentle phy- 
fic at proper times, will prevent 55 diſor- 


ders. 


I ſanguine temperaments, where there is 


no redundancy of bile or phlegm, the blood 
(except 


„ 
(except in caſes of fulneſs from high livi 


or inanition from hæmorrhages) citolites 


freely and equably through all the veſſels, 
which diſpoſes the body to health and long 
life, and the mind to chearfulneſs and bene- 
volence. The principal care of ſuch perſons 
ſhould be, by a moderate and prudent uſe of 
all the neceſſaries of life, to avoid the ex- 
tremes of plenitude and voluptuouſneſs, and 
every ſort of intemperance which may ſpoil 
a ue and healthy conſtitution. 


Iris true, that theſe temperaments are not 
eaſily diſtinguiſhed at firſt ſight, in every in- 


{ſervation and experience, diſcover which 
temperament he himſelf principally partakes 


of, and conſequently may, by proper precau- 
tions, obviate any inconvenience apt to ariſe 


from it. | 


F. R051 what ws "Bra aid of theſe diffe- 


Fent temperaments, it will clearly follow, 
firſt, That there can be no fuch thing con- 


trived 


dividual; but a conſiderate man may, by ob- 
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trived by man, as an univerſal, remedy to 


prevent, or remove, all ſorts of complaints, 
becauſe that which would agree with the 
hot; muſt diſagree with the cold. Beſides, 
all ſuch boaſted ſpecifics have been found i in- 
effectual from experience, and every pretend- 
er to them has at laſt been convicted either 
of ignorance. or diſhoneſty. In a word, none 
but he who had skill to create the human 
body, can contrive a ſpecific for all diſtem- 


pers; and I am fully perſuaded, that except 


10 the tree of life, there never Was, nor r will be 
an n univerſal panacea. | 


15 8 Wes That we cannot 
with certainty promiſe for any particular ali- 
ment, or any kind of medicine, that it will 
agree with this or the other individual, until 
we are acquainted with his peculiar tempera- 
ment; and conſequently, that it is abfurd to 
preſcribe a method of diet or phyſic for any 
man, without ſuch a previous knowledge. 


AFTER 
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Apr ER this ſhort sketch of the tempera-; 
ments, we come next to take a view of thoſe 
rules of health which are peculiar to the dif- 
ferent periods of life. 


tet et z a a w n x a em 


of infancy, youth, manhood, and * age ; to- 
gether with the precepts of health peculiar to 
each of them. 


AD the philoſopher, © whom . 

5“ Gellius “ introduces declaiming a- 

« gainſt the unnatural behaviour of mothers, 
«* who neglect to ſuckle their own children,” 
lived in our days, and known that men of 
rank and faſhion frequently chuſe their wives 
not for the graces of their perſon, or the 
* Lib. 12. cap. 1. Oro te, inquit, mulier, fine eam totam 
integram eſſe matrem filii ſui; quod eſt enim hoc contra natu- 
ram imperfectum atque dimidiatum matris genus, peperiſſe, ac 
ſtatim ab ſeſe abjeciſſe ? aluiſſe in utero ſanguine ſuo neſcio 
quid, quod non videret: non alere nunc ſuo latte quod vide- 


at, jam viyentem, jam hominem, jam matris officia imploran- 
tem 


Eee virtues 


e ̃ 1 ˙ a rm rn eo 


J 
vietues of their mind, but only for the large- 


neſs of their fortune, he would perhaps, in 
compaſſion to the infant, have preferred a 


healthy diſcreet nurſe to a weakly capricious 
mother. Such parents therefore as have not 
taken care, by their own temperance, good 


humour and health, to ſecure a vigorous and 
happy conſtitution to their children, may 
ſurely be permitted to make up that deficieri- 
cy as well as they _ in the choice of a 


propey nurſe. 


Tn E firſt care to be taken of the S wy 
(in cafe the mother ſhould not be fit for the 
momentous task) is to chufe a virtuous, 
healthy, chearful, cleanly, and experienced 
nurſe. Her milk ſhould be white, ſweet, 
and of a good flayour, untainted with any 
foreign taſte or fmell, berween two and fix 
months old, and of a thin rather than a thick 
conſiſtence. The child's other food ſhould 


be ſimple, and of very eaſy digeſtion ; his 


cloaths ſhould neither be1trait nor too warm, 


and the nurſe ſhould be diſcharged fromuſing 


pins 


| 493 ] 
pins in dreſſing him, where there can be any 
danger of pricking his skin; and ſhe muſt 
give him as much as he can bear of air and 
exerciſe. 


4 f [ #7 * — 


T4: prevent rickets, ſerophulous diſorders, 
coughs, and broken bellies, to which chil- 
dren are very liable in this iftand, the mot 
likely means would be to introduce. the cu- 
ſtom of dipping their whole bodies every 
morning in-cold water, after which they 
ſhould be immediately rubbed dry and dreſ- 
ſed; deferring nevertheleſs the commence- 
ment of this practice for ſome months, or 
to the next ſummer after the infant is born, 
leſt there ſhould be too quick a tranſition 
from the warmth in which the foetus was 
formed, to the extreme coldneſs of the wa- 
ter. If the infant becomes warm and live- 
ly upon riſing out of the bath, there can be 
no danger in this immerſion ; but in caſe he 
ſhould remain chilly and pale for a conſider- 
able part of the day, the uſe of the cold 
bath muſt be laid aſide for ſome time, and 
may be tried again when the child grows 


ſtronger. 
= WHEN 


4 
apr —— —Ahrnr 
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Wuxx the firſt dawn of reaſon appears in 
children, the parents ſhould take the earli- 
eſt care poſſible to make their minds obedi- 
ent to diſcipline, and © gradually“ inſtil 


CC 


into them that great principle (as Mr, 


Locke calls it) of all virtue and worth, viz, 


cc 
80 
C 
ce 
cc 


ce 


6. 


6c 
c 
66 
1 
Cc 
ce 


66 


to deny themſelves their own deſires, and 
purely follow what reaſon dictates as beſt, 
tho' the appetite ſhould lean the other 
way, We frequently ſee parents, by 
humouring them when little, corrupt the 
principles of nature in their children, and 
wonder afterwards to taſte the bitter wa- 


ters, when they themſelves have poiſon- 


ed the fountain; why ſhould we think 
it ſtrange, that he who has been accu» 
ſtomed to have his will in every thing 
when he was in coats, ſhould deſire it, 


and contend for it, when he is in breech» 
es 925 N 


AND in this our judicious author has ads 


opted or confirmed the remark which the 


Focke on education, 


admirable 


proved 
both to 


TI 
tiful, 
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cannot 
mours, 
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7 Sect. 
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admirable Quintilian made long before him, 
part of whoſe words * I have quoted at the 
bottom of the page; and indeed we fre- 
quently ſee, that thoſe indulgences to the 


child have grown into ſettled habits, and 


proved the ruin of the man, with reſpect 


both to his health and his morals. 


Of YOUTH. 


Tx diet of youth ſhould be indeed plen- 
tiful, as Hippocrates adviſes T, but-ſimple, 
and of eaſy digeſtion; becauſe food which 
cannot be well digeſted breeds groſs hu- 
mours, and imperceptibly lays a foundation 
for ſcurvy, ſtone, rheumatiſm, and other 
very bad diſtempers. Wine alſo, or ſtrong 
drink, ſhould never, or very ſparingly, be 
allowed to youth, They ſhould be kept 


* Utinam liberorum noſtrorum mores ipſi non perderemus, 


infantiam ſta tim deliciis ſolvimus. Mollis illa educatio, quam 


indulgentiam vocamus, nervos omnes et mentis et corporis 
frangit Fit ex his conſuetudo, deinde natura. Inſtit. orat. 
Ib. x, ip. 22 


T Sect. 1. aph. 13. 
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intircty- from  unripe fruit, and from too 
much of what is ripe. Their exercife ſhould 
be moderate, for too little would bloat them 
and make them ſhort breathed; and too 
much would waſte their ſtrength, Too 
much ſleep alſo (like too little exerciſe) 
would ſtupify them, and too little would 
render them thin, and ſubject to fevers. 


By T, above every other care and confide- 
ration, youth is the moſt proper ſeaſon to 
inure the mind to the practice of virtue, up- 
on which their future health and reputation 
muſt depend, and without which it will be 
impoſſible to deliver their conſtitutions un- 
broken to manhood and old age. Many 
vices are abſolutely inconſiſtent with health, 
which never dwells where lewdneſs, dran- 
kennels, luxury, or ſloth, have taken poſ- 


ſeſſion. The life of the rake and epicure 1s 
not only ſhort but miſerable. It would ſhock 
the modeſt and compaſſionate to. hear of 
thoſe exquiſite pains and dreadful agonies 


which profligate young perſons ſuffer _ 
the 


yet th 
feeble 
have : 


Galen 
himſel 
01 


. 
lum de ce 


UL 497 1 
the reiterated courſes of their debauchery, 
before they can reach the grave, into which 
they often hurry themſelves: Or, if fome 
ſtop ſhort in their career of riot, before 
they have quite deſtroyed the ſprings of life, 
yet theſe ſprings are generally rendered fo 
feeble and crazy by the liberties which they 
have already taken, that they only ſup} port 


a gloomy, diſpirited, dying life, tedious to 


themſelves, and troubleſome to all about 
them; and (which is ſtill more pitiable) 
often tranſmit their complaints to an inno- 


cent unhappy offspring. 


TE expediency of virtue towards the 
preſervation af health, is no new do&rin® 
with thoſe who ſtudied and recommended 
that art; it was taught many ages ago by 
Galen, who, ſpeaking of youth, expreſles 
himſelf in the manner following: © This ® 
is the proper ſeaſon to diſcipline the 


* De ſan. tuend. Hb, 1. cap. 1 2. Vide inſuper ejuſdem lübel- 
lum de e ſcend, et curand. animi morbis. cap. 7. 
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„ mind, and train it up in virtuous habits, 


© 


eſpecially in modeſty and obedience, 
which will prove the moſt compendious 
method to attain whatever may be neceſ- 
% ſary. towards the health of the body in 


4 


the future periods of life.“ 


Bor how ſhall giddy youth, hurried a- 


way by ſtrong appetites and paſſions, be per- 


vented from running into thoſe exceſſes 
which may cut them off in the prime of 


their days, or at leaſt hoard up diſeaſes and 


remorſe for old age? I anſwer, that their 


paſſions and appetites muſt be reſtrained 
early by proper diſcipline and example. 
This is to be done by their parents, whoſe 
firſt care ſhould be to train up their children 


at home in * the way they ſhould go, that 


* when they are old they may not depart 
from it.” 


In the next place, ſuch as can afford their 
ſons a liberal education, ought to fend them, 
for inſtruction and example, to thofe ſemi- 
naries of learning where religion and virtue 


are held in the 8 eſteem, and practiſed 
with 


with the 
an editc 


the you 
the con 
mitate * 
of their 
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with the greateſt care and decency; for ſuch 
an education will not only prove a benefit to 
che youth themſelves, but a bleſſing alſo to 
the community, which 1s always ready to i- 
mitate as well the good as the bad example 
of their ſuperiors. 


Wr have reaſon to felicitate our youth 
upon the many opportunities which they 
have of a virtuous education in the excellent 
univerſities of Great Britain. Oxford is cer- 
tainly one of the moſt commodious reſiden- 
ces for ſtudy « on the face of the earth. I was 
never ſo charmed with any place of public 
reſort as I was with that univerſity. There 
religion, learning and good manners, appear 
in all their beauty. There ignorance, vice, 
and infidelity are reputed clowniſh and con- 
temptible : And there the virtues and the 
graces are united, or, in other words, the 
knowledge of the ſcholar is joined with the 
politeneſs of the gentleman. I never indeed 


had the good fortune to be at Cambridge, 


but from the great and good men which that 
2 univerſity 
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univerſity has produced, it is reaſonable to 


conclude, that ſhe is not inferior to her ſi- | Tur 
ſter of Oxford, Nor have the feveral uni- b the 
verſities of Scotland been at any time deſti- tion, 10 
tute of maſters or ſcholars, conſpicuous for youth ; 
genius, literature or virtue, of his! 
1 reflexio 
Tnasr gentlemen, therefore, who ſend appetit 
their ſons abroad for a foreign education, be- comma 
fore they are grounded in virtue and learn- | 
ing at our own univerſities, ſeem to have no I. 
great value for the future health and dignity fon wi 
of their childr en, or (give me leave to, add) e! 
for the 2! oſperity of their country x. icinch 
matic 
Of MANHOOD. of livi 
To penny period belong all the, nd "© 
rules of health before mentioned, and, in a Ne, 
word, all theſe rules that are not diſtinctly 2 
appropriated to infeney Fowl or old-age. — 
4 wg 2 Poms * 3 from thoſe young 15, ACID will | 
ollies, fopperies, vices, and luxu- 
5 5 Ay the ſeveral countries through which they have paſſed. p finds | 
on Britiſh education, hook: 1. er 8 2. ; Page 32» 33. to 48 
| eaſy 
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Tur beſt ſecurity t to health i in this period 


is the good habit of tem perance and modera- 


tion; tranſmitted to it from childhood and 


youth ; for a man arrived to the perfect uſe 
of his reaſon, is not very apt (unleſs he lays 


reflexion quite aſide) to indulge any vicious 
appetites over which he had an abſolute 
command in the former part of his life. 


IT is alſo reaſonable to expect that a Per- 


fon will, in this period, attend to the tempe- 


rament moſt predominant in himſelf, whether 
it inclines to the choleric, melancholic, phleg- 
matic or ſanguine, and will regulate his way 
of living in ſuch a manner that his peculiar 
temperament ſhall be kept within the bounds 
neceſſary to the conſervation of health; or 
(which is the ſame thing) that he will be 
careful to avoid whatever he finds by expe- 


rience to be detrimental to his health, and 


will perſiſt in the uſe of ſuch things as he 
finds by the ſame experience and obſervation 
to agree with him; ſeriouſly reffecting how 
ealy it is either by a ſupine indolence, or by 

criminal 
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criminal exceſſes, to deſtroy even a good 


conſtitution in the prime and vigour of life, 


beyond the poſſiblity of repair: Of this un- 


happy conduct, too many ſad examples fall 
within the circle of every man's acquain- 
tance. Ba 


Of Ord AGE. 


HEALTH is an invaluable bleſſing in age, 


when the judgment arrived at full maturity, 
diſplays more ſtrength and beauty than ever 
it did before; and therefore it ſhould be ſc 
cured, as far as lies in our power, by a dil 
gent obſervation of the following plain rules, 


which point out to the aged, firſt what they 
ought to avoid; and ſecondly, what they 
ought to purſue. | 


IN the firſt place, old people muſt be 


careful to avoid whatever they have by e 


perience found always hurtful to them in the 
former part of their lives, for age is not the 
proper ſeafon to {truggle with new or unne- 
ceſlary evils. They muſt alſo ſhun every ex- 
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ceſs that has a natural tendency to impair 
their remaining ſtrength ;, for tho? men may 
ſometimes eſcape the bad effect of thoſe ex- 


ceſſes in the vigour of life, old age would 
quickly be demoliſhed, by them; ſuch are 


too much care and anxiety about wealth, an 
over aſſiduous application to, ſtudy, habitual 


fretfulneſs; or, in a word, whatever is known 


to weaken * a good conſtitution. 


Secondly, As to what they ought to pur- 
ſue. Old men ſhould be careful to practiſe 
the followi ing important rules. Firſt, To 
chuſe a pure and healthy air for the place of 
their reſidence. In the next place, To ad- 
juſt their diet to their exerciſe ; to be mo- 
derate in both; to retrench a little in their 
ſolid food, and add proportionably to their 


drink; and to riſe from meals always with 


ſome appetite to eat more; but in caſe of 
any accidental exceſs one day, to retrench 


* Exceſhve venery enervates old men extremely. The 
Adventurer, in dne of his admirable eſſays, humorouſly ap- 
plies to them what Virgil reports of his fighting bees, anima/- 
que in vulnere ponunt. 


the 
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the next, or for a longer ſpace, unleſs 
the ſtomach is quite eaſy. Thirdly, To 
contrive that their evacuations be regular 
by nature or by art. Fourthly, To ſtudy 
every means that can contribute 'to make 
their night's reſt. ſweet, and their ſleep 
found ; for quiet ſleep * wonderfully che- 
riſhes old people. Fifthly, To be clean and 
neat in their perſons, and to keep their bo- 
dies well clothed, eſpecially their. ſtomach, 
legs and feet, without which they cannot 
enjoy a good ſtate of health: And, fi xthly, 
To be of a contented, chearful mind, and 
endeavour to render their behaviour and 
converſation agreeable to, and courted by, 


young people, and to be frquently in 
their companys. 


* Pax animi quem cura fupit, qui corpora duris 
Feſla miniſteriis mulces, reparaſque labori. Ov. 
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, of the Various pes og and. ci roumſlances of 
| men conſidered as xr 4 or delicate, free or 
ſervile, wealthy or indigent ; together with 
E 
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the rules of one aao 70 them re- 
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E — * ay 3 
L ces of men, ſuppoſed to enjoy their 
ak health, may be reduced to two ſorts, 
t viz, internal and external, The internal 
conditions of men are ſtrength, or weak- 
4 neſs of conſtitution. Their external cir- 
| cumſtances are either wealth and freedom, 
: which enable them to live as they pleaſe; 
5 or ambition and poverty, which bind them 
down to ſplendid or obſcure ſervitude, and 
other ; inconpyenjencies. 
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PERSONS of a healthy a and ſtrong conſti- ke | 
tution, ſhould obſerve the two following 14 
rules. The firſt is, to avoid a preciſe and 
uniform diet, and to diverſify their method 
of . to be ſometimes in the city, and 
: oY ſome- 
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ſometimes in the country; to eat and drink 
ſometimes more, and ſometimes leſs than 
uſual, but always within the bounds of tem- 
perance ; to partake of whatever wholeſome 
food comes in their way, be it ever ſo ordi- 
nary; to uſe at one time little, at- another 
mach exerciſe; and in ſhort, by a various 
life, to be always prepared, and ready to 
fall in with any condition which may be 
appointed for them by providence. NA 


45 4 * 


Tur ſecond . ay is, to be cautious not 
to deſtroy in their gay days of pleaſure and 
health, by any great exceſs or debauchery, 

that vigour of conſtitution which ſhould ſup- 
port them under unavoidable infirmities. 


N . . — ; *...4 1 4 WE Ss. * 4 
Ox the other hand, perſons of a tender 


and delicate habit of body, (among whom 
Celſus reckons moſt of thoſe who live in great 
cities, and all the ſtudious and contempla- 
tive) ſhould endeayour to repair by their tem- 
perance, regularity, and care, what is perpe- 


tually impaired by their weakneſs, ſituation 


and 


diſpoſit 
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and ſtudy: And, in effect, we offefi'fee that 
perſons of a weakly conſtitution, who are im- 
mediately injured by any exceſs, and conſe- 
quently obliged to be careful in the manage- 


ment of their health, live more comfortably, 
and longer than thoſe of a robuſt conſtituti- 
on, Who, from a vain confidence in their vi- 


wy are = to deſpiſe all rules _ drdler. 


1 


As to external e 2 che as 


by birth or acquiſition, are poſſeſſed of a 
fortune which makes them able, and of a 


diſpoſition which makes them free. to, live 


as they pleaſe, having it in their power to 


put every rule in practice that can conduce 
to the preſervation of their health, are to 


blame if they neglect ſo great a bleſſing, 


which every man will know the value of 
* lde, when once he has loſt it. 


| Trose n who LIN by os are 


engaged. to ſerve the public, or by poverty 
obliged to ſerve private families, and are not 


at liberty to beſtow much time or care on 
| Ggg their 


Lan 


their health, muſt make the beſt uſe] they can 
of ſuch opportunities as their engagements 
will aſſord them. Every condition has ſome 
vacant hours, which may be employed to the 
purpoſe of health. The emperour Anto- 
„ ninus, ſays Galen, who diſpatched fo much 
buſineſs in the day, began his exerciſe al. 
«« ways about ſun-ſet. It is important for a 
ſtateſman to obſerve, that the more buſi- 
* neſs he has been fatigued with upon any 
«6 particular occaſion, the more temperately 
* he dught to live? and that he ſhould not 
at ſuch times, eat any thing hard of di geſti- 
on, or drink more wine than what is jel 
ſufficient i to as him, 3 N 


Ir is moreover to be ahora, het pers 
ſons of all ranks who eat and drink freely, 
and are at the ſame time ſo much confined 
by their employments, as to be able to uſe 
little or no exerciſe abroad; ſhould be ſure to 
uſe ſome exerciſe within doors, of which a 
peat raery” may be contrived to every man's 
taſte,” as — cock, billiards, hard-ball, 

dumb 
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dumb bell, Or. and ſhould alſo frequently 
chaff. his body with a fleſh bruſſi in the 
morning, and now and then take ſome very 
gentle phyſic, to carry of what may remain 


| indigeſted i in his ſtomach and bowels. 


of 5 4 


To conchutle, the poor, if 8 are virtu- 


ous and; cleanly; have great advantages over 


the rich, with reſpect to health and long 
life, as tlie narrowneſs of their circumſtances 
prompts them to , and withdraws al 
AR to RY 


veces aesega= 
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Of the prophylaxis, or Ways 7⁰ prevent 22 
uu 1 | 


I. the beginning of Part it. I obſerved, 
that the art of preſerving health might 
be divided into three branches, whereof 
the firſt points out the rules calculated to 
maintain the health we enjoy at preſent. The 


tecand treats of the beſt method to prevent 
diſtem- 


420 
diſtempers ; and the third directs the way to 
long life. I have already ſpoke of the firſt 
branch. The precepts which e to o the 
two! wing will 1 _ few. 


Wurd Apen « are > perceived © to make 


by removing their cauſes as foon as poſſible. 
A man, ſays Galen“, ſeems to be in a 
middle {tate between health and ſiekneſs, 
* when he has ſome ſlight ailment. that does 
* not confine him to bed, or from buſineſs, 
* ſuch as an inconſiderable head- ach, loſs of 
* appetite; ſome unuſual wearineſs, weight 
or drowſineſs: but it is the part of a wiſe 
man to prevent thoſe ſmall diſorders from 
growing worſe, by correcting without de- 
« © lay the diſpoſition by which they are 
** propagated. If, for example, the begin, 
** ning complaint arifes from too great a ful 
„ neſs, * that fulneſs ſhould be diminiſhed 
by abſtinence, or (if abſtinence is not ſuf- 
* * Rejerit) 9. bleeding, Pur ging or ſweating; 


4. 4 


| 5 De medi art, b clit. cap. 19. 


66 If 
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their approach, they ſhould be prevented, 
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46 If it ariſes from crudities, and indigeſtion, 


* the remedy to prevent its growing worle, 
6 is to keep one's ſelf warm, to live abſte- 


i miouſiy and quietly for ſome days, and to 
« drink a little good wine to ſtrengthen the 
« ſtomach. And in general we ſhould en- 


« deavour (continuęs he) to remove the pre- 
« ſent light complaint by purſuing a me- 
* thod, in its tendency and effects, directly 


« contrary to the cauſe which produced that 


4 complaint; or, in other words, thick hu- 
„ mours muſt be attenuated; acrimonious 


« and redundant humours corrected and diſ- 
* charged; crude humours concocted; con- 
ooh tractions en wid obſtructions s aßen. 


60 ed.” 


Wa BN 1 cold of 3 1 
eee fever, the ſagacious Sy- 
denham frequently * removed the cough, and 
prevented the fever, by preſcribing air and 
exerciſe, and a cooling ptiſane for drink, to- 
gether with abſtinence from fleſh meat, and 
Rirong liquors. 


* De tuſſ. epidem. pag. 207, 208. 
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„Bonünhhwrz he had ſtudieck all the 
and and moderiv' 'phyficiting, of ally repu- 


tation, and knew perfect well how to ex- 


mended the three notre W 9 55 
* to ere diftempers. | 
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* As fron ag, We. perceive, FER certaip 
ſymptoms, ſays he, that any diſt emper is ap- 
proaching, we ſhould prevent it, by purſuing 
a method oppoſite fo the cauſe which is like- 
by to produce it; And this method chiefly 
conſiſts in uſing che following means, viz, 
4 We muſt, i in the firſt place, practiſe abſti- 
* nence and reſt, and drink ſeveral draughts 
* of warm water. We ought, in the next 
* place, to ufe ſome moderate exerciſe, and 


«perſiſt in it until a gentle ſweat begins to 


«. diately-go into a warm bed, and there in- 
* * dalge a free fame and hrs hd long 


» inſtit. medic. ee. 1049. 


e 


tract what was moſt uſefel from their ſeveral 
writings, s has; in his Frophylaxib *,- vectors 
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& ys conveniently we cang' for it:isobvions 
that by. theſe; means the vellels art flax. 
ed, grols humours are diluted, and noxi- 


* ous humeurs Uiſtharged 3 and thus im- 


ve pending diſtempers are 
& HO their cauſes, 
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2. To eur S denen b "ey — 
46 neral, there cannot be à more uſeful pre- 
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caution in our climate, than to'keep up - 


a free and uniform perſpiration; by not 
“ laying aſide our winter garments before 
* a warm May; and by OS. . on 
40 Dun before a cold November. D 


* Is, al 1 he) our niet 


M yy be light, ſoft, and mild; our 


« drink cooling ; ; and our exerciſe gentle. 
% In winter, on the contrary, our food 
* ought to be ſolid, dry and ſayoury, warm 

« ed with alittle good wine; and the exer- 


1 ciſe vigorous, In ſpring and autumn the 


re aliment and exerciſe ſhould keep a medi- 


40 * ym between both, but leaning to thoſe of 
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« furtmmer'or winter, as one i. more or leſs 
4 ONT with _ heat or TE g 3:. 


Ps >. a 5 ot: 


Wh 0 the. ets of theſe great, men, 1 
ſhall Jubjoin a ſimple and eaſy | method of 
preventing imperident diſtempers, frequently 
praiſed with good ſucceſs, viz. When you 
find yourſelf indiſpoſed, go directly to bed, 
and there ly for: one, two, or three days, 
until your complaints are removed; living 
all the while on water gruel or panada for 
food; and on water or ſmall warm Negus, 


or white wine whey for drink. Your gruel 


or panada may be made more or leſs ſubſtan- 
tial as you require them. This is very near- 
ly the advice of Celſus, an author of no mean 


reputation, whoſe ſentiments * to the ſfime 


* 


4110 Wa | as 42 - effect, 

* lan 0 6 quid « ex his (pots 1 A naletwdinir in- 
cidit, omnium optima ſunt quies et abſtinentia : ſi quid biben- 
dum, aqua; idque interdum uno die ſieri ſatis eft; interdum, 
$i terrentia manent, biduo  proximeque abſtinentiam ſumendus 
cibus exiguus, bibenda aqua, poſtero die etiam yigum, deinde 
alternis diebus, modo aqua, modo vinum, © donec « omnis cauſa 
metus finiatur; Per hæe enim ſæpę inſtans gravis morbus diſ- 
cutitur. Neque dubium eſt, quin vix quiſquam, qui 
non Giſſmilavir, led per hæc morbo mature occurrit, grotet, 
Lib. 3. cap. 2, 
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effect, expreſſed with aſſurance of ſucceſs, 
may be ſeen at the bottom of the preceed- 
ing page. 


Anp tho' ſome may deride the ſimplicity 
of this preſcription, they will find that where 
ſuch food agrees with the ſtomach, and 
time can be ſpared to make the experiment, 
it will prove more beneficial than they may 
imagine. I have been often told by a lady 
of quality, whoſe circumſtances obliged her 
to be a good ceconomiſt, and whoſe pru- 
dence and temperance preſerved her health 
and ſenſes unimpaired, to a great age, that 
ſhe had kept herſelf out of the hands of the 
faculty many years, by this ſimple regimen. 
Gruel indeed is a very inſipid diet to a per- 
ſon of a nice palate. Plutarch, in his life 


of Lycurgus, tells that one of the kings of 


Pontus, who loved good eating, having heard 
great encomiums made on the black broth of 


Sparta, hired a cook from that city. But 


when he came to taſte this celebrated diſh, 
he called immediately for his cook, and with 
H h h ſome 
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ſome warmth told him that it was a vile abo- 


minable meſs. To which the other modeſt- 


ly replied, Sir, 0 make this broth reliſh Tvell,, 
4 man muſt bathe himſelf in the river Euro- 


tas &. . 
of INOCULATION. 


Ir has been ſuggeſted to me by a learn- 
ed and ingenious phyſician 7, to whoſe 
Judgment I pay the greateſt deference, that, 
in a hiſtory. of health, the modern practice of 


inoculating the ſmall pox, which appears to 


have preſerved the lives of thouſands, ought 


to be introduced, as a valuable brinch of the 


art of preventing dſtempers. The thought 


never occurred to me before, but I am ſen- 


{ible that it is juſt; and ſhall therefore en- 
deavour to give a ſhort and diſtin& view of 
the commencement, progreſs, utility, and 


proper management of Inoculation. 


* A river of Laconia, running by Sparta, ſo that 20 bathe 


in Eurotas, means to imitate the diſcipline and temperance of 


the Lacedemnnians, 


+ Sir Alexander Dick baronet, Preſident of the Royal Col- 


IN 


lege of phyſicians at Edinburgh. 


abo- 
leſt- 
well, 
ro- 
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Ix the beginning of the eighteenth cen» 
tury *, Dr. J. Pylarini, an Italian phyſician, 
ſent to the Royal Society from Conſtanti- 


nople, the firſt authentic account which we 
have of this practice. 


TWELVE years after Pylarini's account, 


Timoni (another Italian phyſician) wrote to 
the ſame ſociety, that the Circaſſians and 
Georgians had, for the preceeding forty 


| years, uſed a method of communicating the 
ſmall-pox, by a fort of inoculation among 


the Greeks at Conſtantinople. He extolls 
the ſafety and benefit of this practice, and 
writes a long and laboured diſſextation upon 


* Operationem medicam pandimus, (ſays Pylarini) non a 
phyſicæ cultoribus, ſed a plebeia rudique gente detectam. Ve- 
rus ignoratur ejus inventor. In Græcia tamen primum invalu- 

; hinc in propinqua ſucceſſive ſerpendo loca, in Byzantinam 
e irrepſit urbem, ubi latuit per aliquot annos, raro quo- 


que et inter humiliores duntaxat recepta. Immaniter autem 
nuper graſſante variolarum epidemia, latius innoteſcere cępit. 


Nunquam tamen ſublimiores auſa eſt ingredi aulas, donec nobi- 


lis quidam inter præſtantiores Græcos, anno 1701, ſerio me, 


quidnam de hac inſitione ſentirem, conſuluit, et an ad eandem 
in quatuor ſuis propriis filiis celebrandum præberem aſſenſum. 


Amico me haud alienum, ſub levi tamen helitamia, præbui. Phil. 
Tranſact. abridg, vol. 5. pag. 370, 377 


the 
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the Etiology * of it, comparing the proceſs 
of the diſtemper, (as ſeveral before and 
ſince his time have done) with the fermen- 
tation and deſpumation of vinous liquors, 
which is an hypotheſis much more ingeni- 
ous than ſolid Þ. 


ABOUT 


* Ftiology, from a4 cauſa, et nyo; ratio, ſignifies the 
real or ſuppoſed cauſe of any ſymptoms or appearances. 


+ « Nec obſcurior eſt inſitionis modus, (ſays Timoni) quam | 


« panifictum, aut ars cereviſiaria, in quibus ex admixto fer- 
*« mento ;maſſz fermentandæ turgeſcunt, te, Phil. tranſact. 
„ abridg. vol. 5. pag. 370.“ 


+ We know nothing of the nature of that 8 or poiſon 
which produces the ſmall pox, and I cannot imagine why we 
ſhould be aſhamed to acknowledge our ignorance in unfolding 
the operations of nature, when every moment preſents the cu- 


rious enquirer with difficulties impenetrable to his underſtan- 


ding. This pretty hypotheſis of fermentation in the ſmall- pox, 
reminds me of what the famous anatomiſt Steno ſaid of the hy- 
potheſis of Des Cartes, in which that acute philoſopher ſuppo- 
ſes the glandula pinealis to be the reſidence of the human 
foul ; viz. that Des Cartes's man was indeed a very ingenious 
Fellow, but happened to be quite different from the man whom 
God made. See Winſlow's anatomy of the head. 


It is well known to the Chymiſts, that there are three 650 or 
three degrees of fermentation, diſtinguiſhed one from another, by 
their ſeveral productions: The vinous, the acetous, and the pu- 
trid. Macquer's Elem, chym, vol. 1. chap. xii, of theſe the 

| putrid 
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ABOUT the year 1717, The Honourable 
Mr. Wortley Montagu, being ambaſſador at 
Conſtantinople, lady Mary his wife, with 
particular care, enquired into every circum- 
ſtance relating to this practice, and had her 
ſon inoculated in that city. And in the 
year 1721, her daughter was the firſt that e- 
ver underwent the inoculation in England, 
under the care of Mr. Maitland, a Scotch 
ſurgeon, who had attended the ambaſſador, 
and ſeen the practice in Turkey *. 


SOON after this commencement, the ex- 
periment was made, with good ſucceſs, on 
ſix condemned malefactors in Newgate. 


putrid alone belongs to animal ſubſtances ; but the circulation 
muſt previouſly ceaſe, and death muſt always precede the courſe 
of a total putrid fermentation in the human body; for where 
many other ſigns may be ambiguous, the cadaverous ſmell ari- 
ſing from this fermentation, is univerſally allowed to be a cer- 
tam mark, and an inconteſtible proof of death. 


* Here I muſt with gratitude acknowledge, that this little 
treatiſe on inoculation, has been much improved by the friendly 
remarks of that accompliſhed gentleman, the Lord Chief Baron 
Ord, who takes pleaſure in promoting every deſign, as well 
the ſmalleſt as the greateſt, that can be uſeful to the publick. 


Five 


4 


in Engliſh, and the other in elegant Latin. 


. 


Five of the th [OM of St. James's 


were next inoculated, and recovered. A 
few families of diſtinction had the ſmall- 
pox tranſmitted to their children alſo with 


the deſired effect. And when after theſe 


ſucceſsful trials, the inoculation was hap- 
| pily performed on ſeveral of the Royal Fa- 
mily, the practice gained ground every 
day. 185 | 


« THAT inoculation was not ſtifled in 


5 the bud (fays the learned Dr. Davies“ of 


« Bath) by the prevailing paſſions and pre- 
* judices of mankind, we owe chiefly 
* to two favourable circumſtances, w1z. 


6 to the countenance it received from the 


* Royal Family, and to the abilities and 
integrity of Dr. Jurin, who undertook 
« the office of a candid hiſtorian, putting 
that practice to the fair teſt of experi- 


A 


„„ ence. 


* This worthy phyſician gave me two valuable manuſcripts 
upon inoculation, compoſed by him ſome years ago, the one 


THE 


tan) 


Tux rapid progreſs which inoculation 
made very early, induced ſeveral among 
the clergy and phyſical faculty, to inquire 
into the moral and medical objections that 


might be raiſed againſt it. Parties were form- 


ed, and a controverſy aroſe which ſoon grew 
warm, and was carried on with great animo- 
ſity for a conſiderable time : Nor are the 
conſciences of ſome yet ſatisfied with regard 
to the lawfulneſs of anticipating ſuch a diſ- 
temper. But the fortunate ſucceſs of an in- 
finity of experiments hath eſtabliſhed the 


practice, which among people of the beſt 


judgment is now become almoſt univerſal *, 


Wrar ſhall we ſay of the firſt introduc- 


tion of inoculation among mankind ? Could 


any man in his ſenſes ever form a ſcheme of 
preſerving life, by mingling a virulent poiſon 
with the blood of a healthy perſon? The 


inventor ſeems to have had no ſuch inten- 


tion. Dr. Mead ſays, that by the beſt 
information which, after diligent inqui- 
* ry, he could acquire, the practice of in- 

* Opinionum commenta delct dies, naturæ judicia confirmat. 
Cic. de nat, deor. 


+ De variol. et morbull, cap. 5. pag. 74. 
*« oculating 


40), 

“ oculating was invented among the Cir- 
« caſlians, whoſe women are reported to 
be very beautiful, and to be ſold for 
* ſlaves by the poorer ſort to the neigh- 
bouring nations,” It is indeed very rea- 
ſonable to think that a nation trading in 
ſlaves, ſhould endeavour to propagate a- 
mong parents a good opinion of their chil- 
dren's having the ſmall-pox very young, 
that fo they might be diſpoſed to take the 
firſt opportunity of communicating the diſ- 
temper to them as early as poſſible. Be- 
ſides, if the poorer ſort among the Circaſ- 
ſians carried on a traffick of ſelling their 
handſome young women to the Turkiſh 
officers ; and if a different education were 
given to the plain daughters from that 
which was beſtowed upon the beautiful, 

(thoſe being bred upto hard labour, and theſe 
to poliſh and qualify themſelves for a high- 
er ſtation in life,) it was neceſſary that all 


their females ſhould have the ſmall-pox in 


their infancy, becauſe that diſtemper might 
ſpoil a fine face at any time, and the ex- 
pence 
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pence of a polite education, might in ſuch 


a caſe be intirely thrown away. 


SUPPOSING. parents therefore to have an 
earneſt deſire of communicating the ſmall 


pox to their children very young, it was na- 
tural that they ſhould embrace the firſt op- 


portunity of carrying them to places where. 


they might receive the infection early, as 


they have done for time immemorial, and do 
at this day, in ſome parts of. the Highlands 


of Scotland. Or if the diſtemper was not 


communicated by keeping company, or ly- 


ing on the ſame bed, with the ſick; the 
communication might be rendered yet more 


certain by rubbing the cruſts of the puſtules 


over the skin of the perſon to be infected, 
which was the practice in Wales. 
caſe parents were impatient, the tranſplanta- 


Or in 


tion might be ſtill made more expeditious, 
dropping the purulent matter into little 
wounds or punctures made in the skin with 
the n of a n which ſeems to have 
t I L% been 
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been the firſt rude method of inoculating a- 
mong the Circaſhans. 11 


_ Upox'the whole, it is utterly improbable 
that the fiſt inventor had the leaſt notion 


. of preſerving life, or rendering the ſmall pox 


more favourable by inoculation. But that 
adorable Being who can do every thing ; who 
worketh on the right hand and on the left, tho 
We cannot behold him: and whoſe mercy endur- 
eth for ever, ſeems to have directed this rude 
and mercenary eſſay, contrary to all human 
expectation, to be the means of faving the 
lives of multitudes. 1 8 : 


Wart this e yet in its infan- 


cy among us, the proportion of thoſe who 
died under the inoculation to thoſe who ſur- 
vived, was in the year 1722, according to 
Dr. Jurin, as one to ninety nearly: Where- 


as the proportion of thoſe who died of the 


natural infection, during that period, to thoſe 
who eſcaped, was, according to Dr. Net- 
tleton, nearly as one to five. But when ex- 
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periments were multiplied the practice grew 
ſoon more ſafe, and we are told by Dr. 
Mead * that ſcarce one in a hundred was loſt 
under inoculation ; and of late in the hands 


of skilful practitioners, not one of many hun- 


dreds has periſhed by ingrafting this diſtem- 
per. In a ſhort and judicious manuſcript 
treatiſe on inoculation, compoſed by Mr. 
Ranby + ſerjeant ſurgeon to his Majeſty, and 
communicated to me by the ingenious and 
publick ſpirited Dr. Baylies of Bath, are the 


words following, For my part, I can with 


ce the ſtricteſt truth aver that, out of the 
* many, hundreds under my care, in thus 
0 tranſplanting the diſtemper, during the 
* courle of ſeveral years, I have not loſt A 
. ſingle individual,” 5 


* Satis — eſt vix centeſimum quemque inſtivi va· 
riolis perire. De var. cap. v. pag. 79. 

N worthy of obſervation, that this e has had 
more experience in attending inoculation, eſpecially among per- 
ſons of diſtinction, than perhaps any other practitioner in Eng- 
land, and that there is no reaſon to doubt of the truth of his 
allertion, 
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MaxX _ Re are the dangers attend- 
ing the natural infection, from all which the 


inoculation 1 is quite ſecure *®. The natural 


infection may invade weak or diſtempered 


bodies by no means diſpoſed for its kindly 


reception. It may attack them at a ſeaſon. 
of the year either violently hot, or intenſe- 
ly cold. . It may be communicated from a 
fort of ſmall-pox impregnated with the ut- 
moſt virulence. It may lay hold on people 
vnexpectedly, when a dangerous ſort is 
imprudently imported into any maritime 


place f. It may ſurpriſe debauchees ſoon af- 


ter exceſſes committed in luxury, intempe- 
rance, or lewdnefs. It may likewiſe ſeize 
on the innocent after indiſpenſable. watch- 


93 "up great 3 in our iſlands of W have found 
by experience, that their ſtock of ſlaves is at leaſt 20 or 30 per 
cent. more valuable ſince they have practiſed inoculation than 
before; as the ſmall pox in the natural way is generally fatal to 
the negroes. 

+ This was the caſe of from is Wed ſome years ago, 
where the ſmall-pox was ſpread from an Irjſh beggar who 


brought her children thither under that diſtemper. The whole 


town was immediately infected, and few ſurvived the diſeaſe. 
This account was given to Sir Alexander Dick by Mr. Cummyn 
a ſurgcon of reputation then at II win. 


18 
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is it a trivial advantage, that all theſe unhap- 


py circumſtances can effectually be prevent- 


ed by inoculation? By inoculation numbers 


are ſaved from deformity as well as from 


death. In the natural ſmall-pox how often 


are the fineſt features and the moſt beautiful 
complexions miſerably disfigured, whereas 
inoculation rarely leaves any ugly marks or 
ſcars, even where the number of puſtles on 
the face has been very conſiderable, and the 
ſymptoms by no means favourable! And ma- 
ny other grievous complaints, that are fre- 
quently ſubſequent to the natural ſort, ſeldom 
follow the artificial. Does not inoculation 


alſo prevent thoſe inexpreſſible terrors that 


perpetually harraſs perſons who never had 


this diſeaſe, in ſo much that when the ſmall 
pox is epidemical, intire villages are depopu- 
lated, markets ruined, and the face of diſtreſs 


ſpread over a whole country. From this 
terror it ariſes, that juſtice is frequently poſt- 
poned, or diſcouraged, at ſeſſions or aſſizes 
in cities where the ſmall-pox rages. Witneſ⸗ 
ſes and juries dare not appear; and by reaſon 
of the neceſſary abſence of ſeveral gentle- 


men, our honourable and uſeful judges are 
not 
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not attended with that reverence o and ſplen- 
dor due to their office and merit. Does not 
inoculation in like manner prevent our brave 
failors from being ſeized with this diſtemper 
on ſhipboard, where they muſt quickly ſpread 
the infection among ſuch of the crew as ne- 


ver had'it before, and where they have ſcarce | 
any chance to eſcape, being half ſtifled with 


the. cloſeneſs, of their cabins,” and but very 
indifferently nurſed ? Laſtly, With regard 
to the ſoldiery, the miſeries attending theſe 
poor creatures, when attacked by the ſmall- 
pox on a march, is inconceivable, without 


attendance, without lodgings, without any 
accommodation, ſo that one in thyee com 


monh periſhes. 
Wi come now to the moſt important part 
of the whole, namely. the proper manage- 


ment of inoculation, where prudence and cau- 
tion are indiſpenſable. Several eminent phy- 


ficians and ſurgeons have wrote on this ſub- 


jet, whoſe works Will at all times do them 
honour. And even thoſe who KAY. written 


| againſt the practice, or have committed blun- 


ders in it, by giving an opportunity to o- 
— I 


„ 
fying their miſtakes, Have contributed 10 
convince the publick of the utility of inocu- 


lation. 1 would gladly do juſtice to the 


various talents and merit of all who have la- 
boured in this field; but the narrowneſs of 
the bounds within which I am neceſſarily 
circumſcribed will not permit me to enter 
into fuch a diſquiſition. Tt may not, howe- 
ver, be improper to acquaint 'the reader with 
the names of moſt of them, that ſo he may 
(if he pleaſes) make himſelf acquainted with 
the real merit of ſuch * 8 them as are not 


known, to him already. 


"Tas firſt treatiſe that Anette on this 
Abe in Europe, was publiſhed in the 
Acta Lipfienſia, anno 1714, by Emanuel 
Timonius, who correſponded with, and 15 


Himſelf a member of, the royal ſociety. 
"beats the title of H. Moria variolarum ta 
"per inſit itionem excizantur. Conſtan 2 ame 


771. 3, menſe Decembri. 165.216.1110 0 N ; 


7 


it) 


x ThE E next was written 1 5 Pane Pyla- 
rinus, who tranſmitted the firſt account of 
inoculation 
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„ 
inoculation do the ſame ſociety, and was 
publiſhed at Venice, anno 1715, in 1 amo, 
by the title of Nova et tuta variolas excitan- 
di per tranſplantationem methodus, miper inven- 
ta et in uſum tracta. But as the practice of 
inoculation has been conducted with more 


Caution, and cultivated with greater accu- 
racy and propriety in Britain than in any 


other nation, it would be needleſs to men- 


tion foreign authors after the practice was 


once n in Faulen. 3 ot 


Acne out early writers, the moſt 
conſiderable are Jurin, Mead, Nettleton, 
Scheuchzer, Blackmore, Strother, Dummer, 
Maitland and Neal. Wagſtaffe, Sparham 
and Howgrave wrote againſt inoculation. 
but their arguments have been refuted by 
Brady, Majtland, Crawford and Williams. 
This practice has been alſo treated on ſince 
their time by Whitfield, and by Freewin 


of Rye, But of all the performances pu- 


bliſhed on this artificial diſeaſe,, Dr. Kirk- 
Tanck anal is the moſt ernten that 
1 nal, dn i e are 
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T have ſeen, and ought to be in the "OR | 


of every practitioner. I have been lately 
told that Dr. Archer phyſician to the inocu- 
lating hoſpital in London, and Mr. Haw- 
kins a gentleman of great experience and 


reputation in ſurgery, intend to publiſh 
their obſervations on the fame. ſubject, 


which I hope will render the practice {till 


more ſafe, and a proſperous event leſs 
doubtful. 


FRoM the approved practice of ſome of 
the authors above mentioned, and from my 
own obſervation, I ſhall in the moſt per- 


ſpicuous order in my power, touch on ſuch 


rules as have been found moſt ſucceſsful in 
the management, (if I may uſe that expreſ- 


ſion) of this falutary diſtemper. 


Tn E moſt favourable period for inocu- 
lation, ſeems to be that which preceeds 
the breeding of teeth in children, while 
the ſeveral complaints attending that event 
are yet unfelt, and the humours are ſo 


4 mild 


| [WW] 
mild that an inflammatory diſtemper can, 
at that time, ſcarce riſe to any great degree 
of violence. Sometimes indeed the in- 
fection cannot be communicated fo early, 
from the ſweetneſs of the juices ; but that 
need not hinder a more fucceſsful trial at 
any proper time afterwards. 


THE next Fate period commen- 
ces, after the accidents that accompany 


the breeding * of teeth are paſt, and reach- 
es from four years of age to ſeven: The 
third period ſtretches from ſeven to pu- 
berty: And the fourth from puberty to 
full growth; commonly at one and twenty: 
Every trial growing thus gradually more 
dangerous, through all the climacterical a- 


ſcents, as the ſolids of the body advance in 


ſtiffneſs . or the fluids 1 in acrimony. 6.4 


* In tenera tate, ſays Dr. Davies, nervorum convulliones, 
leviſkma dats occaſione, excitantur, quas facile inferat vel febris 
eruptivæ impetus, vel, dentibus erumpentibus, irritatio membra- 
nz alveolos inveſtientis. 
| 2 we all know that there may be exceptions to this obſer- 
vation, fince in the natural way ſome have had the ſmall-pox 
favourably at fourſcore. 


WrTH 


— 
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Wir x reſpect to the condition of the pa- 
tients whether young or old: They ought 
to be in perfect health and ſtrength when 
they receive the infection, for this is one 


of the Pr incipal advantages that recom- 
mends inoculation. Adult females ſhould 


be inoculated three or four days after the 


menſes have gone off. 


Tus fitteſt ſeaſon of the year for inocu- 


lating with us, 1s, either the ſpring when 


the weather begins to grow mild, from 


near the beginning of April to the middle 


or end of May; or the autumn from the 


middle of September to the end of Octo- 
ber. But in caſes of neceſſity one may in- 
oculate at any time of the year, obſerving 


to keep the bed-chamber moderately warm 
in winter, and cool in ſummer. 


THERE is but very little preparation * 
neceſſary for children's receiving the in- 
fection, ſince their diet is commonly of the 


moſt 


* Some operators from à ſordid deſire of ingroſſing the 


whole practice, within their reach, to themſelves, 3 to 
| ave 
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moſt ſimple and wholeſome kind, as milk, 
water pap, ſmall broth,” bread, light pud- 
ding, mild roots, and ſometimes a little 
white meats, which cannot be changed for 
the better. Phyſick is ſeldom required of- 
tener than twice, and that with a view on- 
ly of emptying the bowels, for which 
purpoſe any mild domeſtick purge, known 
by experience to agree with the children, 
have extraordinary ſecrets or noſtrums, in preparing per- 


ſons for inocuation, which never faill of ſucceſs. But to 
prevent people from becoming the dupes of ignorance 


or knavery, it will be proper to take notice, that the true 


reaſons, why the inoculation is more ſafe than the natural in- 

fection, ſeem to be the three following: 1. Becauſe the poiſon 
zs communicated by inciſions, from which a great part of its 
virulence is again diſcharged. 2. Becauſe the infection is (or 
ought to be) communicated to ſound healthy bodies, properly 
diſpoſed for its reception. 3. Becauſe a proper regimen is ob- 
ſerved in diet, and in guarding againſt eold, from the 6perati- 
on, or firſt introduction of the matter, to the time of the erup- 
tive fever, which cannot be obſerved in the natural ſeizure. 
From theſe reaſons it is obvious, that whatever laboured or 
fantaſtical preparation changes the mild and natural tempera- 
ture of the fluids, or renders the patient more feeble than he 
was before, muſt make him leſs fit and able to ſtruggle with 
this diſtemper, than a plain ſimple preparation Where the 
ſtrength is preſerved. 


will 


Il 
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will be ſufficient, . among which rhubarb 
may be generally.reckoned the ſafeſt. O- 
pening a vein in children, unleſs. they hap- 
pen to be of a very florid complexion, is 
unneceſſary, and if 1 are bled, it ä 
be ſparingly. 


AnD here T muſt beg leave to remark, 
that, ſince it is poſſible a child (let him 


look ever ſo healthy) may chance to have 


a hard ſtruggle for his life in this artificial 


diſtemper ; parents, who puſh their children 


to the combat, are bound by all the ties of 
nature and religion, to give them the beſt 
aſſiſtance, both from the phyſician's and ſur- 
geon's art, that they can afford; which aſ- 


ſiſtance, nevertheleſs, ſome people of for- 


tune have ſhamefully neglected. 


Tur principal preparation for ennie 


adults, is great temperance, and a plain di- 


et for ſome weeks , the body being all the 
*""Fne length or ſhortneſs of the time to be determined, by 
forming the moſt accurate judgment poſhible of the patient” 8 

conſtitution. 
while 
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while in perfect health. They ſhould be 
purged gently three or four times, and if 
of a full habit, a vein. ſhould be opened a 
day or two before the operation. If chil- 
dren or adults have iſſues, care muſt be ta- 


ken to promote the diſcharge from them, 


during the whole praceſs, 


TRE pus or matter for inoculation, ought 
to be carefully choſen from healthy perſons, 
and from a diſtin& kind, with this particu- 


lar caution, that there be no other ſort of 
eruption * on the skin at the ſame time, be- 


ſides the ſmall-pox. 


To farniſh himſelf with matter for the 
operation, Mr, Ranby rolled up a piece of 
fine lint, to the ſize of the coarſeſt ſewing 
thread, and drew it acroſs ſome well dige- 
ſted puſtules (firſt pricked with a needle) 
either on a leg or arm, after the pocks were 
turned on the face. When the thread was 
lt has been frequently obſerved, that through neglecting 
this caution, the eruption has been transferred, (together with 
the ſmall-pox) to the perſon inoculated, 


well 
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well moiſtened, he put it into a box cloſe 
ſtopped, and made uſe of it within ten 
hours at the fartheſt Ff. 


| Tax proper place for inoculating, is that 
part of each arm , where the Deltoid 
muſcle is inſerted, and where iſſues are al- 
ways cut, by ſuch ſurgeons as are acquaint- 
ed with anatomy. The inciſions ought to 
be longitudinal, about half an inch in length, 
but ſuperficial, and not ſo deep as to wound 
the membrana adipoſa. To this wound is 
applied a piece of cotton thread, or fine 
lint fraught with the variolous matter, over 


-which is laid a pledget of digeſtive, and 


then a ſnip of the moſt ſimple plaiſter, with 
a bandage juſt tight enough to keep on the 


+ If theſe threads are dried immediately, with à very gentle 


heat, they retain their virtue for ſeveral weeks, and the matter 


does not become rancid or corroſive. 


t 1 was told by a phyſician of great reputation and merit, 
that for ſeveral years, he had ordered incifions to be made in 
both arms, but found afterwards, upon trial, that a ſingle inct- 
fion made in one arm, equally anfwered every good-purpoſe of 
inoculation, and therefore he perſiſted conſtantly in that pra- 


ice, 


_ dreſling. 
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dreſſing. Things may be left in his ſtate 
for one or two nights, and then the whole 
may be taken off, and the ſore dreſſed eve- 


ry day with W — the ſame Nn 
plaiſter. 


Axp here it will be proper to take no- 
tice, that the frequent misfortunes conſe- 
quent to inoculation, ſuch as boils and foul 
ulcers, cannot, in the opinion of ſeveral 
good judges, be better accounted for, than 


by imputing their riſe to the inciſions be- 


ing made quite through the true skin, and 
wounding the cellular or fatty membrane *. 


As to the appearance of the wound after 
the operation: For the the three or four 
firſt days, it remains pretty much in the 


fame ſtate, but about the fifth day, begins 


to ſhew ſome ſigns of the approaching diſ- 


* Membrana cellularis, (fays Dr. Davies) purulentæ mate- 
riæ recipiendz et generandæ apta nata eſt, et inter muſculos 
omnes, et ad oſſa ipſa penetrans, humores artuum pernicioſos, 
et apoſtemata in ſpongioſa ſua ſubſtantia formari ſinit. 


eaſe. 
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caſe. The earlieſt intimation of the in- 
fection's taking place, ſeems to be a little 
itching; and a ſmall degree of inflanimati- 
on about the inciſions. Towards the ſe- 
venth day, and ſometimes ſooner, the pa- 
tient is ſeized with a chillneſs or ſhiver- 
ing, complains of a wearineſs in the limbs, 
a pain in the fore part of the head, at- 
tended with a change of colour, and ſome 


other ſlight ſymptoms of a fever; and, in- 


deed, experience obliges us to admit the ſe- 
venth or eighth day, as the mdſt general 
term of invaſion, and the ninth or tenth of 


eruption. The urine is alſo of a whey co- 


Jour at the time of eruption. 


BLEEDING at the noſe, in a proper quan- 


tity, is no bad ſymptom in any ſtage of the 
diſtemper. 

1 CHILDREN are apt to doze much, ſays 
e the judicious and acute Dr. Kirkpatrick “*, 


& and to have a dewy moiſture on the skin 


* Analyſ. pag. 258. | | : 
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* previous to a generally benign eruption, 
6 They have alſo a frequent nauſea, which 


« makes them puke upon drinking, or mov- 
« ing out of a decumbent poſture, and after 
% puking they are eaſier. And ſometimes 
* {uch fluſhings and rednefs appear previous 
* to, or a little after ſickening, as would 
give dreadful apprehenſions under the na- 
tural infection, but it is very uſual for 
them to vaniſh, and a placid . erup- 
tion enſue. 


6c 


cc 


66 

Tur next article to be mentioned is the 
proper treatment of patients from the time 
of the operation to that of a perfect erupti- 


on. In this period great temperance and 
regularity of diet muſt be obferved. Fleſn 
meat ſhould rarely or never be eaten be- 


tween the operation and eruption, but rather 
light bread pudding, or ſome other mild ve- 
getable food of eaſy digeſtion, ſuitable to 
the ſeaſon of the year, and agreeable to the 
conſtitution of the patients; unleſs they 
ſhould happen to be faint or low ſpirited, 


in. 
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in which caſe, a little light white meat, and 
wine diluted with warm water, ſhould be al- 
lowed. A {tool ought likewiſe to be pro- 
cured, at leaſt every other day during that in- 
terval, not by purging phyſick, but by ſome 


gentle opening diet, or mild glyſters. A free 


and eaſy perſpiration ſhould be promoted, 
and every risk of catching cold ought care- 
fully to be avoided. And in caſe of convulſi- 
ons, it will be very proper to apply bliſters, 
eſpecially to children where bleeding is ge- 
nerally detrimental. 


We come in the laſt place to touch upon 


the care to be taken of the ſick from the 
time of the eruption to a final recovery. 


After a perfect eruption, matter begins to 


ooOze from the inciſions as the puſtules ad- 


vance towards ſuppuration, for the diſcharge 


before that time is very inconſiderable; and 


it is worthy of obſervation that a plentiful 
diſcharge from the wounds is always a good 


prognoſtick. The uſual management of pa- 
tients in this period, where the ſymptoms 
| are 
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are generally favourable, is nearly the ſame 
which has been recommended in the interval 
between the operation and eruption. But 
if the diſtemper ſhould prove of the conflu- 
ent or dangerous kind (which rarely hap- 
pens) a regimen and medicines ought to be 


directed as if the ſeizure had been in the na- 


tural way ; and in ſuch a cafe Sydenham, Bo- 
erhaave *, and Mead are faithful guides. A 
vein ſhould he opened, for inſtance, in a 


*I was favoured with ſome manuſcript notes on Boerhaave's 
treatiſe de variolis by that publick- ſpirited and beneſicent gentle- 
man Sir Alexander Dick, which give great light and evidence 
to the author's aphoriſms, and which I heartily wiſh were pu- 
bliſhed, together with his other notes on the ſame author, far 
the benefit of the community, It is aſtoniſhing that the indu- 
ſtry of one man ſhould be able to collect into ſo ſmall a volume, 
as Boerhaave's aphoriſms of knowing and curing diſeaſes, all 
that is valuable among the antients and moderns on that ſubject; 
yet as far as I am able to judge, there 1s ſcarce any precept 0- 
mitted in thoſe aphoriſms, which is neceſſary to give the young 


Phyſician a clear inſight into the nature and cure of almoſt eve- 


ry diſtemper incident to the human body, This unrival'd 
abridgment of all that is uſeful in the practice of phyſick, onght 
to be taught in every univerſity, and is annually explained, and 


elucidated with ſuitable remarks and obſervations, by that orna- 


ment of his profeſſion, the learned and humane Dr, Ruther- 
ford, in the univerſity of Edinburgh, 


_ great 


val 
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great ſtraitneſs of breath. Bliſters Mould be 


applied in convulſions. If the fever runs 


high, it might be proper to procure one {tool 
every day either by glyſter or an opening 
cooling diet. And in a bad concoction of 
the puſtules, or where purple ſpots appear 
on the skin, the Peruvian bark becomes ne- 
ceſſary, which may be given with or with- 
out acids, as circumſtances direct the attend- 
ing phyſician. When painful inflammatory 
tumours appear or continue after the turn of 
the diſtemper, plentiful bleeding may be uſe- 
ful in facilitating a ſuppuration when the pa- 


tient is plethorick ; but when he is weak or 


exhauſted, the Peruvian bark will anſwer the 
ſame purpoſe better, 


AFTER the puſtules become quite dry, 
the patient ſhould take ſome gentle phyſick, 


which, at the ſucgeſſive intervals of a few 


days, ought to be frequently repeated. And 
laſtly, the country air, under a proper regi- 
men of diet and exerciſe, is of great uſe to- 
wards recovering the ſtrength of ſuch as 
are brought low by this diſtemper. 


CHAP, 
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CHAP. VII 


Of longevity.---The natural marks of it,-—- 


The means of attaining it. The riſe and 
fall of the transfuſion of blood from one ani- 
mal into another, The concluſion. 


Have already obſerved, that when the 

_ continual attrition of the ſolids and 
fluids of the human body againſt each 0- 
ther, is huyricd on with violence, death 
muſt advance haſtily, and arrive early ; but 
when it is performed with moderation, the 
ſprings of life laſt longer, and death is more 
{low in. its approaches. 


- Loxceviry may proceed either from 
nature or from art ; but nad from their 
| happy conjunction. 


Ta E natural marks by which we diſcern 
2 that 


2 


to 


1 


dat! a man is made for long life, are princi- 
pally as follows: : 


1. To be deſcended, at leaſt by one e ſide, 
from long lived parents. 


— 2. To be of a calm, contented, and chear- 
ful diſpoſition. 


3. To have a juſt ſymmetry, or proper 
conformation of parts; a full cheſt, well 
formed joints and limbs, with a neck and 
head large rather than ſmall in proporti- 
on to the ſize of the body. 


and ſtamina, not too fat; veins large and 
prominent; a voice ſomewhat deep; and 
a skin not too white and ſmooth. 


f | 

t 4. A firm and compact ſyſtem of veſlels 
e 

e 


1 5. To bealong and found ſleeper. 


THe great aſſiſtance which art affords 
towards attaining long life, ariſes from the 
n | benefit 
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benefit of good air“ and good water f, 
from a frugal and ſimple diet, from the 
wiſe government of our appetites and paſſi- 


* Braſiliæ ſalubritatis fama non paucos olim ſenes, alioſque 
minus proſperà utentes valetudine, ex Hiſpania, et Indiis, aliiſ- 


que diſſitis locis, excivit ad acrem et aquas has cælo datas, tan- 


quam ad duo validiſſima præſidia vitæ et valetudinis. Perquam 
mature enim pubeſcunt incolæ: ſeneſcunt tarde, idque fine ca- 
nitie aut calvitio. Quo fit, quod longe ultra centeſimum ætatis 
annum, viridi ſenecta, non American. tantum, ſed et ipſi 
Europzi fruantur, totumque adeo territorium Macrobium dici 
mereatur. Guil. Piſonis hiſt, nat, et medic. Brafiliz conti- 
nentis. ; | 


+ Audio in Ægypti locis homines vivere longiorem vitam 
quam alibi, (dicit Melchior Guilandinus) quando ipſorum per- 
multi annos plus centum vivunt : communis fere gmnibus iis ha- 
bitatoribus vita annorum nonaginta ſolet efſe, —Aquez Nili flu- 
minis clarefactæ, dulees, tenuiſſimæ, ſplendidiſſimæ atque le- 
viſſunæ exiſtunt, ita ut celerrimè corporis viſcera permeent. Au- 
dio etenim (quod olim, cum Cayri moram facerem, etiam 
obſervavi) in ſingulis fere corporibus ab ipfis epotis aquis ſta- 
tim vel copioſas urinas, vel ſudores, vel per alvum dejectiones 
obſervari, atque in hypochondriis nullam fluctuationem ab ipſis 
oſtendi: loquor de iis quæ Cayri habentur et potantur, quando 
Alexandriz aquæ conſtent ſubſtantià craſſiori, que peſſimæ ex- 
iſtunt, tardiſſiméque viſcera permeant. Confirmo tuam ſen- 
tentiam, (refpondet Alpinus) atque me in omnibus cot poribus 
obſervaſſe, citiſſimé illas aquas Cayri clarefactas, vel per alvum, 
vel per urinam, vel ſudorem exiiſſe. Proſper Alpinus de medic. 
Egypt. lib. 1. cap, 1 1. et 12. 


Ons, 


As 


1 


ons, and, in a word, from a prudent choice 
and proper uſe of all the inſtruments of life 
and rules of health, of which we have ſpoke 
before. 


Bu ſome of the moderns have gone far- 


ther, and recommended new and bold me- 


thods to prolong life, which the antients 
either had not perſpicacity to diſcern, or 
wanted reſolution to practiſe. The com- 


prehenſive and exalted genius of lord Ve- 
rulam was not to be limited by common 
rules. He adviſes old people once every 


* two years to change their whole juices, 
* and render themſelves very lean by a courſe 
aof abſtinence and proper diet-drinks, in 
* order to ſweeten their blood and renew 
5 their age.” And Boerhaave *, who like 
the induſtrious bee collected honey from 
every flower, adopts his lordſhip's opinion 
with ſome ſmall amendment; for, ſpeaking 
of the moſt proper diet to attain longevity, 
he expreſſes himſelf in the manner follow- 


* Inſtit, med. num. 1059—1062, 
M m m ing: 


| 
| 
| 


cc 
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ing: Great abſtinence, or an extremely 


lender, drying and emaciating diet now 
and then, but very rarely put in practice, 
is of wonderful uſe to attain longevity.” 


And a little lower he explains his meaning 
more per{picuouſly, by telling us, that “ a 


cs 
68 
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radical, or almoſt. total change of the 
humours by reſolvent medicines, and a 
ſucceeding diſcharge of them out of the 
body, ſuch as happens under a courſe of 
mercury, or under a courſe of attenua- 
ting, drying, and ſudorific decoctions, of- 
ten diſpoſe the body in an admirable 
manner, to expel old diſtempered hu- 
mours, and to fill the veſſels with freſh vi- 
tal juices.” And thus art, conducted with- 


Prudence, may effectually lead to long life. 


Bo r how far this method of renewing 


their age may be ſafely practiſed by old peo- 
ple, I will not take upon me to determine, 


ſince the ſucceſs muſt, in a great meaſure, 


depend upon the goodneſs of their ſtamina, 
the ſtrength and perſeverance of their reſolu- 


tion, 


| [ 439 ] 
tion, and the skill of the artiſt who conducts 


the regimen. And though this and the fol- 
lowing brave but unſucceſsful effort to pro- 
long life, diſcover a quick penetration and 
a laudable boldneſs of the human mind ; yet 
a ſure and eaſy road to longevity, different 
from the general rules of health already 
mentioned, ſeems to be among the deſide- 
rata in our art, the diſcovery of which is re- 
ſerved, perhaps, for a more meritorious 
generation. GAIN 


ABOUT a hundred years“ ago, anew 


and gallant effort was made to mend diſtem- 


pered conſtitutions, and conſequently to 


prolong life, by ſupplying the human body 
with young and healthy blood from other 
animals. 


Tae firſt hint of this great attempt was 
given at Oxford anno 1658, by Dr. Chriſto- 
pher Wren, Savilian Profeſſor of aſtronomy 
there, who propoſed to the honourable Mr. 


* Sec the GI tranſactions of the royal ſociety, vol. 1. 
Bovle, 


I 


x 185 . 


11 


to the veins of wing nn ect 


Iv 1666 his kit was farther improved, 
at the ſame perennial ſource of i ingetwity and 
tearning, by Dr. Rithard Lower, who in- 
vented the methbd of rransfi ſing 2 blood out 
of one animal into another. as 


Hs was . by nee ede 
men at London, and particularly by Dr. 
Edmund King, who rendered Lower's me- 
thod of transfuſion ſtill more eaſy and com- 
modious. And as it was intended by the 


royal ſociety that thoſe trials ſhould be pro- 


ſecuted to the outmoſt variety which the 


ſubject would bear, by exchanging the 


blood of old and young, ſick and healthy, 
fierce and timid animals; various experi- 
ments were accordingly made with ſurpri- 
ſing effects upon lambs, ſheep, dogs, calyes- 


and horſes, Cc. 


FROM England this it invention paſſed into 
France and Italy, where after old, decrepid 
and 
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and deaf animals had their hearing, and the 

agility of their limbs, reſtored by the tranf- 
fuſion of young and healthy blood into their 
veins, : and other wonderful cures had been 
atchieved, J. Denis, doctor of phyfic at Pa- 
ris, with the aſſiſtance of Mr. Emerez, ven- 
tured to perform the operation on men in 


that city: And Johann. Gulielm. Riva *, a 


ſurgeon of good reputation, made the ſame 
en at Rome. 


Arr ER ſome 8 Monſieur Denis pu- 


bliſhed one account of a young man that was 


cured of an uncommon lethargy, (ſubſequent 
to a fever in which he had been blooded 
twenty times) by zransfuſing the arterial 
blood of a lamb into his veins: And another 
account of the cure of an inveterate and ra- 
ging phrenzy performed on a man thirty-four 


years old, by :ransfuſtng the arterial blood of 


a calf into his veins, in the preſence of ſeve- 


ral perſons of quality and learning. 


Tu Is daring enterpriſe having ſucceeded 
ſo well at the firſt ſetting out in France, it 


* Vide Merklin de. ortu et occaſu transfuſ. ſang. edit, No- 
rimberg, anno 1679. 
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was alſo practiſed in England fromthe arte- 
ries of a young ſheep, into the veins of one 


Mr. Arthur Coga, November the 23d, amo 
1667, at Arundel-houſe, before a ſplendid 
company, by Dr. Edmund King, and Dr. 
Richard Lower. And Coga publiſhed, un- 


der his own hand, an account of the great 
benefit which he received from the operati- 
on. But unfortunately this rranſfuſion hap- 


pened to be ſoon after performed in France 


and Italy with bad ſucceſs on ſome perſons 
of diſtinction *; by which unhappy acci- 
dents the Pane (being yet in its infancy, 
and unſupported by a ſufficient number of ex- 
periments) fell into diſcredit, and was prohi- 
bited by the king's authority in France, and 
by the pope's mandate at Rome. 


Tus was defeated a noble eſſay, begun 
with prudence in England, but raſhly purſu- 
ed in foreign countries, which, had the firſt 


trials on the human ſpecies been conducted 


* It was imprudently and fatally tried in France on baron 
Bond, ſon to the firſt miniſter of ſtate in Sweden, after he was 
given over by his phyſicians, and his bowels began to mortify; 
and had the ſame ill fate at Rome, being injudiciouſly tried on 
a perſon juſt worn out with a conſumption, Vide Merklin de 
ortu et occaſu transf, ſang. 
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with care and caution, might in time have 
produced moſt uſeful and ſurpriſing effects. 


Bur after all, T am of opinion, that the 


greateſt efforts of the human mind to extend 
a vigoroùs longevity much beyond fourſcore, 
will generally prove ineffectual; and that 


neither the total alteration and diſcharge "of 


old diſtempered humours, by a courſe of re- 


ſolvent medicines, nor the ſubſtitution of 


freſh vital juices in their room, preſcribed by 


the great lord Verulam and Boerhaave; nor 
the transfuſion of young blood into old veins, 
tho* performed with the utmoſt precaution 
and dexterity, will ever avail to beſtow 
ſtrength and vigour on the bulk of mankind, 
for any great number of years, beyond the 
limits marked out by the Pſalmiſt, and much 
leſs to produce rejuveneſcency. Though I 


am perſuaded, at the ſame time, that theſe 


methods proſecuted to accuracy, and reduced, 
if poſſible, to a general and eaſy practice, 
would make the life of man hold out, free 
from the uſual complaints of decrepitude, 
longer than, it does at preſent, ſince we ſee | 


every day, that an extraordinary ſtrength of 
con- 
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conſtitution, managed with common pru- 


dence, often exceeds an hundred years *. 


Lr vs in the mean time make the beſt 
uſe of thoſe advantages which we can eaſily 


_ compaſs. Let us, by a virtuous @urſe of 


life, and by the practice of ſuch rules as the 
experience of ages has eſtabliſhed, endeavour 
to preſerve health of body and ſoundneſs of 
mind, until we arrive at the boundaries 
which providence (unleſs we are our own e- 


nemies) {ms to have nearly marked out for 
our reſpective conſtitutions. And then let 
as chearfully ſubmit to have the eurtain 


drawn for a little while between our friends 


and us; and be ready and willing to enter 


into that happy ſtate for which we were o- 
riginally intended, and where we ſhall be ſe- 
cure from the approach of * and ane. 
ties. | 

* See the diligent and good biſhop of = AE hi- 
ſtory of Norway, where he relates from credible vouchers, 


that in the year 1433, four married couple danced in the pre- 
ſence of Chriſtian VI. king of Denmark,, whoſe ages joined 


together, amounted to more than eight hundred years, none 


of the four couple "eg under an hundred. Part, 2. 
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